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CONTENTS 
PREFACE es articles dealing 
ABBREVIATIONS -t literature, ancient Indian 
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.4Smatics, art and architecture, 
Articles : = ten years. It is being issued under a 
Section Volare contains twenty-seven articles 

I. The Dat§ur Sections. The first Section has nine 
II. A Nottst of them attempts to fix a lower limit for 
of Athe original form of the Harivamsa, the Khila- 

III. the Mahabharata. This farvan of the Great Epic 
E additions from time to time. A critical edition of it 
ycently been published by the Bhandarkar Institute. But 

~ MS. evidence of its age does not go back to an earlier date 


Ahan the llth cen. A.D. It has now been proved on inscrip- 


tional and literary evidence that the Constituted Text of 


this Khila-parvan is at least as old as A.D. 200. One of the 


subsequent articles (No. III) adduces additional evidences for 
the identification of Kalapriyanatha mentioned by Bhavabhiti 
from that poet’s own plays. 'The date of Dhananjaya, the 
author of the Doisandhàna or Raghavapandaviya Kavya, had long 
been a matter of keen controversy. It is now shown in Article 
No. IV that he flourished as early as the latter half of the 
eighth cen. A.D. Another work of this author, viz. the JVama- 
mala is next shown to be earlier than the famous Namalinganu- 
sasana or Amarakosha. The author and the date of the play 
Aundamala had long become quite controversial. I have stated 
my views on them in the previous Volumes of my Studies in 


~indology. In the next (No. VI) article I have examined in 


'etail the arguments advanced against them and shown them 
be ill founded. The historical background of Raàjasekhara's 
ldhasalabhanjika was variously interpreted. Article No. VII 
?WS its Correct interpretation. Soddhala’s Udayasundartkatha, 
pgh published more than fifty years ago, had not received 
c attention it deserves from scholars. Article No. VIII gives 

iled information about it. The last article in this Section 
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- discusses the real meaning of the techni 


used in Bharata’s JVatyasastra. m 
The second Section deals with some problems of ancien 


Indian history. It contains seven articles. The historicity 
of Ramagupta has now been proved by unimpeachable 
- evidence; but'some incidents in his career are still baffling. 
Article No. XI tries to clarify them. The next two articles 
| (XII and XIII) discuss problems presented by some newly 
discovered copper-plate grants of the Traikitakas and the 
Vishnukundins. It has almost been unanimously held that 
the Silahara king of North Konkan who was killed in the 
invasion of Somegvara I was Mummuni. Article No. XV 
shows that this is an erroneous view and that the king who 
succumbed to the attack was his elder brother Nagarjuna. 
Finally, the last article (XVI) gives an incomplete but 
interesting copper-plate grant of the Yadava king Rama- ` 
chandra. 

Section III contains six articles on the readings and 
interpretations of some newly discovered coins of the Satava- 
hanas, Mahishas, Kshatrapas, Traikütakas and Vishnukundins.- 
They have yielded valuable information about the ancient 
history of Western Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Andhra. 1 

Section IV contains five articles. They deal with some j 
questions which have recently become controversial such as 
the location of Ravana's Lanka, the religious affiliation of the 
caves at Dharasiva, and the age of the Markandi temples. The ‘j 
last article (XXVII) tears off the mask from the fake Sanskrit 
A historical kavya Ayyanavarmsacharita. 

Many of the articles in the present Volume were publish- 
ed from time to time in Felicitation Volumes and Research 
Journals, but some of them are new. I am thankful to the 
Editors of the Volumes and Journals where they were 
published, for permission to reprint them. My thanks are also” 
due to M/S. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, for having undertake’ 


the publication of the present Volume and having done . 
है expeditiously. 
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I. THE DATE OF THE ORIGINAL HARIVAMSA* 


In 1919, on the occasion of the first session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference held at Poona, the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute resolved to undertake the prepara- 
tion and publication of a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, 
and with the help of several scholars and munificent grants 
from the UNESCO, the Central and State Governments, the 
Universities and the generous public, completed the project 
in 1966. The ZHarivamía is traditionally regarded as the 
Khilaparvan or Supplement of the Mahabharata and so without 
its critical edition, the work on the Great Epic cannot be said 
to be complete. So Dr. P. L. Vaidya, the third and last Editor 
of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, undertook the 
Critical Edition of the Harivamsa and has since published its 
first Volume containing the Introduction, Critical Text and 
Notes. The second volume will contain long passages inter- 
polated in the Harivamsa from time to time. 

Dr. Vaidya has based his Critical Edition on four printed 
editions and thirty-six manuscripts in eight different scripts 
collected from different parts of India. In constituting the 
Text he found the following five manuscripts most helpful— 
(1) A manuscript in the Sarad script written on birch bark, 
nearly 500 years old. It represents the version current in 
North-West India. (2) A manuscript in the Newari script 
written on palm-leaf and nearly as old as the eleventh century 
A.D. It represents the version current in North-East India. 
(3) Three manuscripts in the Malayalam script written on 


palm-leaf, which represent the version current in South 
India. 


* — Prof. P. B. Desai Felicitation Volume, pp. 425 f. 
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These three versions show remarkable agreement in 
contents and readings, and, therefore, form the basis of the 
Constituted Text. That text is the shortest among all versions 
of the Harivamía and is corroborated by the Bháratamaznjari of 
Kshemendra, a Kashmirian poet of the eleventh century A.D. 
The Harivamia received several additions from time to time. 


"Most of them are absent from the Bharatamanjari as they are 


from the three types of the manuscripts mentioned above. 

The Constituted Text represents the shortest version of 
the Harivamía. It has 118 adhyayas and 6073 slokas as against 
318 adhyayas and 18000 ślokas of its Vulgate. So itis nearly 
one-thrid of the Vulgate. Dr. Vaidya thinks that the original 
Harivamía must have been still shorter. It probably contained 
only the first 98 adhyayas. He has, however, included the 
subsequent adhyayas because they are supported by the three 
types of the oldest manuscripts mentioned above. 

Like the Mahabharata, Harivamsa also received addi- 
tions from time to time. They were mostly of following 


types :— 


संग्रामश्च विवाहश्च स्तुतिदववरादिकम्‌ । 
प्रक्षेपका रणान्याहुः पञ्चमं च फलश्रुतिः ॥ 


The interpolations included the description of battles, 
and marriages, praises of gods and goddesses,. the boons 
granted by them and their consequences, and finally, the phala- 
Sruti (the merit accruing to the reciter and the listener of the 
religious work). Dr. Vaidya has discussed some important 
interpolations in the Introduction. 


The Date of the Original Harivamsa 


Dr. Vaidya says in one place (p. xv) in the Introduction 
that the original Harivamsa was composed at about A.D. 
400, and at another (p. xxxix) that its Constituted Text was 
current at about A.D. 300. At that time it had only the 
first 98 adhyayas. The next twenty adhyayas came to be added 
inthe period from A.D. 300 to A.D. 1050, since that part is 
noticed as summarised in Kshemendra's Bharatamanjari. Some 
other portions in the Vulgate appear to have been interpolated 
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after A.D. 1050. They are to be given in the second Volume 
of the Critical Edition. 

Dr. Vaidya has not cited any evidence for fixing the 
afore-mentioned date of the original Harivamfa, but it is easy to 
conjecture it. Several land-grants from the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. contain benedictory and imprecatory verses taken 
from the Mahābhārata. In the Kho copper-plate grant! of Šar- 
vanatha dated A.D. 533-34, these verses are introduced with 
the following words :— 

SRSA महाभारते दशतसाहस्नयां संहितायां पराशरसुतेन वेदव्यासेन 

व्यासेन । 

This refers to the Mahabharata as a work of a hundred thou- 
sand Slokas. So the Great Epic must have attained this form 
before the fifth century A.D. Like the Harivamsa, the Mahabha- 
rata also has received additions from time to time. If its extent 
in the fifth century A.D. was one hundred thousand $lokas, it 
must have then included the Harivamsa. Otherwise, this volu- 
minous extent of the Great Epic would be inexplicable. The 
current North-Indian version of the Epic has 84000 slokas up 
to the svargarohana parvan. If we add 16000 slokas of the North- 
Indian version of the ZHarivamía to it, the number of the 
slokas would be one hundred thousand as stated in the land- 
grant. In the South Indian version the number would go to 
one lakh and twenty thousand slokas. The Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata contains about 73,000 lokas. If we add 6073 
slokas of the Constituted Text of the Harivamsa to this number, 
it would not, of course, come to a lakh slokas, but, Dr. Vaidya 
says, even this number of 80,000 slokas under a single title is 
very large and so the Mahabharata came to be regarded as a 
Sata-sahasri Samhita. 4 

This argument is evidently based on conjecture. It 
is, however, possible to adduce more definite evidence to 
prove even ahigher antiquity for the original text of the 
Harivamsa. 

The Harivamja is mainly concerned with the genealogy 
and the life of Krishna. Parijata-harana (removal of the Pāri- 
jata tree from heaven) forms an important event in the life of 


1. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 137. 
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Krishna. So the latter is named “Parijata” in the colophons 
of some adhyayas of the Harivamsa. The incident is as 
follows :— 

Narakasura, the ruler of Kamaripa (modern Assam), had 
forcibly removed the kundalas (ear-ornaments) of Aditi, the 
mother of gods. So Indra sought the help of Krishna to regain 
them. Krishna then invaded Pragjyotishapura (the capital 
of Naraka), killed the demon and released the daughters of the 
Gandharvas and Asuras imprisoned by him. Krishna was 
accompanied by Satyabhama in this expedition. They then 
went to heaven, presented the kundalas to Aditi and, on their 
way back, Krishna uprooted the heavenly Parijata tree, placed 
it on his vehicle Garuda and brought it to Dvaraka. 

The story of Parijata-harana has two forms in the Vulgate 
of the Harivamsa. One of them, which is shorter, occurs in 
adhyaya 64 of the Vishnu-parvan, the second parvan of the Hari- 
vamsa.1 After narrating the incidents up to the release of 
the Gandharva and Asura maidens as summarised above, the 


version describes the removal of the Parijata tree in the follow- 
ing words :— 


स ददश महाबाहुराक्रीडे वासवस्य ह । 
दिव्यमभ्याचतं देवः पारिजातं Hg मम्‌ ॥ 
नित्यबुष्पधरं दिव्यं पुण्यगन्धमनुत्तभम्‌ | 
यमासाद्य जनः सर्वो जाति स्मरति पौर्विकीम्‌ ॥ 


उत्पाट्यारोपयामास विष्णुस्तं गरुडोपरि । 
सोऽपञ्यत्सत्यमामा च दिव्यमप्सरसां गणम्‌ ॥ 


श्रुत्वा तं देवराजस्तु कमं कृष्णस्य तत्तदा | 
अनुमेने महाबाहुः TATA चाब्रवीत्‌ ॥ 


This version describes that on his way back from heaven, 
Krishna saw the ever-flowering and fragrant heavenly tree 


1. The Vulgate of the Harivamsa has three parvans, viz., Harivamsa- 
parvan, Vishnuparvan, and Bhavishyaparvan, and the Slokas in each are num- 
bered separately. Though the Critical Edition mentions the three parvans, 


the stanzas there have been numbered consecutively from beginning to 
end. 
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Parijata in the Nandana-vana of Indra, uprooted it and 
brought itto Dvaraka. He was then accompanied by Satya- 
bhama. When Indra came to know of it, he acquiesed in it 
as a fait accompli. 

This version of Parijata-harana is the older one and is 
given in adhyaya 92 (slokas 63-67) of the Constituted Text. 
The same version is noticed in the following stanzas of the 
Critical Edition of the Dronaparvan (adhyaya 10, slokas 22- 
23) :— 

वनतेयं समारुह्य त्रासयित्वामरा वतीम्‌ | 
महेन्द्रभवनाट्टीरः पारिजातमुपानयत्‌ ॥ 

तच्च मर्षितवान्‌ शक्रो जानंस्तस्य पराक्र मम्‌ । 
राज्ञां चाप्यजितं कञ्चित्कृष्णनेह न नः श्रुतम्‌ ॥ 


As stated above, the Critical Edition of the Harivamsa 
bears remarkable agreement with the Bharatamanjari of Kshe- 
mendra. It is noticed in this respect also. The latter descri- 
bes the incident in the following slokas :— 


ददश नन्दनोत्तंसं सवंकामप्रद सदा । 
पारिजातं सुधाजातसमिजातमिवश्दरम्‌ ॥ 
d EET नयनानन्दवान्धवं माधवः स्वयम्‌ | 
समुत्पाट्य जहाराशु तच्चामन्यत वृत्रहा ॥ 


This shorter version of Pzrijata-harana thus occurs in the 
oldest MSS. of the Harivarhfa, the Drona-parvan of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata and the Bharatamanjart of Kshe- 
mendra. It is, therefore, the older version of the episode and 
has, consequently, been given in the Constituted Text of the 
Harivamsa. 

The other or longer version of the episode occurs in 
Vishnu-parvan, adhyaya 65-71 of the Vulgate. It may be summaris- 
ed as follows :— 

Once upon a time Krishna went to the Raivataka moun- 
tain (near Girnar in Kathiawad), together with his wives, sons 
and other relatives for the vratodyapana of Rukmini. While he 
was sitting with Rukmini in the assembly, there came the 
heavenly sage Narada, who presented a flower of the heavenly 
tree Parijata to him. The latter presented it to Rukmini. This 
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greatly enhanced her beauty. Narada congratulated her and 
said, “This flower will return to heaven after a year. Since 
Krishna has presented it to you, you appear to be his second 
self." Some servants of. Satyabhama communicated the inci- 
dent to her. She was greatly upset and was terribly enraged 
against Krishna. When the latter came to know of it, he 
‘hurried to her apartment and tried to appease her. But she 
would not listen to him and spoke harsh words, rebuking him 
for his partiality to Rukmini. Then Krishna asked her for- 
giveness for presenting the celestial flower to Rukmini and 


said :— 


पारिजातकपुष्पाणि यदीच्छस्यतिकोपने । 

तदा दातास्मि सुश्रोणि सत्यमेतद्ब्रवीमि ते। 
स्वर्गास्पदादानयित्वा पारिजात द्रुमेशवरस्‌ | 
गृहे ते स्थापयिष्यामि यावत्कालं त्वमिच्छसि ॥ 


(If you want those flowers, I would present them to you. 
I shall uproot the tree from heaven and plant it near your 
mansion. It will remain there as long as you may desire.) 
Thereafter, Krishna honoured Narada. The latter said; 
“The tree was created by Kasyapa for the ornamentation 
and diversion of his wife Aditi. The latter donated it to me 
for the attainment of religious merit and then took it back 
after paying its price. The same was done by Sachi, the wife 
of Indra, Rohini, the consort of the Moon, and Riddhi, the 
spouse of Kubera." Then, as he was leaving for heaven, 
Krishna sent through him the following message to Indra, 
“My wives want to make a gift of the Parijata. So you should 
send it here." Then Narada told him, “Indra is not likely to 
comply with your order. The tree came out of the ocean when 
it was churned by gods and demons. It was then presented by 
Siva to Indra for the sake of his wife Sachi. None but Siva, 
Parvati and myself can enter the garden of Nandana where 
it stands.” Then Krishna replied, “I have vowed to present 
it to Satyabhama. If Indra does not accept my request to part 
with it, I shall strike his breast with my mace.” 
When Narada communicated Krishna’s message to Indra 
the latter said, “O Great Sage, please convey my reply to 
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Krishna. You have incarnated yourself for reducing the burden 
of the earth. When you will return to heaven after fulfilling 
the purpose of incarnation, I shall present you with the Pāri- 
jata. It would not be proper to removea valuable thing to 
the earth for flimsy reasons." Narada tried to persuade Indra 
to part with the Parijata, but the latter would not yield. He 
said to Narada, ‘‘Please tell my message to Krishna— 


पलाशपत्राधमपि त्वयाजितो 
न पारिजातस्य तव प्रदास्यति i 


(Unless I am defeated, I shall not give you even half a leaf 
of the Parijata). 

When Narada told indra’s message to Krishna, the 
latter said, ‘‘I am going to attack Indra’s city Amaravati 
tomorrow. Please warn him.” When Indra heard of Krishna's 
resolve, he consulted Brihaspati about the matter. The latter 
said, *O Indra, you with your son should oppose Krishna. 
I shall also try to solve this question in a just manner." Then 
Brihaspati went to Kasyapa and told him what had happened 
The latter approached Siva and praised him for winning his 
favour. (Vishnuparvan, adhyaya 72, Slokas 29-60). Siva said 
“Formerly, Indra coveted the wife of a sage. This is the result 
ofthat misbehaviour. Krishna will surely take away the Pari- 
jata. You should repair there together with Aditi. Ultimately, 
there would be an amicable settlement between Indra and 
Krishna." | 

Krishna, taking Satyaki with himself, mounted Garuda 
and attacked the garden of Indra. His son Pradyumna followed 
him. Krishna uprooted the Parijata in defiance of the 
guardians of the Nandanavana and placed it on Garuda. In 
the meanwhile Indra came to know of it and marched against 
him. Then Indra fought with Krishna, and Jayanta with 
Pradyumna. Indra’s friend Pravara, who had previously 
studied under Parasurama, tried to snatch away the Parijata, 
but Satyaki prevented him 

When Indra began to cut off the wings of Garuda one 
after another, Krishna asked Pradyumna to go to Dvaraka and 
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get his chariot there together with the charioteer Daruka. 
Thereafter, he, in that chariot, proceeded to the Pariyatra 
mountain, where Indra, mounted on the Airavata, was expect- 
ing him. Pradyumna and Satyaki also followed him to guard 
the Parijata tree. Just then the sun set. So at the suggestion 
of Krishna, fighting was stopped for the night. Indra then 
repaired to Pushkara, where Brahma, Kasyapa, Aditi, A$vins, 
Aditya, Rudra and other gods soon assembled. Krishna, how- 
ever, stayed at Pariyatra. The Ganga soon came there as he 
desired. Krishna bathed in its water and worshipped Siva 
with the water of the Ganga and the leaves of the Bilva tree. 
He then praised him (Visnuparvan, adhyaya 54, slokas 22-34). 
Siva became pleased and gave him a boon. Since then the 
temple of Siva on that hill becanre known as Bilvodakesvara. 
Krishna spent the night on the Pariyatra mountain and gave it 
the boon that those who would climb it and have his darsana 
would attain the merit of the gift of a thousand cows. 


Then commenced aterrible fight between Krishna and 
Indra. Just then there arrived Kasyapa and Aditi as advised 
by Brahma. On seeing them, both stopped fighting. Then 
Aditi said to Krishna, ‘‘You may take the Parijata to 
Dvaraka. After Satyabhama’s performance of the Punyaka 
vow, it should be replanted in the Nandana garden.”’ 


Then Krishna returned to Dvaraka along with Pra- 
dyumna and Satyaki. Krishna then planted the tree in the 
courtyard of Satyabhama!. As soon as Krishna thought of 
“Narada, the latter appeared there. Satyabhama then tied 
Krishna to the tree and gave him away to Narada together 
with gold, jewels etc. Then Nàrada jocularly said to Satya- 
bhama, “If you would give me a brown cow with a calf, a pot 
filled with sesamum and gold, I would release Krishna." That 
being done, Krishna called together all his relatives including 
Bhishmaka and the Pandavas and showed them the Parijata 


x l, A later form of the story states that when Rukmini became displeas- 
à as the Parijata tree was presented to Satyabhama, Krishna pacified 
er by assuring her that though the tree was in the courtyard of Satya- 


bhama, its flowers would fall in her own courtyard. See Sridhara’s Mara- 
thi Harivamsa, adhyaya 26, verses 206 f. 
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tree. As soon as the year was over, he sent it back to Indra. 
The next (77th) adhyaya describes the Punyakavrata.! 

This second version of Parijataharana is after the manner 
of the Puranas. Its purpose seems to have been to glorify the 
Bilvodakesvara temple on the Pariyatra mountain and the holy 
tirtha of Pushkara, lying in its vicinity. Dr. Vaidya conjectures 
that it must have been borrowed from some Purana. 

The two versions of Parijataharana are poles apart. The 
version in the Critical Edition is given in only five slokas 
(adhyaya 92, $lokas 63-67). The episode is narrated in a sim- 
ple unembellished manner. On the other hand, the second 
version in the Vulgate occupies as many as thirteen adhjayas 
(Vishnuparvan, adhyayas 64-76, comprising 751 $lokas). The des- 
cription evokes different rasas such as Vipralambha-Sringara, 
Vira and Adbhuta. We shall now proceed to show when the 
episode attained this second elaborate form. 

The great rhetorician Anandavardhana says in his Dhva- 
nyaloka,? “If a poet chooses a historical story for his work, he 
should omit all incidents in it which would be opposed to the 
intended sentiment; for the object of the poet is not to teach 
history. That is done by historical works." To illustrate his 
view Anandavardhana cites the works of Kalidasa and the 
Harivijaya of Sarvasena. Anandavardhana has not stated what 
incidents were omitted and new ones added by Sarvasena in 
the story of the Harivijaya, but here his commentator Abhinava- 
gupta comes to our help. He states that the Harivijaya has for 
its theme the removal of the Parijata tree from heaven 
which was done by Krishna for the appeasement of his wife 
(evidently Satyabhima), though this is not stated in history.* 


1. The Parijàta tree is no longer seen on the earth. What goes by the 
name of Parijata in Maharashtra, is really the Sephalika tree, the flowers 
of which have been described as follows in Bhàsa's Svapna-Vasavadatta— 
ते .(शेफालिकागुल्मकाः) कुसुमिता नाम प्रवालान्तरितेरिव मौक्तिकलम्वकराचिताः 
कुसुम: । 

2. इतिवृत्तवशायातां कथज्चिद्रसाननुगुणां स्थिति पुन रुत््रेऽयाभीष्टरसोचितकथोन्नयो 
विधेयः यथा कालिदासप्रबन्धेषु | यथा च सर्वसेनविरचिते हरिविजये । 


3. हरिविजये कान्तानुनयाङ्गत्वेन पारिजातहरणादि निरूपितमितिहासेष्वदृष्टमपि | 
ध्वन्यालोकलोचन, तृतीयोद्योत. 
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Anandavardhana has cited some gathas from the Harivijaya 
which show that the work was composed in the Maharashtri 
Prakrit. Bhoja, the author of the Sarasvalthanthabharana, 
has cited two gathas from the Harivijaya, without stating their 
source. Of these, the first (v. 264) states that Satyabhama 
alone, in the midst of all other wives of Krishna, got enraged 
by humiliation (when the.Parijata flowers obtained from hea- 
ven were presented by Krishna to Rukmini) because st her 
great love for Krishna. The second gatha (V. 288) is even 
more important. It runs as follows :— 


सुरकुसुमेहि कलुसिअं जइ तेहि चिअ पुणो पसाएमि तुमं । 
तो पेमस्स किसोअरि अवराहस्स अ ण मे कअं अणुरूअं di 


(सुरकुसुमेः कलुषितां यदि तेरेव पुनः प्रसादयामि cary । 
ततः प्रेम्णः कृशोदरि अपराधस्य च न मे GAJETA i) 


Bhoja has not given the context of this verse, but it is 
evidently addressed by Krishna to Satyabhama. Says he, 
“If I appease you, who are enraged by the presentation 
of flowers (to Rukmini), by presenting the same flowers to 
you, it would not be in keeping with either my love for you 
or my offence against you. Hence I intend to present the 
Parijata tree itself to you.” This gdtha also was evidently taken 
from the Harivijaya and corroborates the statement of Abhinava- 
gupta that the theme of the work was the removal of the Pari- 
jata tree from heaven for the appeasement of Satyabhama. 


The Harivtjaya is not extant now, but from the gathas 
cited from it by Anandavardhana and Bhoja and the state- 
ments of Hemachandra in his own commentary on his Alan- 


karachudamani, we can gather the following bits of information 
about the Prakrit Kavya. 


The Harivijaya was throughout written in one metre, 
viz. Skandhaka. The last gatha of each canto contained the 
word utsaha. Its theme, as stated above, was the forcible remo- 
val, by Krishna, of the Parijata tree from heaven for the 
appeasement of Satyabhama after subjugating Indra. It seems 
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that Krishna first sent Satyaki as a nisrishtartha-duta (Commis- 
sioner with full powers of negotiation) to Indra. Like Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas, the Harivijaya contained the description ofa city 
(Dvaraka), the hero (Krishna), a season (spring), sunset, 
horses and elephants, drinking parties and so forth. Krishna 
invaded heaven, defeated Indra, and forced him to part with 
the Parijata tree, which he presented to Satyabhama to ap- 
pease her anger. 

The date of the Harivijaya was uncertain until we fixed 
it nearly twenty-five years ago. That its author flourished 
before Anandavardhana (ninth century A.D.) was known 
from the citations in the Dhvanyaloka, but nothing more was 
known about him. We drew attention for the first time to the 
following verse occurring in the introduction to the fragmen- 
tary prose work Avantisundart-katha of Dandin, published in the 
Dakshina-Bharati Grantha-mala— 


राज्ञा श्रीसवंसेनेन .........1 
Jdbbcobobobcc विजयं gt: ॥ 


Only one manuscript of this work has been found, from 
which the work has been edited. It was greatly damaged. So 
several words in the above verse have been lost, but fortunate- 
ly, its most important portion has been preserved. It shows 
that the author of the Harivijaya was a king named Sarvasena. 
The order in which the several authors have been praised in 
the introduction of the Avantisundari-katha seems to be chrono- 
logical. In these verses Sarvasena, the author of the Hari- 
vijaya, is mentioned after Bhasa and before the author of the 
Setu and Kālidāsa. So Sarvasena seems to have preceded 
Kalidasa. 

Until 1939 nothing was known about king Sarvasena. In 
that year a copper-plate grant of the Vakatakas was discover- 
ed at Basim in the Akola district of Vidarbha. It has been 
subsequently edited by us in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 139f). It mentions Sarvasena asa son of the powerful 
Vakataka Samrat Pravarasena I and as the founder of the Vat- 
sagulma (modern Basim) branch of the Vakataka family, 
Sarvasena was also mentioned in the inscription in Ajanta 
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Cave XVI, but as that record is very much abraded, the name 
was wrongly read as Rudrasena, who was identified with the 
first Vakataka prince of that name. In our edition of that 
record we have shown where the name of Sarvasena occurred 
in it. 

There is only one prince named Sarvasena in Indian 
history. He belonged to the Vakataka family and flourished 
from c. A.D. 330 to A.D. 355. He is evidently the author of 
the afore-mentioned Prakrit kavya Harivijaya. 


From Anandavardhana's statement cited above, it is 
clear that the original story of Parijataharana was simple and 
unembellished as in the Critical Edition of the Harivamsa, When 
Sarvasena used it as the subject ofthis kazya, he seems to have 
made several changes in it, omitting some incidents and add- 
ing others, but the story in the Harivamsa remained unaffected 
by his Prakrit kavyya as is evident from its version given by 
Kshemendra. Thereafter, some poet seems to have changed 
it on the model of the Harivijaya kavya. The new version 
shows that Krishna invaded Indra’s city to obtain the Parijata 


. tree for the appeasement of Satyabhama. That version differ- 


ed from the Harivijaya in certain respects. For instance, the 
latter Kavya states that Krishna sent Satyaki as his nisrisht- 
artha dita to Indra. In the new version Narada was entrusted 
with the negotiation. There must have been other changes as 
well, but as the Harivijaya has not been recovered till now, it 
is not possible to state them definitely.” 


As stated above, the story of Parijataharana in the Hari- 
vamsa was a simple, unembellished one as in the Critical Edi- 
tion till the time of Sarvasena. That the WHarivaméa was then 
included in the Mahabharata has already been shown. So the 
Mahabharata and the Harivamsa must have both attained the 


l. The story occurs as in the Critical Edition in the Bhigavata 
Puràna (10th cen. A.D.). See X, 59, 39-40. 


2. There are other instances of Sanskrit classical works- having been 
drawn upon in the Puranas. We have shown in our Kālidāsa (pp.139 f. and 
305 f.) that the Sivapurana has borrowed some incidents and expressions 
from the Kumdrasambhava, and the Padmapurdna from the Sakuntala. 
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form in their Critical Edition at least a hundred and fifty years 
before. In other words, the Harivamsa must have been compos- 
ed before A.D. 200 at least. This is the lower limit of its date. . 
Its story isas old as the age of Patanjali (middle of the 
second century B.C.), but the upper limit of the Harivamsa 
cannot be definitely fixed in the present state ‘of our know- 
ledge. 





II. A NOTE ON THE SUBHASHITARATNAKA- 
RANDAKAKATHA OF ARYASURA* 


The Subhashitaratnakarandakakatha has recently been pub- 
lished as an Appendix to the Jatakamala of Aryasura (No. 21 
of the Bauddha Sarhskrita Granthavali). The work has been 
edited by Dr. A.C. Banerjee from a single Nepali manuscript. 
It contains twenty-eight chapters called kathas containing 
verses from two to forty-three, preaching the various paramilas 
(perfections). The work is generally ascribed to Arya$ura, the 
well-known author of the Jatakamala, but. both Dr. P.L. Vaidya, 
who has edited the Jatakamala, and Dr. Banerjee are of 
the opinion that the author of the work under consideration 
is not the famous Aryastira who flourished in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., but some other namesake of his who lived in a later 
age, which neither of them has tried to determine. In this note 
. itis proposed to show that the Subhashitakarandakakatha also is 
an early work and may have been from the pen of the famous 
Aryasüra. 

The editor has given the name of the work as Subhashita- 
karandakakatha, but it does not occur in the colophon of the 
work in the Nepili manuscript, which gives the name as Subha- 
shitaratnakakarandaka. The name given to the present work is 
said to occur in the Tibetan version. I have not been able to 
verify this. But if the word katha formed a part of the title, the 
latter may have been Subhashitakatharatnakarandaka; for it con- 
tains collections of verses called kathas (e.g. Punya-protsahana- 
katha, Dharma-sravana-protsahana-katha. etc.). 

As for the lower date of the work, I invite attention to 
the citation of the verse Lakshmi-niketam etc. (v. 6 of the first 
katha) in two copper-plate grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
namely, (1) the Valabhi grant of Guhasena, dated Gupta year 
248 (A.D. 567-68) and the Valabhi grant of Dharasena II, dated 

* The Adyar Literary Bulletin, Vol. XXV, pp. 304 f 
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Gupta year 269 (A.D. 588-89). Generally, at the end of a 
copper-plate grant there are benedictory and imprecatory 
verses usually ascribed to Vyasa or Ramchandra. Such verses 
occur both in the earlier and later grants of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi. But those who drafted the two grants mentioned above 
seem to have drawn upon the Subhashitakatharatnakarandaka 
which contains didactic verses, for one of them. The earlier 
of the two grants, in which the verse Lakshmi-niketam etc. 
occurs, does not introduce it with the usual words afi catra 
Vyasa-gitüh sloka bhavanti, being evidently aware that it occurred 
not in the Mahabharata but in a Buddhist work, viz. the 
Subhashitakatha-ratna-karandaka. In course of time, however, 
this work seems to have gone out of use, and so in the second 
grant, namely, the V alabhi copper-plate grant of Dharasena 
II, the benedictory and imprecatory verses including the 
verse in question are introduced with the words uktam cha 
bhagavata veda-vyasena Vyasena. Its author evidently did not 
know that the verse was taken from a Buddhist work. 

The citation of the verse Lakshmi-niketam etc. in the ear- 
lier of the two Valabhi grants shows that the work Subhashita- 
katha-ratna-karandaka was composed at least before A.D. 550. 
We know of no Buddhist writer named Aryasura who flourish- 
ed before this date except the well-known author of the 
Jjatakamala. It is not, therefore, unlikely that the Subhashita- 
katha-ratna-karandaka also was the work of Aryastra who 
flourished in the fourth century A.D. 

The verse occurs ina very corrupt form in both the 
aforementioned Valabhi grants. In the earlier grant it is cited 
as follows :— 


लक्ष्मीनिकेतं यदपाश्रयेण प्राप्तोसि..................। 
पक्ष॑न्येव च पुण्पान्यभिबाद्धा यथा न कशंनीयो ह्यूपकारिपक्षः ॥ 


In the other grant the wording is :— 


लक्ष्मीनिकेतं यदपाश्रयेण प्राप्तो. . .कोसिमतं SI । 
तान्येव पुण्यानि (adat न हापनीयो ह्य.पकारिपक्षः ॥ 


Owing to the corrupt form the verse was not properly under- 
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stood by the editors of the grants. Dr. Banerjee has given us 
the following correct form .— 

लक्ष्मीनिकेतं यदुपाश्रयेण प्राप्तोऽसि लोकाभिमतं प्रभुत्वम्‌ । 

तान्येव पुण्यानि विवर्धयेथा न कर्षणीयो ह्यू.पकारिपक्षः ॥ 


The verse, therefore, means : “The religious merit by virtue 
of which you have obtained (this) lordship respected in the 
world, which is the abode of royal fortune, should be augment- 
ed; the obliging ally (i.e. your religious merit) should not be 
abandoned." 

In the first Katha or collection of didactic verses which 
preach the augmentation of religious merit, there is nothing 
more appropriate for citation in a copper-plate grant than 
the verse in question 

We need not doubt, as Dr. Vaidya and Dr. Banerjee 
have done, Arya$üra's authorship of the Subhashita-katha-ratna- 
karandaka. The verses are composed in elegant. Sanskrit. As 
allof them are didactic, there is no scope for any flight of 
fancy. But the work has certainly sufficient merit to justify 


our ascribing it to Aryastira, who hasbeen praised for his 


chaste expression. 





^" d Let 
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ill. FRESH LIGHT ON THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF KALAPRIYANATHA 


It is well known that all the plays ofthe great Sanskrit poet 
Bhavabhiti were staged at the fair of the god Kalapriyanatha. 
Several Sanskrit commentators and almost all editors of 
Bhavabhüti's plays identify this god with Mahakala of Ujja- 
yini. Thus, Tripurári, an old commentator of the Malati- 
madhava, says कालप्रियनाथस्य महाकालास्पदस्य शम्भो: । ‘“Kalapriyanatha 
is god Siva in the temple of Mahakala." Some other commen- 
tators like Viraraghava, -though they have not made such an 
explicit statement as this, still identify the god Kalapriya- 
natha with Siva.  Viraraghava, for instance, who first adopts 
the reading Kalapriyanatha, says, कालप्रियानायस्य कालप्रियानामिकाम्वि- 
कापते: | (Kalapriyanatha means Siva, the husband of Kalapriya 
i.e. Ambika.) He shows further that even with the reading 
Kalapriyanatha the same meaning is intended. Dr. Belval- 
karl, Dr. Kane,? Prof. Todar Mall? and Prof. Karmarkar* 
also have accepted the view that Kalapriyanatha was a name 
ofSiva. But while Dr. Belvalkar and Dr. Kane identify him 
with Mahakala of Ujjayini® Prof. Karmarkar thinks that he 
is identical with Suvarnabindu of Padmavati, mentioned by 
Bhavabhiti in the Malatimadhava. M. V. Lele, who located 
the temple of Kalapriyanatha at Kalpi, also thought that the 
god was none other than Siva.® 

From references in the Puranas and inscriptions I showed 
several years ago that Kalapriyanatha was a name of the Sun, 


l. See his translation of the Uttarardmacharita (Harward Oriental 
Series), p. 15, n. 1. 

9. Sec his edition of the Uttarardmacharita, Notes, p. 3. 

3. See his edition of the Mahaviracharita, Introd., p. xxiv- 

4. Bhavabhiti, p. 6. 

5. Belvalkar would, however, liketo keep this question open. Op. 
Cit , p. xxxvii. 

6. Loc. cit. 
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and thatthere was a famous temple of that god at Kalpi on 


the Yamuna. There is still an artificial mound at Kalpi known. 


as Kalapadeva ka tila ( the mound of Kalapadeva), which proba- 
bly marks the site of the temple of Kalapriyanatha. Dr. Kane 
Sd some objections against this identification in his recent 
edition of the Uttararamacharita. They have been critically 
examined and shown to have no weight in my Studies in 
Indology. Vol. IV, pp. 72 f. In the present note I intend to 
draw the attention of scholars to some new evidence that has 
recently come to my notice. 

I have recently been engaged in bringing outa new 
edition of Bhavabhiti’s Malatzmadhava critically edited by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. While reading the proofs of the new 
edition, I noticed an important extract from an old manus- 
cript of the work given in a foot-note,by Dr. Bhandarkar. It 
has a bearing on the present question. 


In the prastavana of the Malatimadhava the Sutradhara after 
giving information about the ancestors of Bhavabhuti and 
about his learning, says,! अतो यदस्माकमपितं प्रियसुहृदा तत्रभवता काश्यपेन 
भवभूतिनाम्ना ब्राह्मणेन प्रकरणं स्वकृतं मालतीमाधवं नाम तदेव भगवतः कालप्रियनाथस्य 
सकलजगदेकचक्षुपषो विश्वात्मनः सूर्यस्य पुरतो यथाप्रयोगेण प्रख्यापयितुमहम्‌द्यतः | This 
passage occurs in a Ms. in the collection of Bhau Daji. 


From inquiries I learn that an identical passage occurs 
also in another manuscript deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, which was not collated by Dr. 
Bhandarkar.® 


Though all the plays of Bhavabhiti state that they were 
first staged at the fairs of Kalapriyanatha, they give no des- 
cription of that god. So almost all commentators and editors 
of the plays have identified Kalapriyanatha with Siva. The 
passage cited above from two manuscripts of the Malatzmadhava 
shows, however, that Kalapriya was a name of the Sun-god; 


2 zl Malatimadhava, ed. by R.G. Bhandarkar (second ed.), p. 17, notes 


2. lowe information about this manuscript to the courtesy of Dr. 


A.D. Pusalkar, Curator, Bhandarkar Institute. who has supplied me an 
extract from it. 
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for he is described therein as the soul of the world and the 
sole eye of the entire universe. This description suits no god 
except the Sun. So at the time of these manuscripts of the 
Malatimadhava atleast, Kalapriyanatha was regarded as a 
name of the Sun. 

Dr. Bhandarkar had collected manuscripts from all parts 
of India for his critical edition of the Malatimadhava. The 
manuscript from which he gave the above extract was in the 
collection of Dr. Bhau Daji, a well-known researcher of Bom- 
bay. From Dr. Bhandarkar’s remarks it seems to have 
been deposited in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (now Asiatic Society of Bombay). It 
may still be there. It bears the date Samvat 1765, Nabhasya- 
mavasyayam ‘the new-mdon day of Bhadrapada in the 
(Vikrama) Samvat 1765.’ It is thus more than 250 years 
old. The other manuscript which also gives the above passage 
about Kalapriyanatha is deposited in the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute. It is No. 437 of 1887-91. It bears the date in a chrono- 
gram! which signifies Samvat 1703. Itis, therefore, older 
than the previous manuscript by 62 years. So the extract given 
above is not likely to have been recently interpolated in the 
two manuscripts. 





The extract in question is alsonot likely to have been 
inserted in the two manuscripts in the years cited therein, 
because for several hundred years past people have forgotten 
that Kalapriyanatha was a name of the Sun-god. From some 
passages in the Varaha and Bhavishya Puranas I have shown 
that there was in ancient time a famous temple of the Sun at 
Kalapriya (modern Kalpi) on the bank of the Yamuna, where 
the Sun was believed to be present at mid-day.? These pura- 
nas are at least a thousand years old. Again, Kalapriyanatha 
is mentioned in the plays of Bhavabhuti, who flourished in the 


l. ज्वलनगगनभूभुद्भ्‌ मि भिर्भावितेब्दे आशुतोष अवस्थी 
शचिबहुलदशम्यां वासरे तिग्मरश्मेः | SSH 
उदयपुरपुरेऽदः पुस्तक UAT aped: az curs समिति (उप) 


लिखितमलघुविद्यारामभट्टेन भव्यम्‌ ॥ ` 
9. See my Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second ed.), p. 17, 
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first quarter of the eighth century A.D. We next get a refere- 
nce to the temple of Kalapriya in the Cambay plates in the 
description of the Rashtrakuta King Indra III's invasion of 
Kanauj, which probably occurred in A.D. 918.! From the 
description there we learn that the temple of Kalapriyanatha 
had an extensive courtyard, which could accommodate the 
entire army of Indra III. The next reference to Kalapriya 
occurs in the Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara, from which we 
learn that it was situated to the south of Kanauj.* Rajasekhara 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century A.D. We have 
not come across any references to Kalapriyanatha in later 
works. So none is likely to have inserted the aforecited descrip- 
tion of Kalapriyanatha in the manuscripts of the Malatzmadhava 
after theeleventh century A.D. ^ 

It is not unlikely that the aforecited passage about Kala- 
priyanitha being the soul of the world and the sole eye of the 
entire universe is from the pen of Bhavabhuti himself. In the 
Introduction to his edition ofthe Malatimadhava Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar has remarked.3 ‘‘Looking to the fact that the 
groups (of manuscripts) give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
can be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the conviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the poet himself at different times and some Mss. 
have preserved the earlier form and others the later." This 
was also the opinion of Todar Mall, who has critically edited 
the Mahaviracharita. After referring to the aforecited remarks 
of Dr. Bhandarkar, he says,4‘‘I am inclined to think that the 
same remark applies.to the Mss. of the Mahaviracharita. It is 
likely that before completing this drama Bhavabhüti had his 
Ms. circulated among his contemporary poets and critics, who 
however, did not show much appreciation of it. This threw 


„the poet into a rage, to which he gave open utterance in his 


Mal. I, 8. The incomplete text (ending with V. 46) is, I hold, 


l. Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, pp. 366 

2. Kavyamimamsd (Gaikwad's Or. Series), p. 94. 
3. Milatimidhava (second ed.), Preface, p. vi. 

4 — Mahaviracharita, Introd , p. viii. 
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preserved in the Mss. of the Southern Group. Sometime after- 
wards, Bhavabhüti not only completed the text to the end of 
Act V, but also went through the original. This revised text 
travelled to the North, where it now appears in the Mss. of the 
Northern Group." 

It seems likely, therefore, that the description of Kalapri- 
yanatha as the Sun-god noticed in the aforementioned two 
old Mss. of the Malatimadhava was inserted by Bhavabhuti 
himself. In any case, it leaves.no doubt now that Kalapriya- 
natha was the name of the Sun-god and not of Siva at Ujja- 
yini or any other place. 


IV. THE DVISANDHANA OR RAGHAVAPANDAVIYA 
KAVYA OF DHANANJAYA 


Sanskrit rhetoricians have classified kavyas into three 
categories, viz. (1) the Dhvanikavya, in which the suggested 
sense is more charming than the expressed sense, (2) the Guni- 
bhutavyangyakavya, in which the former is subordinated to the 
latter, and (3) the Chitrakavya, in which the former is either 
nonexistent or is negligible. The first of these is regarded as 
the best type, and the last lowest. It is common experience 
that what is suggested is more charming than what is directly 
expressed. So the Dhvanikavya is regarded as the best type of 


poetry. Sentiments such as Sringara (the Erotic) are always. 


suggested, never directly expressed. The works of Kalidasa 
which abound in the delineation of rasas (sentiments) are 
examples of the best type of poetry. On the other hand, those 
kavyas in which stress is laid on the use of alankaras (figures 
of speech) based on the poet’s tour de force are regarded as of 
the lowest type 

Kalidasa's kavyas are the best examples of the Dhvani- 
kavya. He has indeed indulged in the use of íabdala:karas 
(figures of word) such as anuprasa (alliteration) and yamaka 
(rhyme) in the ninth canto of the Raghuvamía, but has not 
carried them to excess. His successors such as Bharavi! and 
Magha? have not observed such restraint. They have given 


l. Verse 14 of Canto XV of the Kirdtarjuniya is composed only of 
one letter n. See— 
« न नोननुन्नो नुन्नोनो नाना नानानना नन्‌ । 
नुन्नो नुन्नोऽननून्नेनो नानेना नुन्ननुन्नन्‌त्‌ |! 
Canto XV, verse 12 contains the gomiatrikdbandha 


2. Verse 114 of the Sisupalavadha (Canto XIX) is composed only of 
the letter d 


D —À aom 
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us examples of the Chitrakdvya by the use of such figures as 
Slesha, the use of one, two or three consonants only in certain 
verses and of such syllables as could be arranged into figures 
like the Sarvatobhadra, Muraja, Chakra, Gomutrika and other 
bandhas. 'Their intention in this was evidently to gain applause 
from their readers by such tour de force. In course of time the 
more obscure a kavya was on account of such devices, the better 
it was regarded to be. 

The Dvisandhana kavya is an instance of such Chitra kavyas. 
When the wording of a verse is capable of being understood 
in two different ways as descriptive of two different stories, it 
is an instance of a dvisandhana kdvya. Poet Kaviraja, who has 
described the stories of the two epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, in the same words, says of such kavyas :— 

रम्या रामायणी AAT भारती AT भारती । 


अर्धनारीइवरमयी giaa शोभतास्‌ ॥ 
He says that separate images of Siva and Parvati are fashioned 
and they are indeed very beautiful, but there is a rare charm 
in. the joint image of the two. So is the Doisandhana Kavya in 
which the stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
combined and narrated in identical words. 

Dhanaijaya, the author of the Doisandhana Kavya, is an ear- 
ly poet, though he may not be the first who wrote such a Kavya. 
There are diverse opinions about his identity and date even 
among scholars. Though his work was published as early as 
1895 in the Kavyamala of the Nirnayasagar Press, itis rarely 
read and has not yet been critically studied. Dr. K.B. Pathak’ 
view stated in the Zndian Antiquary, Vol. XIV (pp. 14 f.) as far 
back as 1898 that he was identical with the Jaina Mun: Sruta- 
kirti Traividya! who received a grant from Gandaraditya, the 
Silàhára king of the Kolhipur branch (A.D. 1105-1140), has 
been accepted and cited in their histories of Sanskrit litera- 
ture by such savants as Winternitz,?Keith? and S. K. De.* It 
is, however, erroneous as will be shown in the sequel. 

l. Traividya means proficient in dgama (sacred texts), nyaya (logic) . 
and zyükarana (grammar). 

2. Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol. IIl, p. 75. 

3, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 137. 

4. History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 340. 
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My attention was drawn to this problem recently as ; was 
studying the inscriptions of the Silaharas of Kolhapur; for it 
is believed that Dhananjaya alias Srutakirti-Traividya was 
patronized by a Silahara king (viz. Gandaraditya). The afore- 
mentioned edition of the Dvisandhana-kavya has long been out 
of print. So I had to get its copy from the Bhandarkar 
Institute of Poona. I have discussed the problem here from 
the material available to me. 

Different Views about the Date of Dhanarijaya—I—Dr. 
K. B. Pathak's View—circa A:D. 1125. 


Dhanarijaya has not given information about his place 
and date in his kavya. The work consists of eighteen cantos. 
In the last verse of the last canto we learn that his father was 
named Vasudeva, mother Sridevi and teacher Dasaratha. It 
does not name the kavya. However, from the colophons of 
cantos we learn that it was named Dvisandhdna and also as Rā- 
ghavapandaviya. The first of these two names seems to have been 
current in the earlier age of Bhoja and Rajasekhara as shown 
later. There were some other kãvyas also of the name Raghava- 
pandaviya, one of which, viz. that of Kaviraja, is still extant. 
Dhanarijaya was a Jaina by religious faith, while Kaviraja 
was a Hindu. So their stories of Raghava (7.९. Rama) and the 
Pandavas vary in several respects. 





The Kannada poet Nàgachandra alias Abhinava-Pampa! 
states in his Ramachandra-charita or Pampa-Ramayana that the 
Jaina Muni Srutakirti Traividya caused surprise to learned 
men by composing his Raghavapindaviya-kavya in the gata- 
pratyagata manner. In an epigraph dated A.D. 1163 and incised 
on a pillar ofa Jaina temple at Sravana Belgol in the Karna- 
taka State the aforementioned two verses eulogising Srutakirti 
Traividya? have been cited in praise of a homonymous disci- 
ple of Maghanandi, a famous Jaina Muni of Kolhapur. Again, 
the latter is mentioned in a stone inscription dated Saka 


a z 

CORE A 1. His predecessor Pampa (called Adi-Pampa) had written his Vikr- 
e he marjunavijaya or Pampa-Bhürata in A.D. 943. So Nagachandra is called 
cx Ar A bhinava-Pampa. 


2. Epigraphia Carnatica (Ep. Carn.), Vol. II, Translation, p. 18. 
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Samvat 1045 (A.D. 1123) in a Jaina temple at Terdal in the 
former Sangli State.! He is described there asa disciple of 
Maghanandi-Saiddhantika of Kollagiri (Kolhapur).? There is 
a Jaina temple of Parsvanatha near the Sukravara gate of 
Kolhapur, which a Samanta of the Silahi raking Gandaraditya 
had built and named Rupanarayana, which was a biruda of 
that king.” A stone inscription deposited in the courtyard of 
the temple there mentions Srutakirti Traividya, who was 
evidently the officiating priest of that temple. It is dated Saka 
Samvat 1058 (A.D. 1135) 

The aforementioned Terdal inscription, though it descri- 
bes Srutakirti Traividya, does not mention his authorship of 
the Raghavapandaviya. So K B. Pathak, who edited that inscrip- 
tion, conjectured that Srutakirti Traividya must have written 
it after A.D. 1123, the date of the record; for both the Pampa- 
Ramayana and the Sravana Belgol inscription state explicitly 
that Srutakirti Traividya was the author of the Raghavapanda- 
viya. As neither of these mentions the name of Dhananjaya in 
connection with that kavya, Pathak conjectured that Srutakirti 
Traividya must have published it under that pseudo-name. 
The work must have been composed between Saka Sarhvat 
1045 (A.D. 1123), the date of the Terdal inscription, and 
Saka Sarhvat 1076 (A.D. 1154), the known date of Pampa.* 
Pampa evidently knew of this pseudo-name Dhanarijaya of 
Srutakirti Traividya. So he has mentioned the latter as the 
author of the Raghavapandaviya. But others did not know it. 
Hence the Raghavapandaviya is known as the work of Dhananjaya 
the real name of the author (Srutakirti Traividya) having 

passed into oblivion 
Examination of Pathak’s View 

The aforementioned view of Pathak about the identity 
and date of Dhananjaya has been accepted by Winternitz 
Keith and S.K. De, but that it is erroneous was first shown 
conclusively by A. Venkatasubbiah in his article in the four- 


Ind. Ant., Vol. X, pp. 14 f. 

Ibid., p. 23. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 30 f. 

Pampa is, however, prcved to have flourished before A D, 1106 
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nal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. III 
(New Series, 1928), pp. 134 f. His arguments were as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Srutakirti Traividya, mentioned by Pampa as the 
author of the Raghavapandaviya, was different from the homo- 
nymous Jaina priest of the Kolhapur Jaina Basadi, though 
both bore the epithet Traividya (proficient in agama, tarka and 
vyakarana); for their guru-paramparas were different. The guru- 
parampara of Srutakirti Traividya, the author of the Raghava- 
pandaviya mentioned by Pampa, vas—Balachandra-M egha- 
chandra-Subhakirti-Vàsupüjya-Srutakirti, while that of Sruta- 
kirti Traividya, the priest of the Kolhapur Jaina temple, was 
Kulabhüshana-K ulachandra-Maghanandi-Srutakirti 

(2) Pampa flourished in cirea A.D. 1100; for an extract 
from his Ramayana has been cited in praise of the Jaina Mun: 
Meghachandra in a Sravana Belgol inscription, dated A. D 
1115.1 So the Srutakirti Traividya described by him must 
havelived considerably prior to A.D. 1100. On the other 
hand, the inscriptions of the time of the Srutakirti of Traivi- 
dya of Kolhapur are dated Saka Samvat 1045 and 1058. He 
was a contemporary of the Silahara king Gandaraditya (circa 
A.D. 1105-1140). His successor Manikyanandi Pandita was 
officiating as the priest of the Kolhapur Basadi in Saka Sam- 
vat 1065 (A.D. 1143).2 So Srutakirti Traividya seems to have 
officiated as priest of the Kolhapur temple from A.D. 1120 to 
1140. Therefore, he was undoubtedly different from his name- 
sake described by Pampa. 

(3) The Raghavapandaviya mentioned by Pampa seems to 
have been different from the extant kavya of that name com- 
posed by Dhanarijaya. The former, according to Pampa’s 
description was of the gatapratyagata type. R. Narasimhachariar 
a well-known Archaeologist of Mysore, interpreted this to 
mean that its verses when read from left to right, gave the 
story of Rama, and when read from right to left, narrated that 
of the Pandavas. But this does not seem to be a correct inter- 

l. Ep Carn. Vol II, Inscr,No. 127. 
2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 31. 


3 See Narasimhachariar's Introduction to Nagavarman’s Kduydva- 
‘okana. 7. B.B.R.A.S. (New Series), Vol. III, p. 138. 
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pretation of the term gatapratyigata. It seems to mean the 
same as Anulomapratiloma illustrated by Mamma a in the Tenth 
Ullasa of his Kavyaprakasa. It signifies that one gets the same 
wording of the verse whether it is read from left to right or 
vice versa. An instance of this in Dhananjaya's Dvisandhana- 
kavya is as follows : 


ततसारतमास्थासु सुभावानभमितारधोः | 
धीरताभिनवाभासु सुस्थामा तरसातत d 
(arata, १८, ४३) 


The first hemistich of this verse gives the whole Sloka if 
we read it first from left to right and then the same hemistich 
from right to left. Similarby, the second hemistich also gives 
the same jloka if it is first read from right to left and then the 
same from left to right. 


The meaning of the verse is as follows :— 


“Vishnu, whose sharp intellect has mastered (all $astras) 
(अभितारघी:) and who is valiant (सुस्थामा), expressed with force 
(तरसा) his noble intentions (सुभावान्‌) in his detailed vows (ततसारत- 
मास्थासु) which appeared even more important by his serenity 
(घीरताभिनवाभासु) .? From this instance readers can have a fair 
idea of the obscurity of this kavya. 


The Dvisandhaüna-küvya has two more instances of such 
gatapratyagata type (XVIII, 138 and 139). It has, besides, some 
quarters (XVIII, 58) and hemistichs (XVIII. 30) of the same 
type. But the whole kavya has not been composed in the gata- 


pratyagata manner. So it is not likely to have been intended 
by Pampa. 


II—Venkatasubbaiah's View—Tenth Century A.D. 

Venkatasubbiah has written a lengthy article in the 
j.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. III (New Series), pp. 134-160, on “the 
Authors of the Raghavapandavtya and Gadyachintaman™. In that 
article he has put forward the suggestion that Dhanafijaya, the 
author of the Raghavapandavtya Kavya was the sameas the Jaina 
Muni Hemasena, mentioned in the inscription No. 67 at Srav- 
ana Belgol. He was a very learned man and had the title of 
Vidya-Dhananjaya. In his Parsvanathacharita Vadiraja has praised 
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several Jaina authors including Dhanajijaya, the author of the 
Raghavapandavtya. All of them were Jaina Munis. So Dhan- 
anjaya also must have been a Jaina Muni. This Hemasena 
alias Vidyà-Dhananjaya flourished in circa A.D. 985, which 
appears to be the date of the author of the Raghavapandavtya. 
Examination of this View 

Vadiraja has eulogised his predecessors such as Deva 
(Pujyapida), Akalanka, Jinasena etc., one of whom is Dhanañ- 
jaya, but it is not cogent to suppose that he was a Jaina Muni. 
We have no indication of this munitva in the Raghavapandaviya. 
He names his teacher as simple Dasaratha. He does not call 
him Muni. So he also was only a Sravaka (lay disciple), not 
a Muni. Besides, as shown below, he has been mentioned by 
Rajasekhara (first half of the tenth century A.D.). So he could 
not have been as late as A.D. 985. 
The Date of Dhananjaya 

What is then the date of Dhanafijaya ? To answer 
this question, we must collect references to him and to his 
kavya chronologically. 

(1) The Kannada poet Durgasimha (circa A.D. 1025) 
says in his Pafchatantra that by his Raghavapandaviya Dhanari- 
jaya became the lord of Sarasvati. Durgasimha was a contem- 
porary of the Later Chalukya king Jayasinha II (or Jagade- 
kamalla I) (A.D. 1015-1042). So Dhanafijaya must have 
flourished before A.D. 1000. 

(2) Vadiraja has the following verse about Dhanaiijaya 
in his Parsvanathacharita (1, 26)— 

अनेकभेदसन्धानाः खनन्तो हृदये मुहुः । 
बाणा धनञ्जयोन्मुक्ताः कर्णस्येव प्रियाः कथस्‌ । 

This verse has several sleshas. It means— 
How can the words of Dhanajijaya, which convey several 
senses and require pondering over in the mind, be dear to the ' 
ear ? Were the arrows of Arjuna, which hit several marks 
simultaneously and pierced deeper and deeper into the heart, 
pleasing to Karna ? 

Vadiraja composed this work in Saka Samvat 947, Kar- 


l. See Nathuram Premi’s Jaina Sahitya aur Itihasa (second ed.). 
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ttika su. di. 3 (27th October A.D. 1026). Dhananjaya must 
have flourished sometime before him, i.e. before A.D. 1000. 

(3) King Bhoja of Dhara has referred to the Deisandhana 
kavya of Dhananjaya in some places in his Sringarapraka sa. 
One of the references is as follows!—adtazq (द्विसन्धानप्रकारस्य) उदा- 
हरणं यथा दण्डिनो धनञ्जयस्य वा द्विसन्धानप्रवन्धौ रामायणभारतावनुबध्नीत: 1 Bhoja 
flourished from A.D. 1015 to 1055. So Dhanarijaya must be 
earlier than A.D. 1000. His contemporary Prabhachandra has 
mentioned a Duisandhana kavya in his Prameyakamalamartanda, 
but whether it was of Dandin or of Dhananjaya is not clear. 

(4) In one of his stray verses Rajasekhara has described 
Dhanarijaya as follows— 


aa निपुणतां रू तां चक्रे घनञ्जयः । 
यथा जातं फलजं तस्य सतां चक्रे धनं NA: 


(Dhanaiijaya as also Arjuna attained such proficiency in the 
composition of a Dvisandhaüna-kavya and in piercing two targets 
that they obtained, in the assembly of good people, wealth and 
victory respectively. 

Rajasekhara was a court-poet of the Pratihara kings 
Mahendrapala and Mahipala and also of the Kalachuri king 
Yuvarajadeva 1.? He, therefore, flourished from circa A.D. 
900 to 940. Dhananjaya must have flourished before the close 
of the ninth century A.D. 

(5) The following verse giving the different senses of the 
indeclinable ili, which occurs in Dhananjaya's Anekarthanama- 
mala, has been cited in the commentary Dhavala of Virasena, 
the guru of the well-known Jaina author Jinasena. The com- 
mentary was written in Vikrama Samvat 873 (A.D. 816). So 
Dhananjaya must have flourished before A.D. 800.? 

(6) Another work of Dhanarijaya called JVamamala gives 
synonyms of Sanskrit words. It appears to be one of the 
earliest Sanskrit lexicons. Itgives the names of several Hindu 
gods and goddesses such as Siva, Vishnu, Brahma and Kartti- 
keya, but makes no mention of Gajanana. It seems, therefore, 


1. Raghavan, Bhoja's Sringára-prakása, p. 838. 
2. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era Introd., pp. ixcivi. 
3. Shatkhandigama, Introd., p. 62. 
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to belong to the age before Gajanana found recognition asa 
god in Hindu society. We find that the god gradually gained 
recognition at the close of the sixth century A.D. He does not 
find mention as a god in some works composed in the seventh 
century A.D. 750-800 may therefore, be the approximate date 
of Dhanarijaya. 

(7) In his Namamala Dhananjaya mentions Akalanka’s 
work onthe pramanas and the grammar of Pujyapada as the 
best works of their kind like his own Dvisandhana. The dates 
of these authors are not settled. Some place Akalanka in A.D. 
720-750, and Pujyapada-Devanandi, the author of the Jainendra 
Vyàkaraga, about the end of the sixth century A.D. These 
pramanas seem to point to A.D. 800 as the approximate date 
of Dhanarijaya, the author of thc Dvisandhana-kavya. He can- 
not, therefore, be identical with Srutakirti Traividya (A.D. 
1050), eulogised by Abhinava Pampa as the author of the 
Raghavapandaviya, nor with the Jaina Mun: Srutakirti Trai- 
vidya of the Kolhapur Jaina basadi who lived in the first half 
of the twelfth cen. A.D. 


The Works of Dhanatijaya 

Besides the Duisandhana-kavya, Dhanafijaya wrote Nama- 
mala, Anekarthanamamala, Vishapaharastotra and Y'asodharacharita. 
The first of these gives synonyms of Sanskrit words as in the 
Amarakosha. It belongs, however, toa much earlier age than the 
latter. His Anekarthanamamala has forty-four verses, containing 
vocables giving more than one sense. The verse giving the 
different meanings of it has been cited above. The Vishapa- 
harastotra has 39 verses in the Zndravajrá metre. Its recitation 
$ is supposed to cure one from the effects of poisoning. Hence 
its name. 

The aforementioned works of Dhanañjaya are still avail- 
able, but his Yasodhara-charita is known only from its mention 
in the work of that name of Bhattaraka Jiianakirti, composed 
in Vikrama Samvat 1650. As this work has not yet been traced 
it is not possible to say whether its author Dhananjaya was the 
same asthe homonymous author of-the aforementioned 
works. 
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1. Nathuram Premi. Jaina Sahitya aur Itihāsa (second ed.), p. 100. 
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The Dvisandhana kavya of Dandin ` 

Dhanajijaya is probably not the earliest known poet 
who composed a Dovisandhana-kavya. Dandin, who was probably 
his predecessor, also wrote a kavya of the same type as shown 
below. Rajasekhara states that Dapdin composed three works 
which have become famous in the three worlds :— 


त्रयोऽग्नयस्त्रयो वेदास्त्रयो धर्मास्त्रयों TAT: d 
त्रयो दण्डिप्रवन्धाइच fag, लोकेषु विश्रताः ॥ 


What these works are has been a matter of keen contro- 
versy among scholars for a long time; but from recent resear- 
ches they appear to be the following :—(1) the Kauyadarsa, a 
well-known work on rhetoric; (2) Avantisundarikatha, a romance 
in prose, of which a few pages have been recovered and pub- 
lished. The Dasakumaracharita seems to have been an abridg- 
ment of that work. It is not one of the three works of Dandin 
as supposed by some scholars; for it is written in a different 
style. (3) The third work is the Duisandhana-kavya. That Dandin 
wrote a Dvisandhana-kavya is known from Bhoja's Sringaraprakaia. 
-The relevant extract from  Bhoja's work has been given 
above. Bhoja has not only mentioned that kavya but has also 
cited the following verse from it :—! 


उदारमहिमारामः प्रजानां हषंवघंनः । 
धर्मप्रभव इत्यासीत्ख्यातो ALATA: ॥ 


This verse, by virtue of Slesha, describes Rama and 
Yudhishthira in the same words as stated below. 

(1) The Ramayana—Rama, who enhanced the delight of . 
the subjects, was endowed with great nobility and was the 
elder brother of Bharata, became renowned as one who laid 
down rules of religious conduct. 

(2) The Mahabharata—Yudhishthira, the son of Dharma 
(Yama), who enhanced the delight of the people, was endowed 
with great nobility, and was a descendant of Bharata, attained 
(great) renown. 

Dandin seems to be the earliest Sanskrit poet who wrote 
a Dvisandhana-kavya. It is not extant now, but from the example 


1. Raghavan, Bhoja's Sringdraprak:? fa, p. 838, 
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cited above, it seems to have been lucid like his Kavyadarsa, 
not obscure like the kavya of Dhananjaya. 

As shown by Dr. Kane, Dandin's literary activity proba- 
blylay in the period A.D. 6060-690. Dhanaijaya may have 
flourished slightly later. 

Dhananijaya’s Dvisandhana-kavya has eighteen cantos. He 
has woven Dhananjaya in the last verse of his Kavya. This was 
an ancient custom. Bhairavi has inserted Lakshmi, and Magha 
{ri similarly in the last verse of every canto of their kavyas, the 
Kiratarjuniya and the Sifupalavadha respectively. Prakrit poets 


also did the same. The Prakrit kavya Harivijaya ofthe Vaka- 


taka king Sarvasena is not now extant, but we learn from 
Hemachandra’s Alankarachüdamani that it had the word utsaha 
as the poet's mark-in the last verses of its cantos.! The Setu- 


bandha, another Prakrit kavya composed by Pravarasena, has 


the word anuraga used similarly. This mode of inserting a 
particular word as the poet's mark continued down to the thir- 
teenth century A.D.; for Kaviraja, who flourished then, has 
used his patron's name Aamadeva in the same manner. Dhana- 
ijaya has used his own name for the same purpose. See the 
following last verse of the first Canto of his Duisandhana- 


Kavya :— 


को वा कविः पुरमिमां परमार्थवृत्त्या 
qaaa वर्णयितुमत्र विनिर्णयेन । 
नित्यं विधिः सततसंनिहितो agfa- 
सन्याहशं सृजति यत्र QARATA N 


See also the following hemistichs of the last verses of the next 
two cantos— 
Canto II 
व्यसनरहितराजराज्यभारः 
स्वमुपचिकाय यशो धनंजयेन ॥ 
‘Canto III 
न हि श्रुतवतां नामासाध्यं 
धनञ्जयमिच्छतास्‌ ॥। 
In a Doisandhana-kavya, the poet narrates two stories in 
identical words. How this becomes possible, is stated by the 


1. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second ed.), p. 116. 
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poet Kaviraja, who composed his Raghavapandaviya in a later 
age :— 


प्रायः प्रकरणक्येन विशेषण विदेष्ययो: i 
परिवृत्त्या क्वक्तित्तद्ददुपमानोपमेययो: i 
क्ञचित्पदश्च नानार्थे: Wa Em T | 
विधास्यते मया काव्यं श्रीरामायणभारतम्‌ ॥ 


Kaviraja says, *I have used the following devices in narrating 
the stories of the Ramayana and the Bharata in the same 
words :—In some places, where the incidents (e.g. going into 
exile) are identical, the same description applies to both; in 
some other cases, the viseshanas of one narrative (e.g. bibhisha- 
na, duryodhana) become the viseshyas of the other; similarly 
the Upameya and the Upamanas can be interchanged. In some 
cases this becomes possible by the use of Sleshas andVakroktis 
Dhanajijaya also has used all these devices in his kavya 

Dhananjaya was a Jaina by religious faith. He has, 
therefore, prayed to the Tirthankara Neminatha in the first or 
mangala-sloka of his Kavya :— 


श्रियं जगद्ठोधविधौ विहायसि व्यदीपि नक्षत्रमिवकमुद्गतम्‌ । 
स यस्य वस्तीथरथस्य सुव्रतः प्रवर्तको नेमिरनइवरीं क्रियातु ॥ 


(May that Neminatha grant you eternal bliss !—who, when he 
attained enlightenment, found the (whole) world as clear as a 
single constellation shining in the sky and who, like the rim 
of a chariot, propagated the sacred religion.) 


The stories of Rama and the Pandavas in the Jaina 
tradition are different in some respects from those in the 
Hindu epics. So those described in Dhananjaya's Kavya have 
been briefly given below. That work has in several places 
become obscure by the use of Sleshas and the persistent attempt 
to narrate both stories in identical words. The commentary 
Padakaumudi of Nemichandra proves very helpful in such 
cases. Badarinatha Sastri has summarised it in the edition of 
Dharianjaya’s work in the Kavyamala. 

Dhanaüjaya has himself described in a rather humorous 
way how a poet gets perplexed in composing a dvisandhana- 
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kavya by comparing him with alover approaching his lady- 
love in the context of Ravana entering Lanka together with 
Sita, and Yudhishthira Dvaraka :— 


वक्रोक्तिमुत्प्रक्षणमङ्गवन्धं इलेषं स्मरन्कालबलातिमुढः। 
द्विसन्धिचिन्ताकुलितो विषण्णः कविवियोगीव जनोऽभ्यसपत्‌ N 


(As a poet proceeding to compose a dvisandhaüna-kavya 
becomes perplexed with the thought of inserting vakroktis 
(equivocal expressions), utprekshas and various bandhas, the lover 
separated from his beloved proceeded to meet her, engrossed 
in the thought of how to talk equivocally to her, how to cast 
side glances at her and how to indulge in various gesticulations 
and embraces.) r 
A short synopsis of Dhanañjaya’s Dvisandhana-kavya! 

Canto I—After eulogising Tirthankara Neminatha and 
Sarasvatī, the poet describes the cities of Ayodhyā and Hasti- 
nāpura in identical words. 

Canto II—King Dasaratha was ruling in Ayodhyā and 
Pandu in Hastinapura. Description of their queens Kausalya 
and Kunti respectively. 

Canto III—Dasaratha had four sons, vig. Rama, Laksh- 
mana, Bharata and Satrughna, born to him, while Pandu had 
five, Yudhishthira and others. Dhritarashtra had Duryodhana 
and others. 

Canto IV—Having become very old, the king (Dasa- 
ratha and Pandu) crowns his son (Rama and Yudhishthira), 
after giving instruction to him in political science. This enrages 
Kaikeyi and Duryodhana. (A) Rama and others are sent into 
exile. (B) Yudhishthira loses to Duryodhana in gambling and 
goes into exile with his brothers. They both reach the Narmada 
(v. 42). 

Canto V (A)—Rama goes to the Dandakaranya. (B) 
Yudhishthira reaches the Virata country: (A) Lakshmana 
cuts down the forest of kichakas (bamboos). (B) Draupadi is 
seen by Kichaka. (A) Surpanakha becomes enamoured of 
Lakshmana and (B) Kichaka of Draupadi. (A) Khara, 


1. Incidents in the story of Raghava (Rama) are shown by A and 
those in that of the Pandavas by B. Other description is common to both. 
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espousing the cause of Surpanakha, and (B) Duryodhana, seek- 
ing to avenge the murder of Kichaka, come to fight. Descrip- 
tion of the battle. 

Canto VI-(A) Rama kills Khara and Düshana. (B) The 
Pandavas prevent the capture of V ira a's cows (go-grahana). 

Canto VII-Description of the Sarad season. (A) Sürpa- 
nakhà goes to meet Ravana. (B) Yudhishthira goes to Dvaraka 
to meet Krishna. (A) Ravana abducts Sita. (B) Yudhishthira 
resolves to win back his kingdom. They both go to the 
sea-shore—(A) Ravana to the shore of the Southern Sea, and 
Yudhishthira to that of the Western Sea near Dvaraka. 

Canto VIII—Description of the sea. Description of 
town-ladies flocking to see (A) Sita in Lanka and (B) 
Yudhishthira in Dvaraka. “(A) Ravana and (B) Yudhishthira 
discuss political measures with others. 

Canto IX—(A) Vali comes out of his city to fight with 
Sugriva. (B) Krishna comes out of Dvaraka together with 
Balarama and the Pandavas to fight with the army sent by 
Jarasandha. (A) After the battle Sugriva offers his daughter 
Kalyani to Rama and (B) Krishna offers his sister Subhadra 
to Arjuna. 

Canto X—(A) Lakshmana rebukes Sugriva and (B) Jara- 
sandha’s envoy Purushottama rebukes Krishna. 

Canto XI—(A) Sugriva, Hanuman and Jambavan and 
(B) Krishna, Balabhadra, Yudhishthira and Bhima discuss 
measures to be adopted in the circumstances. 

Canto XII—(A) Lakshmana leaves for the site of the 
Koti-sila (B) Krishna together with Balarama also leaves for 
the same place. Indra had brought that sila (slab) from the 
Meru mountain for the coronation of Jina. (A) Lakshmana 
and (B) Narayana (Krishna) assume a larger form than the 
sila and, having lifted it, they place it in its proper place. 

" Canto XIII—Hanuman, the envoy of Rama, approaches 
Ravana, and Srigaila, that of Krishna, goes to Jarasandha. 
They address them. (A) Hanuman moves about in search for 
Sita and (B) Srisaila for Sundari. Having met them, they 
assure them about their rescue by (A) Rama and (B) 
Krishna. 
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Canto XIV—Description of the invasion of the enemy’s 
country by (A) Rama and (B) by Krishna and the Pandavas. 
(A) Rama and others reach the shore of the Southern Sea 
and (B) Krishna and the Pandavas reach the bank of the 
Ganga. 

Canto XV—Description of jala-krida (sporting in water) 
of (A) the monkeys and (B) the Yadavas. 

Canto XVI—(A) Ravana issues out of Lanka and (B) 
Jarasandha comes out of Rajagriha to fight. (A) Bibhishana 
seeks refuge with Rama and (B) Satyaka, an ally of Duryo- 
dhana, with Yudhishthira. Description of the battle. 

Canto XVII—Description of the fight of (A) Rama and 
Ravana and (B) Krishna and Jarasandha. Lakshmana falls 
down, being struck by a Sakti. Harfuman revives him by means 
of the medicinal herbs fetched from Drona-giri. (B) The 
Pandavas are encouraged to fight by the speech of Krishna. 
Description of an evening. 

Canto XVIII—Description of the fight of (A) Rama and 
Ravana, and (B) of Krishna and Jarasandha. (A) After Rava- 
na is killed, Sita meets Rama. (B).After killing Jarasandha 
Krishna bestows the kingdom of the earth on the Pandavas. 
Then (A) Rama leaves for Ayodhya and (B) Krishna and the 
Yadavas for Dvaraka. Description of Krishna’s excellent 
administration. 

From the brief synopsis given above, readers will have 
an idea of the nature of a Dvisandhana-kavya. Every verse in 
such a kavya does not have two meanings. Every Mahékavya 
was expected to contain the descriptions of some common 
subjects such as those of a city, a season, sporting in water, a 
morning or an evening, battles etc. So verses descriptive of 
them convey only one meaning. Besides, some incidents such 
as going into exile may be common to both the narratives. In 
other respects, the poet tries to convey two meanings by means 
of Slesha (double entendre). Duryodhana, e.g., may mean either 
(a) Dhritarashtra's son of that name or (b) invincible. 
Similarly, dhritarashtra can be understood either in the sense 
‘of (a) the Kaurava king of that name, or (b) one who governs 
his kingdom. 

The story of Rama in Dhananjaya's kavya is mostly as 
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in Valmiki's epic. We say ‘mostly’, because there are some 
differences also. See e.g. Sugriva's offer of his daughter Kal- 
yani to Rama. But there are many more variations in the 
story of the Pandavas. They are represented to have fought 
not with the Kauravas but with Jarasandha to gain their 
kingdom. There are several geographical errors. The Pand- 
avas need not have crossed the Narmada to reach Dvaraka. 
Similarly, they could not have repaired to Virata’s country 
after crossing that river; for the latter was situated near mod- 
ern Jaipur in Rajasthana. 

Dhananjaya, being of the Jaina faith, has unneccessarily 
inserted the incident of the lifting of the Koti-$ila in the present 
kavya. The poet describes ,that both Rama in his march on 
Lanka and Krishna and others in their invasion of Jarasan- 
dha’s kingdom noticed it. So its location is uncertain. Jaina 
writers also are not unanimous in regard to this. Some locate 
it in Kalinga, others in Magadha and some others near the 
Dasarna mountain. It was socalled because a kot? (crore) 
of Jaina Munis attained salvation while sitting on it. It is 
believed that it was a yojana in expanse. It is regarded as 
sacrosanct in Jainism, but its description in the present kāvya 


“is irrelevant. 


Dhanarijaya’s kavya has become extremely artificial and 
obscure in several places by the use of Slesha. Besides, he has 
indulged in several feats of tour de force by composing verses 
or their parts in one or two consonants only as well as by 
such figures as Samapadayamaka, Vishamapadayamaka, Padadiyama- 
ka, Padamadhyayamaka, Padantayamaka, Srinkhalayamaka, gata- 
pratyagata etc. as well as by arranging syllablesso as to form 
various bandhas such as Afvapluta, Samudgaka, Gomütrika, Muraja 
and so forth. One cannot but regret such misplaced intellec- 
tual labour. 

Dhanafijaya has in many places imitated Kalidasa. See 
e.g. the following descriptions :— 

(1) Kalidasa— 


fad मरुत्वानिव भोक्ष्यते भुवं 
दिगन्तविश्रान्तरथो fg तत्सुतः i 


1. Nathuram Premi, Jaina Sahitya aur Itihdse, pp. 447-448. 
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अतोऽभिलाषे प्रथमं तथाविधे 
मनो बवन्धान्यरसान्‌ विलङ्घ्य सा ॥ 
(रघु- ३, २४) 
Dhanarijaya— | 
जाने हि मृत्स्नाभ्यवहारमात्रं 
मातुः प्रकाइय छलमन्त रात्मा | 
समुद्रवेलाजलसिक्तसीमां 
गर्भस्थितः स ग्रसते स्म भूमिम्‌ ॥ 
(garam, ३, ७) 
(2) Kalidasa— 
शुद्धान्तदुलंभमिदं वपुराश्रमवासिनो यदि जनस्य । 
दूरीकृताः खलु गुणरुद्यानलता वनलताभिः ॥ 
(शाकुन्तल, 2, १७) 
Dhananjaya— 
यदीहशमिदं रूपं स्थाइने5न्तःपुरेण किम्‌ । 
किमुद्यानलताक्लेशो रम्या वनलतास्ति चेत्‌ ॥ 
(हिसन्धान, ७, 5६) 
(3) Kaldasa— 
ata: पदाति रथिनं रथेश- 
स्तुरगयायी तुरगाधिरूढम्‌ i 
यन्ता गजस्याभ्यपतद्गजस्थं 
geantagts बभुव युद्धम्‌ ॥ 
(रघु., ७, ३७) 
Dhanarijaya— 
रथो वरूथस्य हयस्य वाजी 
गजः करेणोः पदिकः पदातेः । 
galaa ध्यानमिवात्मविम्बं 
स्वस्येव संनद्धमिवाग्रतोऽभ्त्‌ ॥ 


(द्विसंधान, १६,७) 
Though Dhananjaya’s kavya has become obscure in seve- 
ral places by the use of Slesha and the attempt to form bandhas, 


it is not altogether devoid of fresh ideas and lucid descriptions 
See e.g. the following illustrations :— 
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(1) See the following description of mountain streams 
flowing through thickets of forest-creepers in Summer— 


इह्‌ भान्ति मण्डलभुवः सलताः सदिर्तादका गिरिपतत्सलिलाः । 
वनदेवताभिरपदिइय मिथः पथिकान्‌ प्रपा इव शुचौ रचिताः ॥ 


(sasama, १२९, २५) 
The poet describes the streams as prapas arranged by 
sylvan deities for thirsty travellers in summer. 
(2) See the following description of warriors causing. 
several wounds on the chests of their enemies by their 
arrows :— 


saa शोर्यायतनस्य Fa राज्ञा शिलाशासनमिच्छतेव । 
वक्षः स्वनामाक्षरमार्गणाङ्क्ं परोवरस्याक्रियताखिलेन di 
(aam, १७, १८) 


When one erects a temple, he gets an inscription incised 
on a stone placed nearby, recording that event. The wounds 
caused on the enemy's chest are so to say an inscription recor- 
ding his valorous deeds. 

We come across such fresh ideas in this Kavya here and 
there. Itis indeed a matter for regret that the poet should 
have misdirected his poetic talent in composing an obscure 
dvisandhana-kavya. 

Dhanarijaya’s kavya was also known as Raghavapandaviya. 
Two other kavyas of this name are known. One of them was 
composed by Srutakirti Traividya as stated in Abhinava-Pam- 
pa’s Ramachandrapurana. We have shown above that this poet 
lived some time before A.D. 1100 and, therefore, he cannot be 
identical with the homonymous Bhattaraka of the Parsvanatha 
temple near the Sukravara gate in Kolhapur. The verses in 
the Sravan Belgol inscription ascribing the kavya to the latter 
have been erroneously quoted from Abhinava-Pampa’s work.* 
There is no evidence to show that he also composed a Kavya 
named Raghavapandaviya. 

The second kavya of this name was composed by a Hindu 
poet named Kaviraja. It was published by the Nirnayasagar 
Press in 1897 and is now out of print. Its author is known to 
many from the following verse in it (I, 41) :— 

l. This is discussed in detail below. 
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सुबन्धुर्बाण भद्रश्च कविराज इति त्रयः । 
वक्रोक्तिमार्गनिपुणाइचतुर्थो विद्यते न वा ॥ 

Of the poets mentioned here as adept in Vakrokti (equivo- 
cal description), Subandhu is the author of the prose romance 
Vasavadatta. He boasts in that work that he has used Slesha 
on every akshara of it.! Bana is well known as the author of 
the Harshacharita and the Kadambari. Kaviraja claims that 
he should be ranked with them as he has composed the Ragha- 
"vapandaviya full of Slesha. 

Diverse opinions have been expressed about his date. 
According to Macdonell, he flourished about A.D. 800. R.G. 
Bhandarkar thought that as his work is more lucid than Dha- 
nanjaya’s he must have lived earlier, between A.D. 896 and 
1141. K.B. Pathak placed the composition of his kavya between 
A.D. 1182 and 1197. Venkatasubbiah showed that Kaviraja was 
patronized by the Kadamba king Kamadeva II and his Ragha- 
vapandaviya was composed between A.D. 1236 and 1307. Fur- 
ther, he has stated that Pathak’s view that the poet’s real name 
was Madhavabhatta and Kaviraja was only a title conferred 
on him is unacceptable. As his work is not the subject of the 
present article, we do not go into this question. 

Kaviraja’s Raghavapandaviya is written in a compara- 
tively lucid style. See e.g. the following verse (I, 85) from 
it :— 

प्रतीपदर्शिनी सेघा विचचारास्य यत्पथि । 
ततो गुरुगिरा तस्या जीवितेशो बभुव सः ॥ 
This verse describes the following incidents in the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata—(1) Rama killed Tataka by the bidding 
of Visvamitra and (2) Bhima accepted Hidimba as his wife by 
the bidding of Yudhishthira. In this verse there isa pun 
(Slesha) on jiviteta meaning (1) Death and (2) a husband. The 
Raghavapandaviya of Kaviraja narrates the story of the Rama- 
yana from the reign of Dasaratha to the coronation of Rama 
and that of the Mahabharata from the rule of Pandu to the 
crowning of Yudhishthira in identical words. 
1. See— 
सरस्वतीदत्तवरप्रसादाच्चक्रे सुवन्धुः सुजनेकबन्धुः | 
प्रत्यक्षरश्लेपमयप्रवन्ध विन्यासवैदग्ध्यनिधिनिवन्धम्‌ ॥ 
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The following Dvisandhana-kavyas of other poets have 

come down to us! :— 

(1) Parvati-Rukminiya or Vidyamadhava—This describes 
the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and of Krish, a and 
Rukmini in the same words. This poet lived during 
the reign of the Later Chalukya king Somesvara I. 

(2) The Raghava-Naishadhiya of Haradattastiri—This poet 
flourished after Bhattoji Dikshita. Only two cantos 
and 148 verses of the third have been recovered. 
They describe the lives of Rama and Nala. 

(3) Ramacharita of Sandhyakaranandi—This isa Kavya 
of historical importance. It describes the life of 
Rama and the geign ofthe Pala king Ramapala 
(11th cent. A.D.) in the same words. 

(4) The Duyaíraya-kavya of Hemachandra—This is a 
dvisandhana of a different type. It describes the life of 
Kumarapala a Chaulukya king of Anahilavad (circa 
A.D. 1145-1171) in Sanskrit and Prakrit and illus- 
trates rules of grammar. 


Trisandhana, Chatuhsandhana and Pafchasandhana kavyas 

are also known. 
x * = 

After this article was completed I came to know from a 
casual reference in my friend Dr. A. N. Upadhye's letter that 
the Dvisandhana-kavya of Dhanafijaya has recently been publish- 
ed with an Introduction by Dr. H.L. Jain and himset 
and a Hindi translation by Prof. K. C. Gorawala in he 


Jianapstha Granthamala. The learned authors f the Intro- 
duction have independently come to the same centi 
as myself except in one respect. They icentiy Smaka 


Traividya mentioned as the author of the ASF THERES m 
Abhinava-Pampa's Ramachandracharitzfurzgz with the SINS 
mous JBhitàraka ofthe Riipanarayana Jaina iip = Not 
pur and place him in A. D. 1100-1150. Ico zc: aget ७ ath 
this view. This matter must be discussed here in some TEES 

l. See Viraraghavacharya's article in the X.S. pakara enengena eis १४2१: 
Volume, pp. 324 f 

2. See Introd. of the edition, pp. Itt. 
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The hierarchical lists of Jain Munis, like those of Hindu 
Sankaracharyas, contain the same names again and again 
and their titles like Traividya are also found repeated. So 
one cannot identify Jaina Munis merely on the evidence of 
the identity of their names and titles. Other evidence also 
must be taken into account. The Srutakirti Traividya mention- 
ed by Abhinava-Pampa as the author of the Raghavapanda- 
viya cannot be identified with his namesake who was the 
priest of the Riipanarayana Jaina temple in Kolhapur for 
the following reasons :— 


(1) Difference in dates—Srutakirti Traividya mentioned 


by Pampa must have flourished considerably before A.D 

1100. Anextract from Pampa’s Ramayana has been cited in 
Inscription No. 127 at Sravana Belgol dated A.D. 1115.* So 
Pampa must have flourished before A.D. 1100, and Srutakirti 
Traividya mentioned by him much before. On the other 
hand, Srutakirti Traividya of the Rupanarayana temple lived 
in the period .A.D. 1120-1140; for he is mentioned as the 
contemporary priest of that temple in the Kolhapur inscription 
dated Saka Sarnvat 1058 (A.D. 1136) and the Terda] inscrip- 
tion dated Saka Samvat 1045 (A.D. 1123). So his period of 
activity must have been A.D. 1120 to 1140 


(2) Difference in the Guru-paramparas—The Guru- 
parampara of Srutakirti mentioned by Pampa was Balachan- 
dra-Meghachandra-Subhakirti (Vasupüjya)—Srutakirti, while 
that of the Srutakirti of the Rüpanarayana temple was Kula- 
bhiishana-Kulachandra-Maghanandi-Srutakirti. So the two 
Srutakirtis were not identical 


(3) Non-mention of the Raghavapandaviya in the inscrip- 
tions of the time of Srutakirti-Traividya of Kolhapur—This 
Srutakirti Traividya was fairly well known in his age. If he 
had composed a kavya of the name of the Raghavapandaviya 
it would surely have been mentioned in his eulogy. But 
neitherin the inscriptions of his own time nor in those of a 
later time in Kolhapur and its neighbourhood do we notice 
any reference to his authorship of that kavya. It may be 


l. Ep. Carn. Vol. II, Transl., p. 54, f.n. 3, 
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objected that this is an argumentum ex silentio. So we proceed 
to state another. 

Though the Silahara king Gandaraditya describes him- 
self as having had the favour of a boon from Mahalakshmi of 
Kolhapur, he was favourably inclined towarcs Jainism. He 
had a queen named Karnadevi of the Jaina faith. He as well 
as his Samantas erected Jaina temples in his reign. Some of 
them were given the names of his birudas. For instance, the 
Rüpanarayana besadi at Kolhapur was erected by his Samanta 
Nimbarasa and named after the King's biruda. It was 
dedicated to Par$vanatha. Another Jaina temple dedicated 
to the Tirthankara Chandraprabha was erected at Kolhapur 
and named Tribhuvanatilaka which also was a biruda of 
Gandaraditya. € 

The Kannada poet Karnaparya who was connected 
with the latter Jaina temple wrote the .Veminathapurana in 
the reign of Vijayaditya, the son and successor of Gandara- 
ditya (A.D. 1140-1165). This work was published by the 
Madras University in 1940 and is now out of print. 

In the beginning of his work  JVeminathapurana,* 
Karnaparya has eulogised his predecessors such as Ponna, 
Ranna, Pampa and Nagachandra-kavindra ( Abhinava-Pampa), 
but he makes no mention of the Raghavapandaviya of Sruta- 
kirti. If the Jaina Muni Srutakirti Traividya of Kolhapur had 
composed a Kaya like the Raghavapandaviya, Karnaparya, who 
wrote his work in Kolhapur itself, would not have failed to 
mention it and its author in the introduction of his Kavya; but 
there is absolutely no reference to it in Karnaparya's work. 

But then, one may ask, how is it that this Srutakirti 
Traividya of the Rüpanarayana temple at Kolhapur is describ- 
ed as the author of the Raghavapandaviya in the Sravan Belgol 
inscription No. 64 (A.D. 1163) ? It is not difficult to answer 
this question. This eulogy of Srutakirti Traividya is in the 
form of an extract from Abhinava-Pampa’s Ramayana. The 
drafters of inscriptions at Sravana Belgol used to draw upon 
Abhinava-Pampa’s Ramayana in composing eulogies of Jaina 
Munis. There is another instance of this. The inscription 


1. For information about this Kannada karya I am indebted to Dr. 
A.N. Upadhye. 
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No. 127 (dated A.D. 1115) at Sravana Belgol contains a 
similar -eulogy of the Jaina Muni Meghachandra in the 
form of another extract from  Abhinava-Pampa's work 
(Agvasa I, v., 10). So this eulogy of the Srutakirti Traividya 
of Kolhapur at Sravana Bolgol is not a trustworthy proof of 
his authorship of the Raghavapandaviya. 

The Raghavapandaviya mentioned by Abhinava-Pampa 
hasnot come down to us. We do not even know whether it 
was written in Sanskrit or in Kannada;. Since the other 
poets praised by Abhinava-Pampa in the introduction to his 
Ramayana were authors of Kannada works, this Srutakirti 
Traividya eulogised by him as the author of the Raghava- 


pandaviya may have written that kawya in Kannada, not in 
Sanskrit. 


- 
co 





V. THE NAMAMALA OF DHANANJAYA 


The Namalinganusasana, popularly known as Amarakosha, 
of Amarasimha is generally regarded as the oldest Sanskrit 
lexicon, but the author himself states in the beginning of his 
work that he has compiled it after collecting, abridging and 
codifying the lexicons of his predecessors. Kesava, in his 
Kalpadruma-kosha enumerates the Sanskrit lexicographers in 
the following verse :— 


कात्यवाचस्पतिव्याडिभागुर्यमरमङ्कलाः । 
साहसाङकमहेशाद्य७ विजयन्ते जिनान्तिमाः । 


This verse mentions the following authors of lexicons :— 
Katya, .Brihaspati, Vyadi, Bhaguri, Amara (evidently 
Amarasimha), Mankala, Sahasanka (Vikramaditya), Mahesa, 
and, finally, Jina. The works of most of these are not extant 
now, as they were eclipsed by the excellent Amarakosha even 
as the works of early grammarians were thrown into the back- 
ground by the great Ashtadhyayi of Panini; but some of them 
were current till the time of Kshirasvamin (the second 
half of the eleventh century A.D.), who has cited them. It is 
proposed to give information here about another lexicographer 
who also probably flourished before Amarasimha. 

Dhanarijaya is his name. His work JVamamala has recently 
been published in the Bharatiya Jfana-pitha Series. It 
consists of 203 flokas. As stated in the preceding article, 
Dhanafjaya was a Jaina by religious faith. The work opens 
. with two marigala $lokas, the first of which is as follows :— 


तन्नमामि परं ज्योतिरवाङ्मनसगोचरम्‌ | 
उन्मूलयत्यविद्यां यद्‌ विद्यामुन्मोलयत्याप ॥ 
There is nothing peculiarly Jainistic in this verse. It 


can as well occur ina Vedantic work. The second verse, 
however, specifically mentions Jina :— 


l. See the edition of Kshirasvàmin's com. by K.G. Oka, Introd. 
pp. 4 f. 
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gd द्वितयमुभयं यमलं युगलं युगम्‌ । 
gri ga uH gd पादयोः पातु जनयोः ॥ 


The author next proceeds.to give vocables. Unlike 
Amarasimha, he does not give them under vargas (groups). He 


goes from one group ofsynonyms to another connected or 
suggested by it. Thus, after invoking the protection of the feet 


of Jina, he proceeds to give the synonyms of muni, because the: 


Jina was a muni. Next come the synonyms of his disciples and 


then his Siddhanta. The muni roams about on the earth. So we 
get next the synonyms of the earth (bhumi). This leads the 


author to the word bhi-dhara, which has three meanings—(1) 
a mountain, (2) a king and (3)a tree. So we next get the 


synonyms of a mountain, its table-land etc.; then those of a. 


king, and lastly, of atree. The tree leads the author to the 


monkeys that live on it, then to the forest, and lastly to the 
mountaineers, foresters, hunters and fowlers dwelling in it. We 


next get the synonyms of water, and then, of the fish, the 
cloud and the lotus, and next the ocean connected with it. 


Next we come to the man (manushya), his lord (the king), his. 


servant, his wife, other types of women such as kulata@ (an 
unchaste woman), Abhisarika, Ganika etc., then, the lover and 


his beloved, members of the family such as the father, the 


mother, the son and the daughter, next, other relatives, male 
and female etc. 


The foregoing analysis of the earlier part of the work. 


will have given the reader a fair idea of the method followed 
by the author in collecting vocables and giving their synonyms 
in the present work. As a result of it, important vocables 
such, as gods and goddesses, whose synonyms are given by 


Amara in the beginning of his Kosha, are relegated to a later 
part. The author_of the present work wasa Jaina. Yet he 
introduces Jina only incidentally after the synonyms of the 


world (jagat) whose lord he is :— 


3 विष्टपं भुवनं लोको जगत्‌ तस्य पतिजिनः 1 ११३ 


The author does not enumerate the names of all the 
Jinas anywhere. He mentions only Mahavira in v. 115. 
Hindu gods and goddesses fare better. Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 


E" 
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Indra, Lakshmi, Sarasvati and so forth are mentioned, though 
incidentally, and their synonyms are given. The story of 
Krishna appears to have been fully developed. His brother 
Balarama and his wife Revati are mentioned. Among sons of 
gods, we have Madana and Karttikeya, but we do not get any 
reference to Gajanana. After giving the names of Karttikeya 
together in one place, the author mentions another name of 
his (v;z. Guha) incidentally in connection with the peacock 
(mayüra): 

सयूरो बहिणः केकी शिखी प्रावृषिकस्तथा । 

नीलकण्ठः कलापी च शिखण्डी तत्पतिगुंहः NRU 


So he could have mentioned Gajanana in connection with 
gaja (the elephant). His silence in this respect is significant 
and throws light on his date. 

Some of the words and their meanings given by the 
author are interesting. He gives Devanam-priya in the sense of 
an ignorant person, and mattavarana in the sense of apasraya 
(a railing or gallery)— 

(१) स देवानास्प्रियोऽप्राज्ञो मन्दो WI: ।१६६॥ 
(२) निर्व्यूंहो मत्तवारणः ।।१३४॥ 


Dhanafijaya says at the end that his purpose in making 
this lexicon was only to guide the people in regard to the 
meanings of Sanskrit words. In this connection he gives the 
traditional story noticed in the initial ahnika of Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya about Indra not being able to learn all words 
though Vachaspati was his teacher. : 

Dhananjaya has not included homonyms in his Nama- 
mala. He has done this in a separate work called Anekarthana- 
mamala. In the beginning of this work he has paid obeisance 
to Jinendra and says that he has compiled this work for the 
benefit of poets (कवीनां हितकाम्यया). And surely he must have 
felt the need of it while writing his Dvisandhanakavya. We have 
shown before what light is thrown on his date by one verse 
(No. 39) in it about the meanings of the particle itz, cited in 
the commentary Dhavala. 

If we compare the contents of the JVamamala of Dhanari- 
jaya with those of the Namalinganusasana of Amara, we shall 
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conclude that the former belongs to an earlier age. 'The latter 
work is not only more comprehensive but is also much better 
planned. It has given not only vocables (namans) but also their 
genders (lingas). Hence its name Namalinganusasana. The genders 
of the vocables cited are nowhere mentioned in Dhanafijaya’s 
work. Again, Amarasimha’s work gives homonyms also. It is 
more systematic. It is divided into three kandas ( sections). The 
first kanda contains the vargas (groups of words) in a certain 
order, viz., Heaven, Sky, Dik, Kala, etc., then Patala and 
Naraka. The second kanda deals with the earth, towns, mount- 
ains, trees and creepers, animals and lastly men, their four castes 
and so forth. The third kanda contains adjectives, homonyms, 
indeclinables etc. Though this arrangement is not perfectly 
faultless, it is much better than the one followed by Dhanaiü- 
jaya, in which words of all kinds are jumbled together with- 
out any classification. It. is inconceivable that Dhanajijaya 
would have written his work in this manner if he had the 
Namalinganusasana before him. So his work is much anterior 
to the Amarakosha. : 

Another evidence of the priority of Dhanarijaya’s work 
to the Amarakosha is afforded by the non-mention of Gajanana 
in it, whereas the god appears in a fully developed form in 
the Amarakosha. The verse about him in that work runs as 
follows: 


विनायको विघ्नराजद्रेमातुरगणाधिपाः । 
अप्पेकदन्तहेरम्बलम्बोदरगजाननाः ॥ 


The name Duaimatura in this sloka shows that Gajanana was 
regarded not only as a god but also as an-adopted son of Par- 
vati in the time of the Amarakosha. This points to a later 
stage in the mythological conception about him. 

. What light does this throw on the date of Dhanafijaya ? 
The date of the Amarakosha has not yet been definitely fixed. 
The verse in the Fyotirvidabharana!’ which makes Amara (the 
author of the Amarakosha) one of ‘the gems? of Vikramaditya's 
court isnow proved to be spurious. Max Miiller long ago 
stated that the Amarakosha was translated into Chinese by 


l. Mirashi and Navlekar, Kalidasa, pp. 251. 
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Gunarata of Ujjayini in the sixth cen. A.D., but he himself 
recanted it later.! Still his opinion is cited in some modern 
works on the Amarakosha.2 But the Amarakosha is not so old. 
Winternitz places Amara between the 6th and 8th centuries 
A.D. The reason he has stated for this view, viz., that Amara 
must have lived before the decline of Buddhism began in the 
eighth cen. A.D. is not very cogent. The earliest quotation from 
the Amarakosha is supposed to occur in the Masa of Jinendra- 
buddhi, who is said to have flourished in the beginning of the 
eighth cen. A.D., but this evidence also is proved to be un- 
certain.4 A reference to the Amarakosha has also been traced in 
the Amoghavrtti of Sakatayana, which was written in the reign 
of the Rashtraküta king Anfoghavarsha I (A.D. 814-867). So 
Amara may have lived in the first half of the ninth cen. A.D. 
at the latest. Dhanafijaya, whose work is much inferior and 
therefore earlier than his, may be referred to About A.D. 750- 
800 as shown in the previous article. 

A clue to the upper limit of Dhanarijaya’s date is afford- 
ed by his mention of the work on the pramanas by Akalanka 
and that on grammar by Pujyapada in the following verse 
which occurs in the JVamamala? (v. 201): 


l. India, What can it teach us ?, (first ed. 1883), p. 328. However, 
in a note on p. 376, Max Müller stated on the authority of Bunyiu Nanjio 
that the name of the original work was Koshasd@stra-hetu-pratyaya-castu (not 
Amarakosha), and that the name of the translator may be Kulanatha, not 
Gunarata. He further remarked, *'It shows how careful we ought to be in 
using the statements even of our best Chinese scholars." "The statement is 
omitted in later editions of India etc. 

2. Seee.g. Amarakosha ed. by A.A. Ramanathan (Adyar Library) 


p. XxX. 

3. History of Indian Literature (English tr. pub. by Motilal Banarsi- 
dass), Vol. III, part ii, p. 456. 

4 It has been pointed out by Srish Chakravarti in the Introd. to his 
edition of the Kasikdvivaranapanjika that the passage अथवा तन्त्रं सिद्धान्ते | 
‘ard प्रधानं सिद्धान्ते? इत्यमरः | occurs only in one MS. of the work from the 
Deccan College (now Bhandarkar Institute). It is not noticed in the Ben- 
gali MS deposited in the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, nor in the 
MS. in the Malayalam characters in the Library of the Trivandrum 


Govt. 2 M ; 
B. See the Vimamala (pub. by the Bharatiya Jüàanapitha), p. 92. 
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प्रमाणमकलङ्कस्य पूज्यपादस्य लक्षणस्‌ । 
हविःसन्धानकवेः काव्यं रत्नत्रयमपश्चिमस्‌ ॥ 

There are two views about the date of Akalanka. Some 
scholars like A.N. Upadhye and Kailashachandra Shastri 
place him about the middle of the seventh century A.D., 
while others like R.G. Bhandarkar and Satishchandra Vidya- 
bhushana place him in the middle of the eighth century A.D.? 
In his edition of Akalanka-grantha-trayam (Singhi Jainagrantha- 
mala) Pandit Mahendrakumara Shastri has examined the 
question of Akalanka’s date at great length and has shown that 
he flourished in circa A.D. 720-780.2 So Dhanafijaya, who 
praises his work on the framanas cannot be placed earlier than 
circa A.D. 750. E 

As for Pujyapada, the second author praised by Dhanai- 
jaya, the tradition that makes him a guru of the Ganga king 
Durvinita (A.D. 540-650) may be correct. Dhanafjaya 
flourished much later. 

The foregoing discussion substantiates our previous view 
that Dhananjaya flourished in the period A.D. 750-800. 

This date agrees with the non-mention of the synonyms 
or even the name of Gajanana in the Namamalg. As I have 
shown elsewhere, the god began to come into prominence at 
the end of the Gupta period. The verse describing his icono- 
graphy in Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita is proved to be an 
interpolation. He is no doubt mentioned as eka-danta (having 
only one tusk) by Bana? (first half of the seventh cen. A.D.) 


l. See Akalarika-grantha-trayam, Introd. by Mahendrakumara Shastri, 
P. 13. 


2. Loc. cit. 


3. Ibid., pp. 13f. He has shown that Akalanka has criticised the views 
of Bhartrihari (A.D. 600-650), Kumirila (A.D. 600-680), Dharmakirti 
(A.D. 620-690), Dharmottara (A.D. 650-720), Prajüakara (670-725), Kar- 
nagomin (A.D. 690-720), and Santarakshita (A.D. 705-760). He, therefore, 
places Akalanka in A.D. 720-780. 


4. V.S. Agrawala places Püjyapada in the second half of the fifth 
cen. A.D. See his Introd. to the Jainendra Vyakarana. 


5. A.M. Shastri, India as seen inthe Brihatsamhita of Vardhmihira- 
p. 148. 


6. Harshacharita, uchchhvasa IV, v. 2. 
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and is prayed to by Bhavabhüti! (first half of the eighth cen. 
A.D.), but the latter mentions him only as a gana of Siva, not 
as a son of Siva and Parvati. The mythology that makes him 
an adopted son of Parvati was not then developed. It must 
have taken about a century to develop. Again, the Hindu god 
may have obtained recognition in other religions like Jainism 
a little later. So it is no wonder that his name is not noticed 
in the JVamamala. ' The Amarakosha, in which he appears as a 
full-fledged god with all mythological details, may, therefore, 
be referred to the first half of the ninth century A.D. This date 
is in keeping with the fact that a commentary on it called 
Amoghavritti was written by Sakatàyana, who flourished during 
the reign of the Rashtrakita king Amoghavarsha I (circa A.D. 
814-867). 

There was another work named WNamamala which has 
been cited by Kshirasvamin in his commentary on the Amara- 
kosha. Its author is not known; but from the quotations in the 
commentary it appears to be a lexicographical work different 
from the JVamamala of Dhanaüjaya. See e.g. the following 
hemistichs cited by Kshirasvamin :* 


(१) निकषा रक्षसां माता । P. 13. 
(२) fraa: age: aa: t P. 49. 
(3) पाणिः शमः शयो हस्तः 1 P- 104. 


None of these portions of the verses occurs in Dhananjaya’s 
work. 

As stated before, Dhananjaya has not collected homony- 
ms in his JVamamala. These he has reserved for another work 
significantly named  Anekarthanamamala. It gives important 
homonyms in forty-four verses. The work opens with a verse 
mentioning Pujyapada and Chailacharya Sivayana. The ho- 
monyms are not arranged on any alphabetical basis as in some 
later lexicons of homonyms. 


l. AMüdlati-Mádhava, Act I, verse 1. 
9. See Amarakosha with Kshirasvamin's Com. ed. by K.G. Oka. 


VI 


THE AUTHOR AND THE DATE OF THE KUNDAMALA 
—SOME OBJECTIONS CRITICALLY EXAMINED* 


In my Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second ed., 1968, pp. 
56-65), I put forward some new evidence to show that Dhira- 
naga, not Dinnaga, was the author of the Kundamala, and 
that his date lies between the seventh and the eleventh century 
A.D. When I brought my article to the notice of Dr. K.K. 
Dutt and asked for his comments, he very kindly drew my atten- 
tion to certain objections that can be raised to my views. As 
the questions are important and similar objections are likely 
to be raised by others also, I am critically examining them 


here, though he has not put them forward in any published 
article. 


(A) The Author of the Kundamala 


Objections to the view that Dhiranaga was the author of 
the Kundamala— 

Objection I— 7 arko'pratishthah etc. is an ancient floating 
verse, but when Vallabha ascribes it to Dinnaga, is it not 
possible that at least according to the belief of Vallabha, there 
was a non-Buddhist poet Dinnaga prior to his time ? 

Answer—Yes. Vallabha may have believed that there 
was such a poet, but Vallabha is a very late anthologist. No 
verses of Dinnaga have been cited as such in any other antho- 
logy—neither from the Kundamala nor from any other literary 
work ascribed to him. Vallabha's ascribing of the aforemen- 
tioned verse to Dinnaga must, therefore, be treated as due to 
some mistake. 

Objection II—Vidyakara anonymously quotes the verse 
J'val-ev-ordhva etc. from the Kundamala, but ascribes the verse 
Dyute panah etc. from the same play to Dhiranaga. Had he any 
direct acquaintance with the play, he could have easily ascrib- 


* Samarpita Ardhasati (Pandit D P. Mishra Felicitation Volume), pp. 
535 f 
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ed both the verses to Dhiranaga. Does this not betray his 
dependence on hearsay ? So his evidence does not appear to 
be thoroughly reliable. 


Answer—This is noticed not only in Vidyakara's Subha- 
shitaratnakosha but also in almost all anthologies; but we do not, 
on that account, treat their ascriptions as based on hearsay. 
For instance, Vidyakara cites 31 verses of Bhavabhuti, men- 
tioning his name, and 13 others without it, but some of these 
latter occur in his extant plays. Are we to suppose that the 
plays in which these anonymously cited verses occur were not 
known to him ? This argument has, therefore, no force. We 
must utilise all positive references, checking them where possi- 
. ble, and leave the rest. Now, of the two verses cited by 
Vidyakara from the Kundamala, one is definitely ascribed to 
Dhiranaga, while no verse from that play is anywhere ascrib- 
ed to Dinnaga. This evidence combined with the fact that 
the Tanjore manuscripts explicitly mention Dhiranaga as the 
author of the Kundamala should clinch the issue. 


Objection III—The Prasannasahityaratnakara quotes the 
aforementioned verses, but ascribes the former to Viranaga 
and. the latter to Hanimat. It is obvious that such evidences 
based on any thing but first-hand knowledge cannot be treated 
as reliable evidences. 

Answer—All anthologies, no doubt, contain some wrong 
references, but we should utilise their evidence after verifica- 
tion and should not ignore it altogether. Now, as regards the 
name Viranaga, I have shown that it is due to the writer's 
wrong reading of the name Dhiranaga in the manuscript from 
which he copied. As I have shown, the letters va and dha were 
closely similar in the 10th and 11th centuries A.D.; va hada 
short horizontal stroke at the top, which was absent in dha. 
In the thirteenth century A.D. dha developed a horn on the 
left, which distinguished it from va. So it is very likely that 
the writer of the manuscript of the Aundamala wrongly read 
Dhiranaga as Viranaga in the manuscript from which he 
copied. As for the other ascription to Hantmat, we must 
reject it as due to some mistake. The verse must have been 
taken in the Hanümannataka from the Kundamala. The author 
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of the Prasannasahityaratnakara evidently noticed it there, but 
failed to note that it occurs in the Kundamala also. But this 
mistake cannot negative the evidence of Vidyakara’s Subhashi- 
taratnakosha and of the Tanjore Mss. 


Objection IV—The old palm-leaf manuscript of Mysore 
in its prastavana has the name of the playwright written as 
Din.., which evidently leads to the reading Dinnaga, but the 
paper manuscript of the same library corrupts it, and this 
manuscript is very recent. The Tanjore manuscripts, on the 
other hand, read in the” colophon Aniiparajasya kaver-Dhirana- 
gasya. Isthe latterset more reliable than the former ? 'The 
problem can, therefore, be solved if. any new reliable manus- 
cript comes to our rescue and not^otherwise. 


Answer—The fragmentary reading Din..., no doubt, 
suggests the poet’s name as Dinnaga, but its evidence is oppos- 
ed to that of the Tanjore manuscripts. The latter are support- 
ed by the explicit mention of Dhiranaga by Vidyakara. 
Besides, it is only Dhiranaga (not Diünaga) whose subhashitas 
are cited in the anthologies. Even if new manuscript evidence 


is discovered, it cannot shake the already available strong 
evidence. 


In my opinion there is sufficient evidence to enable 


us to accept Dhiraniga as the name of the author of the 
Kundamala. 


(B) The Date of the Kundamala 


We shall next take up the second problem of the date of 
the Kundamala. To show that the Kundamala is not as early 
as the fifth. century A.D. I had drawn attention to the occu- 
rrence of the Nandi verse in praise of Heramba (the elephant- 
faced god). I pointed out that there is no obeisance to that 
god in any Gupta inscription. The image of the god in a cave 
of the Gupta period at Udayagiri near Bhilsa is crude. Later, 
from the image of the god at Bhumra (c. A.D. 450-500) it 
appears that the worship of Gajanana came into vogue at the 


end of the Gupta period. To this view the following obje- 
ctions have been raised:— 


-— M —À 7 
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Objections—References to Gajanana occur in several 
early works. So merely on account of the Nandi verse in 
praise of Heramba, we should not date the Kundamála later 
than the fifth century A.D. See e.g. the following: 

(I) References to the elephant-faced god in early Vedic 
works— 

The Satarudriya text of the Maitrayani Samhita (ed. by 
Leopold von Schroeder, Leipzig, 1903) (II.9.1) gives a Gayatri- 
mantra of Dantin who is Hastimukha and Karata! (Karata ?). 
The Kathaka text (17, 11), the Taittiriya Aran yaka (X. 1. 5) and 
the Manavasrautasitra (XI, 5) (Rudrajapa Section) also repeat 
the same mantra. 

Answer—The Maitrapani Samhita has, no doubt, a gayatri- 
mantra in praise of Hastimukha andit is often adduced to 
prove the antiquity of the worship of Gajanana. The contro- 
versy about this question arose in Vidarbha nearly forty 
- years ago, in connection with which the late Pandit Krishna- 
shastri Ghule of Nagpur adduced some important evidence 
to prove that the section of the Maitrayani Samhita in which 
the gayatri-mantra about Gajanana occurs is interpolated. His 
arguments are not as well known to scholars as they deserve 
to be as the controversy was carried on in the Marathi mon- 
thly Vagisvari of Nagpur (Vol. III, pp. 276 f.). I shall briefly 
state his arguments, supplementing them with my own 
observations. 

If one reads the section in the Mazttrayani Samhita (X, 
9, 1), one will notice that most of thirteen gayatris included 
in it are about later Paurdnic deities not mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. The following gods are, for instance, invoked 
therein—Kumara Karttikeya; Karata-Hastimukha; Danti; 
Chaturmukha (four-faced) Brahma; Kegava-Narayana- Vishnu; 
Paramatma-Vainateya. These gods are not Vedic. They are 
not praised or even mentioned in these forms in genuine 
Vedic literature. Their worship came into vogue only later. 
And this is corroborated by later secular literature and es 
criptions. Again, the cognate Kathaka and Kapishthala-Katha 


1. तत्कराटाय विद्महे हस्तिमुखाय धीमहि | 
तन्नो दन्ती प्रचोदयात्‌ ॥ 
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Samhitas do not contain these gayatri-mantras. ‘The Kathaka 
Samhita contains only the Rudra-gayatri; the Aapishthala- 

Katha Samhita does not contain even that. Besides, the word- 
forms and accents in them show several irregularities. See e.g. 
paramatmaya.! Notice also the accent of prachodayat. Asthis word 
does not occur in a relative clause, it should not be accented,? 
but it has the udātta accent on the third syllable. The inter- 
polater has evidently formed these verses on the model of the 
famous gayairi-mantra (Tat savitur varen yam elc.) in praise of 
the Sun,3 but has bungled in respect of accents. 

The Tuaittiriya Aranyaka—The gayatri-mantras occur in 
several places in this Aranyaka. See pp. 699, 754-55 and 
796-799 (Anandaérama ed.). Sáyapa was not sure about their 
genuineness. While commenting on the first of these in X. 1, 
he has remarked as follows— 


इत zd तेषु तेषु देशेषु श्रुतिपाठा अत्यन्तविलक्षणाः । तत्र विज्ञानात्म- 
प्रभृतिभिः पुर्वेनिबन्धकारद्राविडपाठस्यादृतत्वादृयमपि तमेवादृत्य व्याख्या- 
स्यामः | तत्र षड भिर्गायत्रोमि रात्मप्राप्तिद्वारभूता देवताविशेषाः प्राथ्यंन्ते । 


This shows that there were several varying recensions 
of these gayairis. Sayana comments here on six only, viz. 
Sahasraksha Mahadeva, Mahadeva Rudra,  Vakratunda 
Dantin, Suvarnapaksha Garuda, Kanyakumari Durga and 
Vasudeva Vishnu. Other recensions had probably more 
gayatris. Again, the same Aranyaka later (X,1) invokes as many 
as twelve deities including, in addition to the six mentioned 
above, six more, viz. Chakratunda-Nandi, Mahasena-Shanmu- 
kha, Hiranyagarbha-Brahma, Tikshnadamshtra Narasimha, 
Mahadyutikara Aditya and Vai§vanara Agni. 

_ The Mahanarayaniya Upanishad belonging to the Taitti- 
rtya-Sakha, which has a considerable portion in common 
with the Aranyaka, has as many as eighteen gayatris invok- 
ing, besides those mentioned above, some more deities. 


1. Maitrdyani Samhita, X.9. 1. 

2. See Panini, VIII. 1. 28. 

3. The editor of the Mahdndrayaniya Upanishad says that two more 
gdyatris in praise of Hiranyagarbha Brahma and Tikshnadamshtra Nara- 
simba are noticed in some manuscripts of the Upanishad. 


— BR | 
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such as Saptajihva Vaisvanara, Divakara Sürya, Sahasra- 
kirana Bhanu, Vakrapada Vrishabha, Bhagavati Mahadurga, 
Kamamalini Gauri, Chaturmukha Brahma and so forth. 

It will be thus noticed that these gayatri-mantras invo- 
king different deities, some of whom came into vogue only in 
later times, were composed from time totime as sectarian 
interests required and were interpolated in some works of 
the Vedic literature. No reliance can, therefore, be placed 
on their evidence. "Ar 

Objection—The Samavidhana Brahmana has a Vainayiki 
Samhita for the propitiation of the god Vinayaka, who is not 
a demi-god as he is excluded from the list of demi-gods given 
in Ch. II. 

Answer—That Vinayaka seems to be of the same type 
as that described in the Yajnavalkya Smriti (II, 271-294). He 
had not then assumed the later benignant form of Gajanana. 

II —References in th: Puranas— The Vishnudharma, assigned 
to prior than the fourth century A.D. by Dr. R.C. Hazra, 
refers to the worship of Ganesa. 

Answer—There have been so many interpolations in the 
Puranas that it is impossible to rely on any portion in them 
as of a particular date. 

III—Hala's Gathasaptasatt (ed. by R.G. Basak) refers to 

Ganapati with a trunk and his worship (IV, 72; V, 3). 
| Answer—I have shown (Studies in Indology, Vol. I, second 
ed., pp. 88-101) that the Gathasaptasatt has gone through 
several recensions. Weber has proved that there are as many 
as seven recensions of it, only 430 verses being common to all. 
I have shown that some of the verses now included in it were 
composed by the Vakataka kings Sarvasena and Pravarasena 
and the poet Vakpatiraja, a contemporary of Bhavabhuti. These 
poets flourished several centuries after Hala (lst cen. A.D.). 
So unless we know definitely the date of any particular 
gatha in it, it is better not to cite its evidence for any view. — 

I have shown so far that none of the arguments advanc- 
ed to prove the antiquity of Gajanana worship have any 
weight. I have also shown from archaeological evidence 
how the god gradually rose into prominence at the. end of 
the fifth cen. A.D. Secular works also corroborate this view. 
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There is no mention of the god in any secular Sanskrit lite- 
rary work of the early centuries of the Christian era. He is 
not mentioned in the Mahabhashya of Patarijali, the Artha- 
fastra of Kautilya, the plays of Bhàsa and the works of Kali- 
dasa. This is not argumentum ex silentio; for Patarijali mentions 
the images of Skanda and Visakha, and Kautilya says that 
tamples of certain gods such as Siva, Vaisravana, Jayanta etc. 
should be erected. Images of Skanda, Visakha etc. appear 
on Kushana and Gupta coins, but we see nowhere any 
image of Gajanana. I may quote here the following signi- 
ficant passage from a private letter of the late Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala—*'For the earliest representation of Gane$a in the 
Saka-Kushana period, please refer to Dr. Coomarswamy's 
book entitled, Yakshas, pt. I. He iz represented there not as a 
deity, but as an elephant-headed Yaksha. I think the idea 
originated that way. Perhaps many of our other deities got 
mixed up with the popular cults of Yaksha worship. At 
Mathura there is an architectural panel of the Kushana period, 
which shows a row of elephant-headed figures, again, I think, 
of the Yakshas. It is only in the late Gupta period that we 
have come across images of corpulent dancing Ganesa, a 
good example being deposited in the Mathura Museum.” 
Asvaghosha also mentions some elephant-faced Yakshas in 


the army of Mara when he attacked Gautama Buddha. The. 


worship of Gajanana seems to have gradually come into 
vogue at the end of the Gupta period. The author of the 
Kundamala in which Heramba (Gajanana) is described as in 
the classical form, could not have flourished in that age. 


1. Buddhacharita, XIII, 13-21. 


VII. IDENTIFICATION OF VIRAPALA IN THE 
VIDDHASALABHANJIKA 


The Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara is one of the few 
plays in Sanskrit literature which have a historical setting. 
Like the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa and the Malavikagnimitra 
of Kalidasa, it mentions a “historical event in the last Act, but 
it has been variously interpreted. The play was staged first 
at Tripuri (near Jabalpur) during the reign of king Karpira- 
varsha, whom Hultzsch was the first to identify with the 
Kalachuri king Keyuravarsha, also known as Yuvarajadeva I 
(A.D. 915-945). The plot of the play may be summarised as 
follows : 


“The king Vidyadharamalla alias Karpuravarsha of 
Tripuri receives at his court Virapala alias Chandamahasena, 
the lord of Kuntala, who has been deprived of his kingdom 
by his relatives, and falls in love with his daughter Kuvalaya- 
mala. His minister Bhagurayana, however, comes to know 
from astrologers that the king who would marry Mriganka- 
vali, the daughter of king Chandravarman of Lata would be 
the sovereign of the whole world. He, therefore, contrives 
to bring about the marriage of his lord Karpuravarsha with 
Mrigankavali. Chandravarman, her father, had no son, and 
so, since her childhood, he has brought her up as a boy under 
the name Mrigànkavarman. None but Bhagurayana knows 
of this secret. He manages to have the pretender crown-prince 
of Lata brought to Tripuri to stay at the Kalachuri court. 
Karpuravarsha's chief queen Madanasundari, who, though a 
niece of Chandravarman, is shown to be ignorant of the 
personation, occasionally dresses the pretender boy in a female 
garb. When the king sees her ina dream, he falls in love 
with her. The queen, in order to play a practical joke on 





ET 
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the king, induces him to marry a sister of the pretender boy. 
This sister is none other than Mrigankavali herself, though 
the queen, who is ignorant of her real sex, takes her to be 
Mrigznkavarman in a female garb. The king agrees and 
the marriage is performed. In the meanwhile news comes from 
Chadravarman that a son has been born to him. He, there- 
fore, requests his niece, the Kalachuri queen, to bestow his 
daughter Mrigankavali, whom he has brought up as a son, on 
a worthy consort. The queen realises her mistake when it is 
too late. 'To make the best of the situation, however, she 
bestows both Mrigankavali and Kuvalayamala, the Kuntala 
princess, on the king. Just then comes a massenger from 
the king’s General Sri-Vatsa with the following letter: 

“Through the power of Your Majesty, who is an orna- 
ment of the Kalachuris, and the policy of the Minister Bha- 
‘gurayana, all the mighty kings of the east, west and north 
have already been subdued. Only those of the south did not 
submit. Virapàla, the lord of Kuntala, who had been depriv- 
ed of his kingdom by his relatives, sought your Majesty's 
protection. By Your Majesty's order, we placed Virapala at 
our head and encamped on the bank of the Payoshni." The 
General then describes how his forces fought with a confe- 
deracy of several kings, viz. those of Karnata, Simhala, Pandya, 
Murala, Andhra, Kuntala, Konkana and others, defeated 
them and placed Virapala on the throne. Bhagurayana 
then declares that the Kalachuri king reigns suppreme over 
the whole country:"* 

The historical event mentioned in the Viddhasalabhanjika 
has been variously interpreted. Dasharath Sharma identi- 
fied the Kuntala king with the Rashtrakuta king Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsha III, and thought that the battle in which the 
Kalachuri forces obtained a decisive victory was fought on the 
bank of the Tapti (mentioned as Payoshni in the play). When 
I wrote on the problem nearly forty years ago,? I thought 
that the identification of Virapala with Baddiga-Amogha- 
varsha was not possible, because the play states that the 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol. LX. pp. 61f. 
2. Ibid., Vol. LXIII, pp. 36f. 
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Kalachuri king married the former’s daughter, which was 
manifestly impossible as Baddiga-Amoghavarsha (represen- 
ted by Virapala in the play) was his own son-in-law. If what 
the play states did actually take place, the Kalachuri king 
would be marrying the daughter of his own son-in-law. I 
therefore, proposed to identify Virapala of the play With 
some other claimant for the throne of Kuntala, perhaps 
Bappuva, whom Baddiga-Amoghavarsha's son Krishna III is 
known to have killed soon after his father's accession. Alte- 
kar, however, supported Dasharath Sharma's view. As for 
the difficulty caused by Virapala's daughter marrying the Kala- 
churi king, he thought that it was a mere poetic invention 
intended to complicate the love affair in the play.! Subse- 
quent study of the politicaPevents of the times convinced me 
that Altekar's view was the correct one and so I adopted 
it in C./.[., Vol. IV, pp. lxxxi f. 


Buddha Prakash has recently opened the question. He 
says, ‘‘It is highly improbable that Yuvarajadeva married the 
daughter of his own son-in-law which would be the position if 
Baddiga-Amoghavarsha is identified with Chandamahasena- 
Virapala...The very idea of such a marriage mus: have been 
so abhorrent and revolting to the conscience of the courtiers 
and other people, associated with the Kalachuris of Tripuri, 
that no person in his senses could conceive of presenting it on 
the stage. It utterly passes comprehension as to what could be 
that unavoidable necessity of introducing such an obnoxious 
episode in the play which compelled the poet to throw over- 
board all sense of decency and decorum." 

Buddha Prakash thinks that Virapala of the Viddhasala- 
bhanjika represents the Eastern Chalukya king Bhima, called 
Chalukya Bhima II, who bore the birudas Rajamartanda, and 
Chandamahendra. He overthrew Yuddhamalla (A.D. 928-934), 
who was ruling with the support of the Rashtrakitas. He was 
a claimant for the throne of Veügi occupied by Yuddhamalla. 
He was making preparations for gaining the throne and 


l. The Rashtrakütas and Their Times (first ed.) p. 110. 
3. Dr Mirashi Felicitation Volume, pp. 406 f. 
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eventually succeeded in getting it in A.D. 934. He sought the 
Kalachuri king's help by giving him his daughter in marri- 
age. His biruda Chandamahendra corresponds to Chandamahasena, 
the biruda of Virapala in the  Viddha$alabhanjika. Since 
Yuddhamalla was only a nominal ruler and the Rashtra- 
kütas were supreme at Vengi, the Kalachuri force headed by 
Bhima fought with the Rashtrakitas on the bank of the 
Pürna or the Painganga. On the eve of the battle the Rash- 
traküta king Govinda IV died and consequently his. army was. 
routed. Then Bhima Chandamahendra was installed on the 
throne of Vengi in A.D. 934. On the death of the Rashtrakita 
king Govinda IV, the feudatories offered the throne to Baddi- 
ga-Amoghavarsha, who was staying at Tripuri. The Kalachuri 
king Yuvarajadeva I thus attained the position of the most 


powerful monarch of his time. But soon after the accession of 


Baddiga-Amoghavarsha, his son Krishna III undertook to 
terminate the paramountcy. He avenged the defeat of his 
dynasty by marching against the Kalachuris and inflicted a. 
defeat on them as stated in the following verse :1 


रामहतसहत्रभुजो भुजद्याकलितसमदरामेण । 
जननीपत्नीगुरुरपि येन सहन्नार्जूनो विजितः ॥ 


Gonsequently, the traditional Kalachuri friendship with 
the Rashtrakiitas came to an end. The Kalachuris, thereafter, 
allied themselves with the Chalukyas of Kalyani, who supp- 
lanted the Rashtrakutas. 


Buddha Prakash has reiterated his theory recently.? So 
itis necessary to examine it critically. "There are several in- 


superable difficulties in accepting his theory. They may be 
stated briefly as follows: 


(1) Buddha Prakash identifies Virapala with the Eastern. 
Chalukya king Bhima II, because the latter’s biruda Chanda- 


mahendra is similar to the biruda Chandamahasena of the former 
mentioned in the Viddhasalabhnjika. 


1. See Karhad plates of Krishna III, Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp 278 f. 
2. Umesh Mishra Commemoration Volume, pp. 371 f. 
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But the correct biruda of Bhima II was not Chandamahen- 
dra, but CIEE a, Buddha Prakash has wrongly read 
the biruda in Y azdani s Early History of the Deccan, Vol.II, p. 
500. The correct biruda given there from the Paganavaram 
plates of Chalukya Bhima II is Gazdamadendra.! See Ind Ant., 
Vol. XIII, pp. 213 f. 

(2) Virapala is described in the play as a claimant for 
the throne of Kuntala. The General Sri-Vatsa says that 
after the battle of the Payoshni he placed him on the throne 
of Kuntala. Onthe other hand, Chalukya Bhima II wasa 
king of Andhra and not of Kuntala. His capital was Vengi, 
which at no time was included in Kuntala. 

Buddha Prakash is in, great straits in explaining this 
discrepancy. He says that in its widest extent Kuntala meant 
the whole of the Kanarese country. But this does not help his 
theory; for Vegi was never included in the Kanarese coun- 
try. Next Buddha Prakash makes the desparate statement that 
when Rajasekhara uses Kuntala in the plural, he understands. 
thereby the states of South India in general. He gives no 
example to support his statement. Does he not know that in 
Sanskrit the names of countries are always used in the plural 
unless some word like deía is affixed to them ?? Kuntala in 
the singular means the king of Kuntala.? There is not even a 
shred of evidence to show that Kuntala ever included the 
country round Vengi. 

(3) There is no evidence to show that Chalukya Bhima 
II had gone to Tripuri to seek the help of the Kalachuri king 
Keyüravarsha. It is a mere conjecture of Buddha Prakash. 

(4) There is no reason why the Rashtrakuta prince: 


l. See line 45 in the facsimile of the Pagavaram plates between pages 
214 and 215 in Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII. 
2. Sec e.g. the following— 
(i) अस्ति दक्षिणापथे frig पद्मनगर नाम नगरम्‌ । 
Malatimadhava ed. by R.G. Bhandarkar, p. 11. 
(ii) पञ्चालास्तव पश्चिमेन त इमे वामा गिरां भाजनम्‌ । 
Balaramáyara, X, 86.. 
3. See c.g. the following— 
कुन्तलः कुन्तशाली । Viddhasalabhaüjika, IV, 19. 


न कुन्तल: कुन्तलतामवाप | C I.I., Vol. IV, p. 293. 
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Krishna III should have felt offended if the Kalachuri Yuva- 
rajadeva installed Chalukya Bhima II on the throne of V engi 
as supposed by Buddha Prakash. As a matter of fact the rela- 
tions of the Rashtrakutas and the Kalachuris were not at al] 
strained as a result of the battle of the Payoshni. Krishna III 
did not defeat a Kalachuri king as wrongly supposed by 
Buddha Prakash. The verse रामहतसहस्रभुजो etc. cited above 
does not mention any victory of Krishna III over a Kala- 
churi king. It only states that Krishna III surpassed Sahas- 
rarjuna, the eponymous ancestor of his mother and wife. 
The root ji means here to excel or to surpass. I have pointed 
out another instance of the use of the root in this sense from 
Bagumra plates of Indra III, whish had baffled scholars for a 
long time.! The relations of the two families continued to be 
cordial after the battle of the Payoshni. I have drawn atten- 
tion to some verses in an unpublished commentary of a Saiva 
work which state explicitly that Baddiga came back and stayed 
at Tripuri in the Chedi court while his son Krishna III was 
governing the country as Yuvaraja from the capital Manya- 
kheta? 

(5) Even supposing that Virapala of the play represents 
Chalukya Bhima II, why should the Kalachuri army meant 
to instal him on the throne of Vengi proceed to the south-west 
from Tripuri (near Jabalpur) and reach the Payoshni (the 
Purna) instead of proceeding direct to Vengi through South 
Kosala (Chhattisgadh) ? The latter was the route followed by 
both Samudragupta in the fourth century A.D.3 and later by 


l. Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, pp. 115 f. 

2. गतवति शककाले मङ्गलेष्वष्टसंख्ये शरदि विशदपक्षे चाश्विने शुक्रवारे । उड़नि 
सुरपतीशे योग आयुष्मतीयं तिथिरपि च गतानां पञ्चमी aa शुद्धा । चेदिकुलराजधान्यां 
गतवति श्रीवन्द्यगे निहत्यारीन्‌ । तच्छासनेन वसुधां परिरक्षति कृष्णराजेऽपि || 

The tithi Friday, Agvina su di 5, Saka 858, regularly corresponds to 
the 23rd September A.D. 938. 1 obtained this extract from an ancient 
manuscript in the possession of Dr. S. N.Sen, Keeper of the Nepal Museum, 
and personally verified it at Hyderabad at the Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held there in 1941. The manuscript deserves to be 
published. 

3. CII.. Vol. III, p. 7. Samudragupta passed through Kosala 
(Chhattisgadh) and Mabakintira (Bastar District of M.P.) before invading 

Pishtapura and other territories on the eastern coast. 


SE EIN 4 
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Isanavarman Maukhari in the sixth century A.D.! to reach 
the countries on the eastern coast like Andhra. 

There is thus not even an iota of evidence to support this 
novel theory of Buddha Prakash that Virapala, the dispossessed 
king of Kuntala, was Bhima II of the Eastern Chilukya 
dynasty. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence to show that 
Virapala was meantto represent the Rashtraküta king Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsha. We know that he was a claimant for the 
throne of Manyakheta. He was residing at the Kalachuri 
court of Tripuri as stated in the Kudlur? and Sudi plates.? 
He celebrated the marriage of his daughter Revakannimadi 
with the Ganga prince Permadi Bütuga there. His son Kri- 
shna III had married a Kalachuri princess. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the Kalachuri king Keyüravarsha (Yuvaraja- 
deva I) espoused his cause and helped him in gaining the 
throne. The route to Manyakheta from Tripuri lay through 
Vidarbha. The army was opposed by the Rashtraküta ruler 
of Achalapura named Karkara, who owed allegiance to Govin- 
da IV. A sanguinary battle was fought on the bank of the 
Payoshni (Pürnà), which flows at a distance of only ten miles 
from Achalapura. The Viddhasalabhanjika tells us that Virapala 
accompanied the army and we know from a verse in a Silahara 
grant in praise of Amoghavarsha III that he had defeated 
Karkara (evidently the ruler of Achalapura).* Thus, there is 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 115 f 
2. See the following said of the Ganga prince Butuga — fei 
तस्यानुजो निजभुजाज्जितसंपदर्थे भूवल्लभं समुपगम्य डहालदेशे algi de 
तस्य सुतां सहैव वाकूकन्यया व्यवहदुक्तवि िस्त्तिपुर्याम्‌ 1। 
An. Rep, of Mysore Arch Deptt, 1921, p 11. 
Bütuga later took part in the battle near Achalapura- Sec— 
कि चात: faa नागादचलपुरपतिः ककक्‍्क राजोउन्तकास्यम्‌ CIC. Loc, cit. 


Ep. Ind., 111, p. 179. 

श्री त्ककं र राष्टुक्‌ टकट केऽसद्वं शसं घपं तो 
रीद्रद्रोहदवप्रतापशमनं निश्त्रिणवाराजले: | 
येनाकारि समुद़तेन्द्रधनृपा भूषाश्मभिविद्युता 


भाति श्रीमदमोधवर्ष सुघनोऽसद्ध,लिविध्वंसनात्‌ 1 
Altekar, The Rashtrakütas etc., p. 110. f 
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ample evidence to support the view that Virapala of the Viddha- 
salabhanjika represents Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III. 

But then, how to explain the obnoxious marriage of the 
Kalachuri king with the daughter of V irapala if the latter was 
his own son-in-law ? As suggested by Altekar, it was meant 
to complicate the love-story of the play. This is not surprising 
in a work of Rajasekhara. He is guilty of several other indis- 
cretions, though not of such magnitude. He had little sense of 
propriety. He was a chatter-box who took delight in incon- 
gruous situations and statements. We shall notice here a few of 
them. 

(1) In the Balaramayana (Act III) Rajasekhara shows 
that several kings of the contemporary dynasties attended the 
svayamvara of Sita, viz. the king of Chedi ruling at Tripuri, the 
Chaulukya king of Lata, the lord of Marahatta (Maharashtra), 
the Saka king etc. He is not conscious of any anachronism in 
that scene. 

(2) In the fourth Act of the same play Satananda gives 
the following advice to Sita :— 


निर्व्याजा दयिते ननान्हृषु नता इत्रश्षु भक्ता भव 
स्निग्धा बन्धुषु वत्सला परिजने स्मेरा सपत्नीष्वपि । 
पर्त्युमत्रजने सनर्मवचना खिन्ना च AGENG 
स्त्रीणां संवननं "UD तदिदं कान्तोबधं wg षु ॥ 


This verse is evidently in imitation of the well-known 
sloka in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, giving Kanva’s advice to Sakun- 
tala. Rajasekhara, however, is not conscious of any incon- 
gruity in asking Sità to speak smilingly to her co-wives. Did 
he not know that Sita had no co-wives either before or after 
her marriage ? He had no qualms of conscience in describing 
this advice to Sita. 

(3) In the eighth act of the Balaramayana Rajasekhara 
describes the journey, through air, of the aerial car of Rama 
and Sita from Lanka to Ayodhya. Rajasekhara describes that 
they saw on their way the Himalaya, Kailasa, the Manasa 
lake, and Indra’s Amaravati and the countries, mountains and 
rivers on the earth such as the Tàmraparni, the Godavari, 
Bhimesvara, thereafter Andhrade$a, Kaveri, etc. irrespective 
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of their geographical position. He sees no incongruity in that 
description. 

(4) In the fourth act of the Viddhasalabhanjika, the queen 
of Karpüravarsha says that she had previously arranged the 
marriage of her husband with the princesses of Magadha, 
Malava, Parichala, Avanti, Jalandhara and Kerala.! Can we 
say that these marriages had actually taken place ? Was the 
king of Malava then different from that of Avanti ?? This will 
show that Rajasekhara’s statements are not to be taken seri- 
ously. Karpuravarsha’s marriage with the daughter of Vira- 
pala is of the same type. 

(5) In the Karpüramanjari also Rajasekhara describes the 
marriage of Chandapala (the Pratihara king Mahipala of 
Kanauj) with the princess of Kuntala. Again, he tells us that 
the princess was of the Rashtraküta family and was staying at 
Vachchhoma (Vatsagulma). Now, Vatsagulma was situated 
in Vidarbha, not in Kuntala. Again, such a matrimonial 
alliance of the Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas was very un- 
likely, because the Pratihara king Mahipala had been put to 
flight by the Rashtrakuta king Indra III, when he invaded 
and devastated Kanauj as stated in the copper-plate grants of 
his son Govinda IV.! This marriage with a Kuntala princess 
mentioned in the Karpiiramaijart is as unlikely as that in the 
Viddha‘alabhanjika. We must not take these marriages seriously. 

(6) In the description of the conquests of his patrons 
Rajasekhara is carried away by his love for alliteration, not 
caring to see whether the conquesis were possible. Thus in 


1. See— 
किञ्च पुनः परिणायित एवार्यपुत्रो मया । तद्यथा मगधःधिपस्य सुतामनङ्गलेखां 
madas दुहितरं रत्नात्रलीं प्रियदर्शंनां च पाञचाल नाथस्य तनयां विलासवतीमतरन्तीश्वर- 
सुतां केलिमतीं जालन्धरेशकुमारिकां लीलावतीं केरलराजपुत्रीं पत्रलेखामिति | 
2. The Paramāras had been established in Malwa towards the close 
of the 8th cen. A.D. 
3. See— 
अत्थि एत्य दक्खिणावधें वच्छोमं णाम WAT | 
Karpiramaijari. ed. by Konow, p. 26. 
and आत्थि दक्खिणावधे कुन्तलेस्‌ सअलजणवल्लहो वल्लहराओ णाम RU | 
id. p 33. 


4. See the Sangli and Cambay plates of Govinda IV. 
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describing the conquests of the Pratihara king Mahipala, he 
says :— 

नमितमुरलमौलिः पाकलो मेकलानां 

रणकलितकलिङ्गः केलितः केरलेन्दोः । 

अजनि जितकुलतः कुन्तलानां कुठारो 

हठहृतरमठश्रीः श्रीमहीपालदेवः ॥। 

In this verse Mahipala is credited with the conquests not 
only of the adjacent country of Kuluta in North India but also 
of such distant countries as Kerala, Murala and Kalinga. The 
only basis for this description seems to be alliteration. These 
conquests of Mahipala appear incredible in the political condi- 
tions of that age. 

Rajasekhara is very garrulous. While some of his 
muktaka verses have given interesting information about ancient 
poets, others have created insoluble problems for scholars. 
See e.g. the verses about three Kalidasas! and three works of 
Dandin.? He is quite unreliable. The more I study his works, 
the greater is my conviction that his statements must be taken 
not with the proverbial grain of salt but with a ton of it. It 
seems to me that he has unnecessarily complicated the plot of 
the Viddhasalabhanjika by mentioning the marriage of Kuvala- 
yamala, the daughter of Virapala, with Karpuravarsha, the 
hero of the play. This was apparently in imitation of similar 
incidents at the end of the plays of Bhasa and Kalidasa. But 
that marriage is as fanciful as the others mentioned by his 
queen with the princesses of Magadha, Kerala etc. 


The foregoing discussion will have shown that there is 


not a shred of evidence in favour of the theory that Virapala 
of the Viddhasalabhanjika represents the Eastern Chalukya king 
Chalukya-Bhima II. On the other hand, indisputable inscrip- 
tional evidence indicates that he must be identified with the 
Rashtrakuta king Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III. 


1. See— 
एकोऽपि जीयते ga कालिदासो न केनचित्‌ | 
शङ्गारे ललितोद्गारे कालिदासत्रयी किम्‌ i 


2. See— 
त्रयोऽग्नयस्त्रयो वेदास्त्रयो धर्मास्त्रयो गृणा: । 


त्रयो दण्डिप्रवन्धाश्च fau लोकेषु विश्रुताः 11 


y un om mma 
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VIII. THE UDAYASUNDARIKATHA OF SODDHALA* 


The Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala was edited by Krish- 
namacharya from a single manuscript found in the Paríva- 
natha-bhandara at Patan in the former Baroda State, in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series in 1920. It can be reckoned among 
the best Champü Kavyas in Sanskrit and contains much valu- 
able information for the history of Sanskrit literature. Still, 
it does not seem to have attracted the attention of scholars 
it deserves. Historians of “Sanskrit literature have given no 
information about it beyond mentioning its author and deter- 
mining its date.! Some have not even mentioned its name.” It 
is, therefore, proposed to give here some detailed information 
about it. 

Several Champiis with imaginary themes are still extant, 
the earliest example of the type being the .Nalachampi of Trivi- 
kramabhatta. Several of these Champi-kavyas were written 
by Jaina poets, some of them being mentioned by Soddhala's 
present work. 

Sanskrit authors rarely give information about their 
family, date and place. But Soddhala is, fortunately, an ex- 
ception. He has written the present work partly on the model 
of Bana's Harshacharita. As Bana has done in the Harshacharita, 
Soddhala has given considerable information about himself in 
the beginning and at the end of the Udayasundarikatha. He was 
born in a Kayastha family of Valabhi. This place (now known 
as Vala in Saurashtra) was the famous capital of the Maitraka 
dynasty for several centuries in the mediaeval age. Soddhala 
gives the following traditionary or rather imaginary account 
of his family :— 


* Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri Felicitation Volume, pp 423 f. 


l. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 336. PT 
2. S.K. De has not referred to the Udayasundarikathd in his History 


of Sanskrit Literature 
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«There lived in Valabhi a king named Siladitya. He had 
a brave and learned younger brother named Kaladitya. He 
defeated the king’s enemy, Dharmapala by name, and made 
him submit to him. Once upon a time the Raja-lakshm; 
(Goddess of Royal Fortune) appeared in a dream before the 
king who was greatly worried on receiving a report from his 
spies that his ministers and other officers were scheming against 
him, and told him as follows :—**A gana (attendant of Siva) 
known as Kayastha, as he always resided in water which is 
the kaya (body) of Siva, lifted me up as I was sinking in the 
water of the ocean, having come out of it when it was 
churned by gods and demons with the help of the Mandara 
mountain. He then made me over to the gods. In the K ayas- 
tha family descended from that Kayastha gana, your younger 
brother Kaladitya has been born. Give him this Garuda seal 
and entrust him with the administration of your realm." The 
king did as he was instructed. From that Gana of Siva, the 
Kayastha family of Valabhi has descended.”’ 

We know of several such imaginary stories about the 
origin of the Kayastha caste.1 There were, however, as many 
as seven kings of the name of Siladitya in the Maitraka family 
of Valabhi, who ruled in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. 
The poet evidently knew about them from tradition and so 
he has connected his family with them. 

So dhala has given considerable information about his 
ancestors, fellow-students, friends and contemporaries in the 
present work. His family originally belonged to Lata (Southern 
Gujarat). It held the important office of the Dhruva (Revenue- 
collector like the Malguzàr of modern times) of the following 
among other divisions?—Sikkarahariya—72, Vahirihara—70, 


l. Another imaginary story about the origin of the Kayastha caste 
occurs in the Rewa stone inscription of Kalachuri Karna (dated A. D. 
1048-49). See C I.I., Vol. IV. pp. 266 f 


2. These localities have kindly been identified for me by Dr. H. G. 
Shastri of Ahmedabad. Annapialiva is probably identical with Anaval in 
the Surat District It was the original home of the Anávala Bráhmanas of 
South Gujarat. Váhirihára may be the same as Vibüra in the Olpad 
tdluka of the Surat District, or Vahara in the Mangrul ({dlukd of the same 
district. Sikkarahfri may be Siker in the Valod Muhál ofthe Surat Dist- 
rict. The numbers following the names of these localities indicate the 
numbers of villages included in them. 
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and Annapaliya—70. Soddhala mentions his ancestors— 
Chandapati, his son Sollapeya, and his son Sira! To Sura 
Soddhala was born from his wife Padmavati. This family 
enjoyed the patronage of the Chaulukya kings of Lata. Soddha- 
la lost his father in his childhood. Then Gangadhara, on of 
the then reigning king Goggiraja? of Lata, brought him up. 
Goggiraja was succeeded by his son Kirtiraja. His son Sirbha- 
raja was a fellow-student of Soddhala. They studied under a 
teacher named Chandra. Soddhala gave evidence of poetic 
talent even in his student life. Later, as political condition in 
Lata changed, Soddhala migrated to Sthanaka (modern Thana 
near Bombay), the capital of the Northern Silaharas. He 
became a court-poet of the Silahara king Chhittaraja. 
Once upon a time Soddhala composed a beautiful verse con- 
taining the word fradipa. Being charmed with it, Chhittaraja 
gave him the title of Kavipradipa. Similar soubriquets (e.g. 
Dipasikha-Kalidasa, Chhatra-Bharavi) are known to have been 
borne by some other Sanskrit poets. Chhittaraja's brothers 
Nagarjuna and Mummuniraja, who succeeded him one after 
the other, also treated Soddhala with great respect. 

At Sthanaka Soddhala received a cordial invitation to 
come back to Lata from Vatsaraja, who was a dear friend of 
the Silahara king. Once upon a time while Vatsaraja was 
sitting in his Sabha with his courtiers and poets around him, a 
merchant showed him a collection of pearls. The king then 
uttered the following significant verse :— 


एकंकद: प्रकीर्णमृक्तामणिभि: किमेभिरेभिस्तु । 
d gala हन्त हारं तस्यान्यः कोऽपि परिभोगः ॥ 


l. Udayasundarikatha, P. 12. aoe 
2. Inthe printed edition of the Udayasundarikathà this name is given 
but it occurs in the form Goggtraja 


as Gogiraja (Sce Errata at the end), TA S 3 
in inscriptions. See Bhandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions, Nos. 108 


and 1092. IUD. > 
3 Kālidāsa received the soubriquet Dipasikha-Kalidasa on occount ० 


the verse Sañchārini dipa-Sikh-eva in the अप aA (VI. 67), and Bharavi 
that of Chhatra-Bharavi on account of his verse tphulla-sthala-nalini etc. 
in the Kiratarjuniya (V, 39), 

4. Udayasundarikatha, p. 12. 
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(What is the use of these stray pearls ? If you make a necklace 
of them, it will give us rare pleasure.) 

Soddhala at once understood the suggested sense of the 
verse. When he came home, he said to himself. “The king has 
indeed rebuked me. He wants to suggest to me that instead of 
wasting my energy in composing stray verses of the muktaka type, 
I should compose a great Kavya. If such a Kavya is to be com- 
posed, it should rather be of the champi type than of the gadya 
or padya type." For the composition of such a work, he repaired 
to one of his villages, where he could get the necessary facilities 
and tranquility. He completed the composition in a few days. 
Thereafter, he started for the capital of Lata with the kavya tied. 
in a piece of cloth. Onhis way through a dense forest he noticed 
a very white shrine of Goddess Sarasvati.! He entered it and 
praised the goddess with an extempore verse. As it was evening 
and his fellow-travellers had gone ahead, hesat downina 
mattavaranaka (aisle)? of the mandapa of the shrine for rest. He 
then noticed two beautiful statues of door-keepers, one on each 
side of the garbha-griha. At night there arose a bright flame of 
light, not fed by oil. Immediately thereafter, there issued. from 
the statues two heavenly beings, wearing the sacred thread. 
They praised the goddess with an extempore verse and sat in 
the opposite mattavaranaka. They then asked the poet about the 
book on his bed. The poet also felt curious about the surprising 
incident and said, ‘‘I shall tell you about it. But first tell me 
who you are.” Then one of them replied, “This noble compa- 
nion of mine is Tilaka and I am Talaka. Being always with 
the Goddess Sarasvati we have attained poetic talent. But tell 
us what your book is about.” The poet then said, ‘‘This is my 
own kavya. It will remain tied like this until Ihave a good poet 
willing to listen to its reading." On this they pressed him to 
read it out to them. Then the poet said, ‘‘I have sent my 


J. This shrine is described as having been built by Bhargava. So it 
may not have been distant from Bhrigukachchha (Broach). 

2. Soddhala has used this word in many places. Mattavarani, from 
which it is apparently derived, denotes a wing in Bharata's JVatyasástra as. 
shown by me elsewhere. Mattavdranaka is used here to denote “an aisle” 
separated from the middle portion of the hall by a row of pillars, Later.. 
mattavürana came to denote ‘a verandah’. 
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attendants to fetch some fuel-sticks for lighting a fire; but now 
it is not necessary. I shall arrange my bed in the attached 
shrine of the Kshetrapāla and then coming back here, I shall 
read it out to you." That being done, he came back to the 


mattavaranaka and taking the book out of the bundle, he began 
to read it aloud ( Uchchhvasa I). 


The Udayasundarikatha 


In the magnificent city of Pratishthana! on the bank of 
the Godavari in the country of Kuntala there reigned a great 
king named Malayavahana. One day, while he was sitting in 
his assembly, the door-keeper came and informed him of the 
return of the gardener Vasantasila, who had gone to the town 
of Nandavata? in the Abhira country? with the king’s permis- 
sion. When he was ushered in, the king asked him to state if 
he had noticed any thing noteworthy in his journey. 


The Story of the parrot Chitrasikha 


Vasantaáila said, “As I was returning, I noticed a Budd- 
hist chaitya. When I had seen it in the morning, it appeared 
quite white, but then it appeared very green. Just then I 
heard the followlng verse recited by some one :— 


अहो वेचित्र्यमेतस्य संसारस्य किमुच्यते | 
गुणोऽपि क्लेशहेतुः स्याद्विश्रान्तः क्वापि देहिनि ॥ 


(Oh ! How wonderful is this worldly condition ! Even a 
good quality of an embodied being becomes a cause of trouble 


to him !) 
Just then I noticed a parrot of bright lustre issuing out 
of the chaitya, Jt was by his lustre that the chaitya had appear- 


l. Modern Paithan, the ancient capital of the Satavahanas. It lies 
on the northern bank of the Godavari. Generally, the country to the 
south of the Godavari was known as Kuntala. 

2. Soddhala has given imaginary names of places in some cases, but 
this name may be true. The modern places corresponding to it scem to 
be Nàndurkhede in the Raver tālukā and Nanded in the Amalner taluka 
of Khandesh. Of them, Nanded is nearer to the Tapi. From the descrip- 
tion in the story it seems to be old Nandavata- 

3. Abhira dega is modern Khandesh. It still has pis population. 
of the Abhiras (Ahirs). See the later mention of the river Tapi. 
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ed green. It was he who had uttered the verse. To catch him 
for being presented to Your Majesty, I ran after him, 
but he outstripped me. Running after him, I came to the bank 
of the river Tapi, where I noticed a hut near a threshing floor. 
As it was then evening, I sat down to take rest there. Soon 
there came a farmer with a load of grass on his head and the 
parrot tied with a rope in his hand. He welcomed me and 
treated me to his frugal meal. To my question, ‘‘How did you 
catch this parrot," he replied, “I noticed him on an ear of 
corn as I was going about for grass. I caught him ina snare 
stealthily. I shall now offer him to my pregnant wife." I 
entreated him to hand it over to me, but he declined and 
prepared a cage for him. Just then the parrot uttered the 
following Arya— ® 


एकेन घ्रियमाणः पलायितोऽन्यस्य गोचरे पतितः | 
गतोऽन्यस्य मुखे कल यदहमहो बलवती नियतिः ॥ 


(I escaped from the grasp of one person to fall into the hands 
of another. Now I am going to fall into the mouth ofa third 
one. How powerful is Fate !) 

The farmer was struck with terror when he heard the 
parrot talking in Sanskrit and fled away. I have come to offer 
him to Your Majesty.” 

When the parrot was taken out of the cage, he addressed 
the king in the following verse :— 


वृत्तिः सम्प्रति TITI च किमपि त्यागप्रवीरे gg 
विश्रान्ता त्वयि नाथ येन भवता ब्रह्माण्डनामा घटः d 
सद्यः सद्गुणरत्नराशिभिरसो भृत्वा निधानीकृतः 
क्वान्यत्रोपरि विस्फुरत्यनिभृतं ज्योतिःप्रतापस्तव t 


[Oh King ! You are indeed foremost among donors ! But 
how miserly now is this attitude of yours ! For, you have filled 
to the brim this (enormous) jar of Brahmanda with the jewels 
of your merits and stowed it away in some secret place. And 
in order to protect it you have spread everywhere this lustre of 
(your) valour !] 

When the king asked him to narrate his account, the 
parrot said, “I was born in the hollow of an old banyan tree 





| 
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in the dense jungle ofthe Sahya mountain. From mv verv 
birth I have this fikka (tuft of hair) on my head. At its sight 
my people deserted me, but the sylvan deity Sàradi brought 
me up. As this sikha grew, my knowledge of the sastras 
Puranas etc. also increased. The deity then allowed me to fy 
away. But as I began to fly, other parrots, noticing this won- 
derful Sikhd on my head, began to harass me with their beaks. 
So I entered the hole of a chaitya and uttered the verse अहो 
वैचिल्यमेतस्य etc. with reference to this sikha. This gardener 
attempted to catch me, but I escaped. Later, I was caught by 
a farmer and now I am in the presence of Your Majesty, who 
have been blessed by sylvan deities for good government.” The 
king then ordered that the, parrot should be kept in a jewelled 
cage ( Uchchhvasa II). 

After spending some days in pleasant conversation with 
the parrot, the king took him with himself when he went 
ahunting. In the course of hunting he came to a pleasure- 
garden named Kusumasundara. It had a mandapa decorated 
with jewelled statues of damsels. As the king was engaged in 
looking atthe lovely scenery of the garden, he heard the 
following verse uttered by some one :— 


हे चन्द्रोपलगौरि ! हे मरकतइ्यामाभिरामा कृते | 
हे चामौकरभिन्तवर्णसुभगे ! हे पद्मरागाम्बरे ! 

एषा पश्यत हन्त ! वस्त्रघटिता दूरे फलं वाञ्छितं 
दत्ते नोत्तरमात्रमप्यतिशठा चाट्क्तिदीनस्य मे ॥ 


(O you as fair-complexioned as the moon-stone ! O you of 
lovely emerald-like dark complexion ! O you of beautiful golden 
complexion ! O you clad ina ruby-like garment ! See this dia- 
mond-fabricated damsel. Exceedingly cra fty as she is, she, far 
from giving me the desired fruit, does not even reply to me 
though I entreat her in flattering words.) 
Vasantagila then said to the king, “In the hurry of this 
morning, I forgot to feed this parrot. Seeing the lotus-like 
pomegranate in the hand of a Salabharijika, this Chitrasikha 
is making this complaint to her friends. Just then the parrot 
issued out of his cage after breaking its coral-made door and 
began to peck at the pomegranate in the hand of the Salabhan- 
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jika. He broke his beak in the attempt. And lo ! There issued 
from his body a handsome youth of eighteen years. At the 
same time Vasantasila picked up what had fallen from the 
parrot's body. It wasa beautiful portrait of the king. Then 
Simhalàganda, a General of the king, stepped forward and 
said, ‘‘Pafichalasimha, the Commander of Your Majesty’s 
forces, had taken this portrait with himself when he started for 
digvijaya. He had forgotten it on an island. This is the same 
portrait, Just then the king noticed another thing on the 
floor. It turned out to be the portrait of a lovely lady. Struck 
with wonder at these incidents, the king asked the youth to 
narrate his account ( Uchchhvasa III). 


The Story of Kumaàrakesari 


The youth said, “Your Majesty, there is a well-known 
city named Mathura in Uttarapatha, where king Kandarpaketu 
is reigning. I am his son Kumarakesari. Being addicted to 
gambling, I spent the whole treasure of my father in betting. 
I then thought of conquering and looting the golden city 
of Lanka in the south for obtaining the wealth necessary for 
gambling, and effected my escape from the capital, unnoticed 
by servants and others. After some days I reached a forest on 
the bank of the Narmada. At night Itook shelter in a dilapidat- 
ed temple of Katyayani (Chandika). There came a Kapalika 
carrying a khatvanga, his body being smeared with ashes and 
his matted hair tied with bones and skulls.!. I told him my 
account. He then presented me with a heavenly sword. I lost 
it, however, to a gambler, but I won his aircraft. I began to 
fly init, but it crashed in the sea. I thought that my end had 
come, but no ! I found myself standing in a temple of Siva. As 
I was resting in the mattavaranaka, there came a large group of 
young women, including a very lovely unmarried girl. She 
repaired to the garden attached to the templeto pickup flowers 
together with her friends. In the meanwhile her attendant 
left a portrait covered in a piece of heavenly cloth in the tem- 


1. Herea considerable portion of the MS. has been lost. (See the 


mote on p. 62). It has been conjecturally restored from the description on 
pp: 31-38. 
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ple, and followed the other girls. When I opened it I noticed 
that it was a beautiful portrait of Your Majesty, Just then I 
unwittingly stepped on a ruby-shell used in worship and broke 
it to pieces. The female hermit of the shrine then cursed me 
as follows :—*'As you broke a ruby shell, you will be born as 
a parrot with a beak of the same colour and this portrait will 
be turned into a $ikha (crest) on your head.” Hearing her 
angry words, the young girl came there and persuaded the her- 
mit to revoke her curse. She then relented and said. “Even in 
his parrot-life he will be able to lead his life |like a human 
being and when his beak will break in a temple of Siva, he 
will be restored to his original form.” All that has now come 
to pass. I have come here:as I had heard about the fame of 
your Kuntala country. Since the lovely maiden has carefully 
preserved your portrait, she will surely be yours." The king 
then returned to his capital ( Uchchhvasa IV). 

The king fell in love with the damsel whose portrait it 
was. His pangs of love increased as days passed by. One 
moonlit night he noticed a large mass of darkness coming down 
from above near him and soon thereafter he heard a piteous 
cry. He proceeded to investigate it, sword in hand, and soon 
noticed a terrible demon ready to kill a hermit girl of fourteen 
years in a lonely temple of Chandika. The king fought with 
him and vanquished him after a terrible struggle. The demon 
then submitted to the king and presenting his sword to him, 
he promised to present himself as soon as the king thought of 
him. When the king asked him about his account, he told him 
as follows :— 

The Story of Mayabala 

“There is in the South a prosperous city named Lanka, 
where rules Bibhishana who owed his throne to the grace of 
Rama. I am his maternal cousin. Once, while King Bibhishana 
was sitting in his assembly, there appeared before him a spirit 
named Kankalaka, who reported that a brave prince of Mathu- 
ra named Kumarakesari had started for Lanka for SE 
wealth. Then King Bibhishana ordered me to take 
with me and with his help to kill the prince. 1 noticed m 
in a temple of Chandika. He had just then received a magic 
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sword from a Kapalika who was pleased to hear his account. 
He had become invincible by that sword. So in order 2 take 
it away from him, I turned Kankalaka into an aircraft and 
assuming myself the form of a Vidyadhara, I went to the tem-. 
ple of Chandika and challenged him to gamble. In the game 
I deceitfully made him lose the sword but win the aircraft. 
He left for Lanka by that aircraft. Kankalaka, who had trans- 
formed himself into that aircraft, made it crash into the sea. I 
then repaired to Lanka together with Kankalaka and told King 
Bibhishana what had occurred. He presented this sword to me.. 
I noticed this hermit girl roaming about in Lanka. I fell in 
love with her, but she suddenly flew into the air. I pursued her 
and wanted to kill her here whea Your Majesty came to her 
rescue." The King then allowed him to go away. 

In order to hear the account of the hermit girl, the king 
went to the matha of Visvabhiti, a female hermit in the capital 
( Uchchhvasa V ). 


The Story of Taravali 


The hermit girl gave the following account about herself 
when the King questioned her— 

** Besides the earth and heaven there is a third world called. 
Patala where reigns King Bali, who obtained his kingdom by 
the grace of Vishnu in his Dwarf incarnation. In that region 
there is a city named Indivara where King Sikhandatilaka. 
holds sway. He has a daughter named Udayasundari from. 
his queen Vijayarekha. At her birth, astrologers had foretold 
that she would marry an incarnation of God Vishnu. I am 
her dear friend of the same age, Taravali by name, the daugh- 
ter of the King's Commander-in-Chief. Once upona time a 
Kinnara couple dropped a rolled portrait before her. Udaya- 
sundari felt attracted by the portrait of a Cupid-like young man. 
and began to languish by the pangs of love. Once upon a time 
an old hermit named Patalagana told her that he had seen the 
young man whose portrait it was when he had halted for some 
time on the earth while fetching celestial flowers from heaven 
for the worship of God Hatakesvara, but he had not made any 
further inquiries about him. I then got another portrait— 
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that of Udayasundari—painted on another piece of canvas. As 
directed by her mother > Udayasundari goes to the temple of 
Hatakesvara for the ae the God. Once upon atime as 
she was picking up flowers for the worship of Hatakegvara with 
her friends, she heard the angry words of the female hermit. 
She then rushed inside and prevailed upon her to revoke her 
curse. But the portraits which had been left there by her 
attendant got transformed into the £ikha of a parrot and dis- 
appeared all of a sudden. She felt extremely grieved by this 
incident and since then has been suffering from pangs of sepa- 
ration. 

Once Udayasundari, sleeping on the terrace of her man- 
sion disappeared all of a sudden. Her father sent his Naga 
servants in all directions in search of her. I thought that it 
might be an act of some Rakshasa. So I went to Lanka in 
search of my friend, but there this Rakshasa began to molest 
me. You have kindly rescued me from his clutches. On seeing 
you, I feel convinced that you are the person with whom 
Udayasundari has fallen inlove. But what country is this? 
Who are you having on your person the signs of sovereignty ? 
Is this your capital ? Shall I even now succeed in tracing the 
lover of my friend Udayasundari ?” 

The King then arranged for her residence in the monas- 
tery of Visgvabhiti and himself repaired to his palace (Uchchh- 
vasa V1). 

Next day the King performed his daily duties and wor- 
shipped the family deities. Then he repaired to the monastery 
of Vigvabhiuti together with Kumarakesari. Taravali recognis- 
ed the latter as soon as she saw him and said, “This is he for 
whom my friend Udayasundari interceded and made the fe- 
male hermit revoke her curse." Taravali could not bear the 
grief of separation from Udayasundari and one morning she 
left the monastery on the pretext of gathering flowers. The 
King spent several days in search for her. 

One day a Chief of the Kiratas broughtan excellent mare 
to the King and said, “As I was roaming on the outskirts of 
the Vindhya mountain, this mare all of a sudden descended 
from the sky in front of me. She is of such excellent breed. 
that no ordinary person deserves to ride her. Be pleased to 
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accept her." Kumarakesari also praised her good signs, and 
requested the king to ride her. Just then the guardian of the 
neighbouring garden rushed to the place and reported the 
destruction that a huge monkey was causing in the garden. 
The king at once mounted the mare and pursued the monkey. 
The latter brought him to a dense forest and then disappeared. 
The king sought him in different parts of the forest and ultima- 
tely came to the bank of a large lake. Just then he noticed a 
jewel thrown up by the mare's hoof. At its touch the mare 
regained her original form. She was Taravall. She at once 
began to run in the direction of a mansion behind a wallinside 
a hill. Udayasundari emerged from it and, seeing her friend 
Taravali, gave her a close embrace. 

Then they all sat together. Then Udayasundari said, 
“That night I was sleeping on the terrace of our mansion; but 
when I woke up, I found myself brought by a large monkey to 
the bank of this lake. He pushed aside the wall and kept me 
in this Ruby Palace." Taravali also told her own account. 
She said, **I could not bear to see the pangs of Your Majesty 
after you saw Udayasundari's portrait. So I left on the pretext 
of gathering flowers and as I was flying through the sky, 
I noticed a cistern of water. But as soon asI began to 
sip its water I was turned into a mare. Further I do not 
know." . 

Udayasundari was so overwhelmed by grief, when she 
heard about the hardships her friend Taravali had suffered on 
her account, that she fell into a swoon; but she regained con- 
sciousness when the king sprinkled water on her. The king 
then accepted the hand of.Udayasundari and narrated how he 
came there from the monastery of Visvabhiti. (Uchchhvása 
VII). 

When the monkey found that the king had deprived him 
of Udayasundari, he in rage attacked him, but when the king 
slapped him on his cheek, he was turned into a celestial being. 


On being asked by the king, he narrated his own’ account as 
‘follows :— 
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The Story of Tarakirita 


He said, "Iam a Vidyadhara, Tarakirita by name. 
Once, when I had gone to the Naga-loka for the darsana of 
Hatakesvara, I noticed this Udayasundari sleeping on the 
terrace of a mansion. I wasattracted by her superb beauty and 
so I placed her in my aircraft and began to fly. My aircraft 
struck a sage who was practising penance on the bank of the 
Akasa-Ganga. He lost his temper and cursed me that I would 
be turned into a monkey. But when he noticed her, he relent- 
ed and asked me to take her tothe Ruby Mansion which 
he was constructing near the lake Kuvalayamcda in the vici- 
nity of the mountain Ravisringa. “You should guard her 
there. This jewel called kiranako$a, produced from the ocean, 
will protect her from poison, swoon, transformation etc.” 
Saying so he placed itin her hair." The Vidyadhara then 
disappeared. 

As the king was wondering where they were and how 
they would reach Pratishthana, there came two birds. They 
circumabulated the king and assumed their original forms. 
"Then one of them said to the king, “Your Majesty, I am that 
Rakshasa Mayabala whom you had ordered to search for that 
lovely damsel. This is a Nga named Dambholi, who has been 
commissioned by Udayasundarr's father to search for her. We 
met at Somanatha in Saurashtra. As we both had the same 
object in view, we assumed the forms of birds and flew in com- 
pany. We noticed Your Majesty here.” a 

Then Māyābala turned himself into an aeroplane. hey 
all reached Pratishthāna by ihat plane. Then Māyābala left 
for Lanka and Dambholi for the Nagaloka to acquaint Udaya- 
sundari’s father with what had happened. sae 

Soddhala has described the hurried activities of the 

aA look at Malayavahana 
town-ladies as they gathered to have a i Ui TA 
and Udayasundari when they were passing 4 g : 
i Ada milar occasion in the Raghu 
‘City as Kalidasa has done on a sim! 
vamsa. 

Malayavahana then offere 
‘There was a great nuptial festivity gats 
wahana thereafter spent his days happily 1 
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his queen Udayasundari, his friend Kumarakesari and his wife 
Taravali. : = 3 

After reading out the story of Udayasundari Soddhala 
again tied the book in the piece of cloth. Then Talaka praised 
it very much. He said, “We have listened to your prabandha 
It has all the merits which the former rhetoricians expected in 
a kavya. Its story has an attractive beginning The sandhis of 
the plot are well connected. Its rasas (sentiments) are quite 
clear. Its composition is charming to the ear. You have very 
cleverly woven in it practical wisdom. In short, it has a pro- 
per combination of all the three styles, viz. the Vaidarbhi or 


the Cuckoo riti, the Gaudi or the Peacock rīti and the Parchalt > 


or the Swan riti. He then recited an example of each. Soddha- 
la felt greatly surprised at this, and, with becoming modesty, 
inquired who they were and how they came to be there in the 
form of statues. Then Taàlaka said, ‘‘This is Bana, the Kavindra-. 
tilaka (ornament of great poets), the world-famous author of the 
` Kadambari and the Harshacharita, who belongs to the Vatsyayana 
gotra and is a disciple of Sarasvati. I am a humble Devarshi 
(divine sage) named Talaka, a member of God Brahma's ass- 
embly. Once, when I had gone to that assembly, I recited the 
following verse in praise of God Brahma :— 


ब्रह्म स्त्वां स्तोमि तं यस्य पुष्पलिडभिः प्रलक्षितम्‌ । 

पाण्डवाभं वल्गु geet जन्मधिष्ण्य च विष्टरम्‌ it 
(O God Brahman, I praise you who havea beautiful white 
lotus, surrounded by bees, for your birth-place as also for your 


seat.) 
Being delighted by this composition of mine, I went to 


the assembly of Sarasvati, where under the presidentship of 


poet Bana several great poets such as Kalidasa, kings like 


Vikramaditya, Sri-Harsha, Mufija and Bhoja, and samantas- 
like Vakpatiraja, Mayuraja and Visakhadeva were engaged in. 
poetic discussions. There I recited the verse. They all wel-. 
comed me and praised my composition. Only Bana pointed. 
out the fault of harsh wording (aíravyapada) in 10.7 Then I got. 


1. See the expressions Pushpa-lidbhih, pandv-abham, sushfvabjam in the. 
verse. 
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angry and cursed him as follows, not minding that he was a 
dear disciple of Goddess Sarasvati :—**O poetaster, as you 
remained dumb like a stone-pillar while I recited my verse 
here, you will have to stay for some time as a stone statue in a 
temple of Sarasvati." There was a great commotion there. 
The poets gathered there entreated me to revoke the curse. 
Then I said, “This poet Bana will become, by the light in 
the temple of Sarasvati, proficient in all fastras and a connois- 
seur of poetry. At night he will be able to shed off his stony 
form and become happy. When he will listen to the reading of 
the Udayasundartkatha, he will be restored to his original form.” 
When the Goddess Sarasvati saw that her dear disciple Bana 
was cursed, she gave me a similar curse. She said, “You will 
remain in Bana’s company and will be restored to your origi- 
nal form along with him."' Since then we both have been 
staying here. At night the sylvandeity here arranges to provide 
us with a divine light. We know all about you.” Saying so, 
he told Soddhala all particulars about him such as his family, 
his royal patronage and so forth, and said, **Not only we but 
all great sages in heaven know about you." Bàna also praised 
his work and said, **Do not read out this work to all, but only 
to good people. You have attained the position of Kavindra 
(Great Poet). Then they bowed to Goddess Sarasvati and 
repaired to the world of Brahma. 

Then Soddhala spent the night in the mattavaranaka, using 
the book as his pillow. Ina dream at night he noticed that 
his name was written in the genealogy of poets, commencing 
from Valmiki. In the morning he obtained an instrument 
of engraving from his attendants and engraved a kavi-prasastt 
(culogy of poets) on the emerald wall of the temple. The 
prasasti included a mangala-sloka in praise of Siva and then 
verses in eulogy of great poets of the past like Valmiki, Vyasa, 
Gunàdhya, Bhartrimentha, Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhuti, Vak- 
patiraja, Abhinanda, Yayavara and Kumaradasa. Thereafter 
he inscribed the following verses about himself : 


तस्मिन्सुवंश कविमौक्तिकानामुत्पत्ति भुमो क्वचिदेकदेशे । 
कङ्चित्कविः सोड़ढल इत्यजातनिष्पत्तिरासीज्जलबिन्दुरेव ॥ 


l. Here also some portion of the text is lost. 
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यो वत्सराजेन वरेण राज्ञां लाटावलीमण्डलनायकेन | 
' सुक्ष्माहृढस्तोकगुणाश्रितोपि मित्रीकृतो भानुमतेव पद्मः ॥ 
जडेन तेनोदयसुम्दरीति कथा दुरालोकिनि काव्यमागं । 
सारस्वतालोकलबेकहष्टा सृष्टा काविमन्यमनोरथेन ॥ 
सा चात्र देवीभवने निवृत्तशापातिना बाणकवीञवरेण । 
कविश्रमोद्भूतक्गपेण सम्यक्‌ श्रुता धृता हृद्यभिनन्दिता च ॥ 


(In that great bamboo-like family, which has produced pearl- 
like poets, there was born in a certain place a poet named 
Soddhala, like a drop of water that has not yct attained the 
shape of a pearl. 


Vatsaraja, the best of kings and the lord of the Lata 
country, regarded him as a friend, notwithstanding his insig- 
nificant, infirm and slight merits, even as the sun treats a lotus. 
That dull-witted Soddhala, with the ambition of becoming a 
poet, has composed the  Udayasundarikatha, which, by its 
insignificant merit, has obtained a place in the inaccessible 
realm of poetry. In this temple of Sarasvati, Bana, the forc- 
most among poets, listened to it out of sympathy for the poet's 
labour, when he was freed from the anguish of a curse and 
bestowed his praise on it.) 

After praising and worshipping Sarasvati, Soddhala 
returned to the capital. There his prabandha was read and 
praised by poetssuch as the Svetambara Jaina Mahakavi 
Chandanacharya, the author of the katha Asokavati, and Sigh- 
rakavi Vijayasimhacharya, the author of the KAhadga-kavya, 
who had been honoured with the title of Khadgacharya by (the 
Silahara king) Nagarjuna, the Digambaracharya Mahakirti, 
who was conversant with three languages, and Indra, the 
author of the Champükatha Ratnamanjari.1 Some days after, 
King Mummuni of Konkana sent his poet-friend Madhurasa- 
hara, who was brave and proficient in three languages, to call 
Soddhala to his court. He met the poet and told him, “King 
Mummuni has heard that you have composed a Katha named 
Udayasundari, which you read out to Bana in a temple of 
Sarasvati in a lonely forest and that it was praised" by him. 


1. These authors and their works are not known from any other work. 
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King Mummuni's friend V atsaraja, King of Lata. saw the 
prasasti written by you in the temple of Sc while on 
his way from Surparaka.1 He thought that you had written 
the katha with reference to the Arya he had uttered in his 
court, and called you to meet him and read your work. He 
told Mummuni about it and about the praise bestowed on it by 
Bana. Having heard that surprising account, King Mummuni 
has sent me to fetch you.’ When Soddhala accompanied him 
to the court of Mummuni, the latter asked him to read out 
the work to him. Soddhala took it out from its cloth wrapper 


and first praised the Goddess Sarasvati and then the following 
great predecessors of his :— 


वागीइवरं हन्त | भजेऽभिनन्द- 
सर्थरवरं वाक्पतिराजमीडे | 
रसेश्वरं नोमि च कालिदासं 
बाणं तु सवंशवरमानतोऽस्मि ॥ 


(I bow to Abhinanda, who isa master of words, to Vakpati- 
raja, who isa lord of sense, to Kalidasa, who is proficient in 
the delineation of sentiments, and to Bana, who excels in all 
these.) 


All these poets are well known. Abhinanda, a poet of 
Gauda, the author of the Ramacharita, flourished in the second 
half of the ninth century A. D. Several of his subhashitas have 
been included in the earliest known anthology, the Subhashi- 
taratnakosha of Vidyakara. Vakpatiraja is the Prakrit poet 
of that name, the author of the Gaüdavaho and the Madhu- 
mathanavijaya. Kalidasa and Bana are too well known to need 
any note. - 


King Mummuni honoured him with suitable presents. 
His courtiers congratulated him and his poet-friends SER 
him closely. This gave him more joy than the overlordship of: 
the three worlds. Soddhala has ended his work with a verse 
in praise of Siva (Uchchhvasa VIII). 


l. Sürpáraka is modern Sopara in the Thana District. It was the 
ancient capital of North Konkan. Some edicts of Asoka have been found 
there. 
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The date of Soddhala does not present any difficulty, 
He enjoyed the patronage of the following three kings of North 
Konkan :— 
Chhittaraja! (known years 1026, 1034) 
| 
(brother) 
Nagarjuna (known year A.D. 1039) 


(brother) 


Mummunirija? (known dates A.D. 1049, 1060) 
So Soddhala may have stayed at the court of the Silaharas 

from circa A.D. 1030 to 1045. He had also the support of the 
Chaulukyas of Lata. The following three princes of this family 
have been named in the Udayasundarikatha. 

Goggiraja 

| 
Kirtiraja? (known date A.D. 1018) 
| 


Vatsaraja 


| 
[Trilochanapala* (A.D. 1051 )] 

Goggiraja's son Gangadhara and Kirtiraja's son Simha- 
raja have been mentioned in the  Udayasundarikatha, but they 
did not come to the throne. No inscriptions of Vatsaraja have 
been discovered, but from the grants of his father and his son 
he seems to have flourished in the period circa A.D. 1030-1050. 
As described by Soddhala, he wasa contemporary of Mummu- 
nirája. His date has thus been corroborated by the date of 
Soddhala fixed above. 

Soddhala's Udayasundarikatha is modelled on Bina’s 
Kadambari. Bana’s Harshacharita and Kadambari are well known. 
As in the Harshacharita, Soddhala has given in the beginning 
of his work an imaginary story about the origin of his family 
and furnished information about himself and his patron. But 


l. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp, 250f.; <. D. M.G., Vol. XC, pp. 26 f. 
2. 3. B. B. R. A. S. (Old Series), Vol. XII, pp. 329 f 
3. Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions No. 1088. 

4. Ibid., No.1092. He is not mentioned in the Udayasundarikatha. 
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Bana’s Kadambari seems to have influenced his work more. 
Both these works are of the Katha type, i.e. their stories are 
invented. The themes of both are very much complicated. The 

Kadambari describes incidents which happened on the earth 
and in heaven, but the Udayasundarikathà narrates some that 
happened in the patala (nether world) also. Both describe 
that some of their characters had, as a result of curses, to go 
through the lives of the parrot and the horse (or the mare). In 
both the parrots are learned and proficient in the Puranas and 
the Sastras, and in both the horse (or the mare) is as swift as 
wind. Both the works are fullof long compounds. Unlike 
Bana, Soddhala has not, however, used the Slesha and other 
alankaras to any appreciable, extent. He relies mainly on Utpre- 
kshas for effect. His imagination does not take as high flights 
as Bana's. In many places his description is of the stereotype. 
His story has more characters and is more complicated than 
that of the Kadambari. Still, he has unravelled all the threads in 
the end. 


Soddhala had before him Bana's Kadambari asa model. 
So he has not only praised Bana above all other poets, but has 
also brought him on the earth and made him praise his Udaya- 
sundarikatha. 


Soddhala has used three ritis (styles), viz. Vaidarbhi, 
Gaudi and Pajichali in his work. He calls them Kaukili (of the 
cuckoo), Mayiri (of the peacock) and Marali (of the swan) res- 
pectively. He generally uses the Vaidarbhi in verses and the 
Gaudi in prose passages. His compounds in prose sometimes 
cover several pages at a time, but as he has not generally used 
Slesha (double entendre), his style has not become difficult to 
understand. He has developed several rasas (sentiments) in his 
work. See e.g. the Vipralambha Sringara in the description of 
the pining Malayavahana and Udayasundari, Bhayanaka in that 
of the Kapalika and the Rakshasa, Bibhatsa in that of the 
cemetery, and Adbhuta in that of the flying aeroplane. He 
has shown his love of nature and keen observation in the des- 
criptions of gardens, forests and lakes. As an instance of his 
style, we may pointto the following description of a journey 
through the air :— 
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आरूढे मयि झटित्येवोत्पत्य हरगलगरलकज्जलमलीमसं सुदूरमःतरशिरो- 
भागमारुरोह । ततः परमुपत्रान्तं HATS । अनन्तरमारचितगुरुवेगनिगमघ्रसरं 
परितो विस्फु रन्तीमिरतिधवल वेजयन्ती भिर्गगनगङ्गाडिण्डीरवल्लरीपटलमिव 
मरुता नीयम।नस्‌, अनगुप्रणिकर्म निर्मलोद्योतडम्बरेग प्रदीपतन्त्रसिव तिमिरवि- 
ग्रहेणोच्चालितम्‌, उच्चलत्किकिणो रणत्कारनिःस्वनवंगोज्झितससीरमिवारव्ध- 
विजयकोलाहलम्‌, उल्ललदृध्तजपटफटत्कारितोपकण्ठकनकदण्डिकादारितनभस्त- 
लम्‌, उल्लोठिताध्वजलधरस्‌, उत्सारिताग्रतारक, स्वरूपमचिकृत्य त्वरितमन्त- 
रिक्षेण गच्छतस्तस्य तिमिरपटलोन्सूलिताली कबृत्तिरहमन्धेन नीयमानोऽन्ध इव, 
क इव ककुभो विभागः, कियदतिक्रान्तं पइचात्‌, अग्रेऽपि कियद्गन्तव्यस्‌, कोहशी 
चासो वसुमती, कीहशा हि गिरिसरित्कान्तारपरिगताः पन्थानः, कीहृशोऽप्यसौ 
जनपदप्रचार इति न जानामि, केवलं चरर्णचङ्क्रमणपीडाभिरुज्झितः पदे पदे 


मृदुसमी रलहरी निवेशशोतलोचनो यानेन गतिसुखमनुभुतवानस्सि i 

(As soon as I boarded the acroplane at night, it flew up 
and rose high in the dense darkness resembling the collyrium- 
like poison in the throat of Siva. Then it began its flight. As 
it flew with great speed, it appeared with its very white flags 
as if a mass of the foam of the Akasa-Ganga (milky way) 
was being wafted by astrong wind. By the bright light of 
its large jewels it looked as if darkness was lifting up a large 
number of lights. With the jingling of the small bells attached 
to it, it seemed as if it was indulging in cries of victory as it 
surpassed even wind in its speed. With the golden staffs of its 
fluttering flags, it was, asit were, tearing the sky without alter- 
ing its form. I could not notice any thing, my sight being 
clouded by darkness. Like a blind man led by another blind 
one, I did not know where I was, how much distance I had 
flown, how much more I had to go, what sort of country I was 
flying on, what were the paths of the mountains, rivers. 
and forests, and the countries through which I was going. I 
only enjoyed the pleasure of travelling by the plane without 
experiencing any fatigue of going on foot, with my eyes feeling 
the cool touch of gentle breezes.) 

Soddhala had not indeed travelled by a plane, but this 
imaginary description given by him agrees with the experience 
of modern air passengers. This well exemplifies the flight of 
his imagination and his power of description. 
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Soddhala has described or mentioned by name several of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. As his date is certain, the 
lower limit of the dates of these authors can be determined. 
Among his predecessors, Valmiki, Vyasa, Gunadhya, Bhartri- 
mentha, Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhuüti, V akpatiraja, Mayurajat 
and Visakhadeva are well known. Soddhala, however, gives. 
us the additional information that Vakpatiraja, Mayuraja and 
Visakhadeva were Samantas or feudatories. From a subhashita 
we know, of course, that Mayuraja was a prince of the Kala- 
churi family, but the information given here about Vakpati- 
raja and Visakhadeva is new. Visakhadeva is probably identi- 
cal with Visakhadatta, the author of the Sanskrit plays, the 
Mudrarakshasa and the Devj-Chandragupta. 


Soddhala has mentioned some of his Jaina contempora- 
ries, both of tne Digambara and the Svetambara sect, and their 
works, from which it appears that the Lata (South Gujarat) 
country was then famous for Jaina literature. Unfortunately, 
none of the works of any of these Jaina authors has come down 
to us. Soddhala's Udayasundarikatha is a Champ work of early 
times. Some Champa Kavyas of an earlier age such as the Nala- 
champü (or the Damayanti-katha) of Trivikrama and the Yasas- 
tilaka-champii of Somadeva are still extant, but they find no 
mention in Soddhala’s work. He has mentioned two Champi- 
kavyas, viz. the Asokavatt of Chandanacharya and the Ratnaman- 
jari of Indrakavi, but both of them have now been lost. Several 
Champis such as the Ramayana-champi, the Bharata-champu and 
the Bhagavata-champü were composed, but they have no intricate 
themes as in Sod lhala's work. In course of time the style of 
the Champus became more and more obscure on account of 
a profuse use of Slesha. The Udayasundart-katha of Soddhala, 
being of an early age, has its own importance in the history of 


Sanskrit literature. 


l. See 6. I. I., Vol. IV, Introd. p. clxxiii. 
9. inthe Mudrarakshasa he is described as 


Vategvaradatta, and the son of Maharaja Bhàskaradeva. 
name occurs as Visdkhadeva. 


the grandson of Samanta 
In one MS. his 





IX. MATTAVARANI 


The JVatyaíastra of Bharata is a work on dramaturgy 
unique not only in Sanskrit literature but also in the literature 
of the world. It contains a detailed discussion of various 
matters relating to dramas such as a rational interpretation of 
the joy we derive from dramas, the construction of the theatre, 
the metres used in Sanskrit plays, the acting and speeches of 
the dramatis personae, the varieties of Sanskrit plays, their con- 
stituent parts, music, song and dance to be employed in the 
plays, their object etc. In later times several works on drama- 
turgy such as the Dasariipaka, the Sahityadarpana and the Natya- 
darpana were written, but in none of them we notice such a 
comprehensive treatment of dramaturgy. In respect of the 
ancient Indian theatre especially, our only source of information 
is the JVatyasastra of Bharata. We propose to discuss here one 
controversial topic in that work. 

The date of Bharata's Natyasastra is not yet certain, but 
it is generally held to be not later than the third century A.D. 
So more than fifteen hundred years have passed since its com- 
position. In this long period several commentaries were writ- 
ten on 3t, but now only one of them, viz. the Abhinavabharali of 
Abhinavagupta, who flourished in the beginning of the eleventh 
century A.D., is now extant. Abhinavagupta flourished more 
than eight hundred years after Bharata. So though he was a 
learned and appreciative critic, he could not correctly grasp 
the meaning of Bharata's work; for he has given alternative 
meanings of some verses of Bharata. Recently a Sanskrit-know- 
ing architect, who has put forward a new interpretation 


of Bharata’s directions for the construction of the theatre 
saysl— 


1. JVátyasastra (Gaewad's Oriental Series), Vol. I (Second ed.), App- 
endix VI, p. 454. - 
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Mattavarant os 


अभिनवगुप्तोऽत्यनुभवलुप्तो ह्यनुमितमर्थं वितरति यत्र। 
अभिनवहृष्टच्या समुदितमर्थं प्रमुदितबुद्धया विमृशत तत्र । 

He means to say that we have no evidence that any thea- 
tres of the types described by Bharata were constructed in 
later times. We have not come across any in the excavations 
done so far. Abhinavagupta also may not have noticed them. So 
he has offered conjectural interpretation of the relevant verses 
of Bharata. It is wrong in many places. We must, therefore, 
interpret Bharata's verses independantly in order to under- 
stand his conception of the theatres. Prof. Subha Rao has. 
tried to do so. The JVat yasastra contains several technical terms 
in its description of the theatre. Prof. Subba Rao has given a 
new interpretation of many of them. Itis not intended to 
discuss all of them here. We propose to discuss only one of 
them, viz. mattavarant, in regard to which there is a sharp 
difference of opinion among scholars. 

The Natyasastra has used the term maítavaran: in several 
places. Bharata has described three types of theatres, viz. 
vikrishta (rectangular), chaturasra (square) and íryasra (triangu-- 
lar). After describing the ranga-pitha (stage), nepathya-griha 
(retiring room) and preksha-griha (auditorium), Bharata says!—- 





रङ्गपीठस्य Waar तु कतंव्या मत्तवारणी । 
चतुःस्तम्भसमायुक्ता रज्भपीठप्रमाणतः d 

अध्यधं हस्तोत्सेघेन कतंव्या मत्तवारणी | 

SUIT तयोस्तुल्यं कतंव्यं रङ्गमण्ड पम्‌ ॥ 

(२, ६३-६५) 
Again, while describing ranga-pitha further, he says— 

अहस्तं तु कतंव्यं रङ्गपीठप्रमाणतः | 

चतुरस्र समतलं वेदिकासमलङ्कृत स्‌ ॥। 

ूर्वप्रमाणनिदिष्टा कतंव्या मत्तवारणी d 


चतुःस्तम्मसमायुक्ता वेदिकायास्ठु redu: ॥ 
(२, ९७-९६) 
God Brahma composed the Natya-veda for the diversion: 
of the people of all castes and asked Bharata to teach it to 
actors. He also created the Apsaras necessary for the perfor-- 


1. The references are to the Critical Edition in G. O.S. 
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mance of plays. After all the necessary arrangements for the 
performance had been made, the play commenced in a Nafya- 
mandapa. But the demons caused obstacles in it. Then Indra 
subdued them with his flag-staff, which since then came to be 
known as jarjara. Still the demons continued to obstruct. So 
Brahma asked the divine architect Visvakarma to construct 
a theatre and when it was completed, he installed various 
deities to protect it. In that connection occur the following 
‘verses :— 

qaq च रद्भपीठस्य महेन्द्रः स्थितवानु equ । 

स्थापिता मत्तवारण्यां विद्य॒ददत्यनिषुदिनी ॥ 

स्तम्भेषु मत्तवारण्याः स्थापिताः परिपालने | 

सूतयक्षपिशाचाश्च गुह्यकाश्च’ महाबलाः di 

(१, ८०-५१) 

These verses state that Brahma appointed Vidyut for the 
protection of the mattavarant and the yakshas and others for that 
-of its pillars. Later, in the third adhyaya it is laid down that 
these deities should be worshipped with flowers, honey and 
milk-offerings. In this connection it is stated— 

अनेनव विधानेन सम्पुज्या मत्तवारणी i 
पक्वामेन तु मांसेन संपूज्या रक्षसां गणाः ॥ 

All these statements show the importance of the mattava- 
vant. But scholars are not agreed about the meaning of the 
mattavarant. Many have assumed it to be a part of the Ranga- 
pitha as shown in the following sketch of the Rectangular 
'Theatre! :— ; 








नेपथ्यगृह 


CHAT 
मत्ततारगी पिन | मत्तवारणी 
रङ्गपीठ 


प्रेक्षागृह 





1. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. VIII, p. 481. 
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Many scholars have accepted this position of the matta- 
varanis. But they are not agreed about the derivation of the 
term. Some have offered no explanation of it, while others 
have connected it with elephants. The word matta (intoxicat- 
ed) in the term may have suggested this explanation ; for ele- 
phants, when in rut, are ‘intoxicated’. Some others say that 
the part of the stage may have been so called because the 
pillars there had large figures of elephants.1 


Dr. H.R. Divekar has suggested another explanation.? 
He connects the term with the elephant-fights that were in 
vogue in ancient times for diversion of princes. In this sport 
there were erected two mandapas for elephants on the two sides 
of a vedi or raised platform. Before the sport began, there used 
to bea curtain hung between the two mandapas in order that 
the two elephants should not see each other. At the commence- 
ment of the sport the curtain was removed and the elephants 
were made to fight with each other. The elephant which rout- 
ed its competitor and made it turn back to its mandapa was 
declared victorious. Dr. Divekar has shown that Kalidasa 
has referred to this royal sport in the Raghuvamia (XII, 93). 
The mandapa erected for this sport had the name mattavarani, 
which was also applied to the two small enclosures on the two 
sides of the stage. 


Prof. Subba Rao does not agree with this explanation. 
He takes the word mattavarani as an adjective, not of kakshya 
(apartment) but of freni (a row) understood. He takes the term 
to mean a row of intoxicated elephants. The hemistich रज़पीठ- 
स्य. पावे तु कतंव्या मत्तवारणी means that a frieze of such elephants was 
carved in front on the plinth of the stage (rangapitha). He takes 
the expression adhy-ardha-hasta in the passage to mean that the 
height of the carved elephants was to be more than ame 
a cubit (adhy-ardha-hasta), i.e. more than nine E his 
mattavarant had four pillars carved on the frieze as they 
were necessary to be shown to curb the elephants which were 
intoxicated. 


1 Dr Mirashi Felicitation Volume, p- L34. __ ~ 
9. Journal of Oriental Institute, Vol. X, pp- 435 f 
3. Nalyasastra (Second Ed ), p. 410. e | a. 
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Prof. Subba Raois a renowned architect with a good 
knowledge of Sanskrit. He has offered better explanations of 
some statements in Bharata’s JVatyasastra but we cannot 
accept his interpretation of the aforementioned hemistich. The 
expression ranga-pithasya parsve means ‘on a side of the stage’, 
not ‘on the plinth of the stage’. Besides, Bharata refers to. 
not one but two mattavaranis as e.g. in the following verse :— 

अध्यधंहस्तोत्सेघेन कतंव्या मत्तवारणी | 
उत्सेधेन तयोस्तुल्यं कर्तव्यं र द्भमण्डपस्‌ ॥ 

The word tayoh in this verse indicates that there were 
two mattavarants on the two sides of the stage which were one 
and a half cubit in height and that the stage also was of the 
same height. Adhy-ardha means ,one and a half, not ‘more 
than a half’ as Subha Rao supposes. As stated before, the 
Natyasastra provides for the protection of these mattavaranis and 
their pillars and also lays down their worship with flowers, 
honey and milk-offerings. There is no purpose served by the 
worship of the frieze of elephants carved in front of the plinth 
of the stage.? 

Besides, the expression mattavarani cannot denote a mad 
or intoxicated elephant. All scholars who have attempted to 
explain the expression take it as a Bahuvrihi compound, which. 
they dissolve as मत्ता वारणा यस्यां सा मत्तवारणी कक्ष्या श्रेणिर्वा । But if that 
had been the intended meaning of it, the feminine form of the 
compound would have been mattavarana, not mattavarani, 
according to the Paninian sūtra भजाद्यतष्टाप्‌ 3 So varana in that 
compound cannot mean ‘an elephant’. 

What is then the meaning of the expression mattavarani ? 
1६ is a Tatpurusha compound and should be understood as. 
मत्तानां राक्षसादीनां वारणी मत्तवारणी. As the affix is /yuf, the feminine: 
form of the compound would be formed with the affix ñq.. 
So the form is mattavarani. 

The Natyasastra shows great anxiety for the protection of 
the stage and the auditorium. It recommends the installation. 


l. Seec. g. his explanation of the terms Raüga-pitha, Shad-dáruka etc. 


2. See Dr. Divekar's criticism of hi lanati Oy " 
Vol. X, pp. 431 f. is explanations. Journ. Or. Inst., 


3. Varana is formed with the affix lyu. See वारणः वारयति शत्रुबलम्‌ ल्युः ॥ 
in Bhanuji Dikshit’s com. on Amarakosha, 11, 34. ००, 
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of gods for the protection of their various parts and the wor- 
ship of the latter with flowers and offerings. The theatre has 
the prekshagriha in front and the nepathyagriha (tiring room) 
at the back. So there was not much need for protection on 
these two sides. But there was danger of attack from demons 
on the other two sides. So two small apartments were cons- 
tructed for the protection of the stage on its two sides. They 


were appropriately named mattavarant ‘Warders of the intoxi- 
cated (demons).’ 


Bharata does not state what purpose was served by these 
mattavaranis. He, however, mentions two doors for the entry 
on the rangafztha (Stage) from the nepathya-griha(tiring room).1 
They were evidently used by the actors for approach to the 
two mattavarants which were like the wings of the modern 
theatre. Otherwise, even one door would have been sufficient 
for access to the ranga-fitha from the nepathya-griha. Besides, 
there was a curtain at the back of the Stage. 

The Natyasastra mentions the ranga-pitha and rañga-śirsha 
separately. Abhinavagupta takes them as denoting two differ- 
ent parts of the Stage. He says that actors after they were 
properly equipped, used to enter the raiiga-$irsha and wait 
there till their time of appearance on the Stage.* In another 
place he says that the actors use the ranga-sirsha for taking rest. 
Others, however, hold the view that the two terms denoted 
only the Stage. In that case, the two mattavāranīs must have 
served the same purpose as the ranga-strsha in Abhinavagupta's. 
interpretation. 

As stated before, we have no description of the ancient 
stage in any later work on dramaturgy. But the expression 
mattavarani is noticed in a few works of Sanskrit literature in 
the sense of an aisle, i.e. space on each side of a hall separat- 
ed from its nave bya row of pillars. We shall turn to it 


now. 


l. JVatyasástra, II, p. 39. Eee 
2. See Abhinavagupta’s com., P- 56— NET रङगशिरः। प्रविशतां पात्राणां 


चान्तःस्यानम्‌ । तत्पात्राणां विशान्त्यै अगच्छतां च गुप्त्यै रङ्गस्य Mad vus 
कार्यम्‌ | 
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The expression occurs in the Sanskrit play Balaramdayana 
of Rajasekhara, who flourished in the tenth century A.D. The 
fourth Act of the play shows Parasguramaas defeated by Rama. 


In that Act there is a scene in which Dasaratha is shown 
as returning to the earth in Indra’s chariot from heaven in 
view of the impending conflict of Rama and Parasurama. On 
the way, Dasaratha asks the charioteer Matali if Indra has 
great regard for Parasurama. To this the charioteer replies in 
the affirmative and tells him in the following verse that Indra 
has got the exploits of Parasurama painted in pictures which 
he (Indra) has got hung up in his assembly hall, pleasure- 
house, aerial car and victorious chariot, and keeps on looking 
at them curiously. 

आस्थानसद्मनि विलासगृहे विमाने 
HA रथे च सततं सुरचतक्रवर्तो । 
रामस्य चित्रलिखितानि कुतुहलेन 
बीरो विलोकयति पूर्वविचेष्टितानि ॥ 


Then, pointing to the picture-galleries in that very 
chariot he says, 


यदस्यव पुरन्दरस्यन्दनस्य चतुदिशं मत्तवारणीफलकेषु रामचित्रं लिखितम्‌ । 
(अङ्गुल्या निर्दिशन्‌) तत्तावदितो दीयतां हष्टिः। इयं प्ररोचना भूगुपतिपरा- 
' क्रममहानाटकस्य यदुत भगवतस्त्र्यम्बकात्‌ कार्मृकोपनिषल्लामः | 


(See the pictures of Para$uràma's exploits on the boards 
hung up in the mattavaranis of this very chariot. (Pointing by 
his finger) Look at this here first of all. Here is as it were 
the prologue of the great play of Paragurdma’s valour, viz. 
his obtaining the secret of archery from the divine Siva). 


He then describes other pictures of Paragurima’s exploits 
such as his fight with Karttikeya, Parvati’s intervention, Siva’s 
presentation to him of a piece of his parasu (axe), his be- 
heading his mother Renuka and her revival, his extermination, 
first, of Sahasrarjuna and, later, of all Kshatriyas twenty-one 

: etc. 
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These pictures are described as hung up in the mattava- 
ranis of the chariot. The latter appear to be the galleries on 
the three sides of the chariot. Rajasekhara has evidently 
taken the word mattavarani from Bharata’s Natyasastra. These 
galleries correspond to the wings of the theatre. 

Another use of the word in the slightly altered form 
mallavaranaka occurs in the Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala, 
who flourished about the middle of the eleventh century A.D. 
at the court of the Silahara kings of North Konkan. See the 
following passages :— 


P. 15—eaa पुनः प्रविश्य...तदेव पटतल्पाच्छादितमुपरिविन्यस्त- 
पुस्तक मत्तवारणमध्यासितः प्रदीपचिन्तया तस्थौ à 


p. 16 --द्वावषि तो...देवीं... स्तुत्वा च पुनः पुनर्भालफलकाहतमहितलं 
प्रणम्य निराकुली भुतावागत्य द्वितोयमत्तवारणकमध्यास्योपविष्टौ i 


p. 1 7--ततइचासो तदेव मत्तवारणकमनुसुत्योपविष्टः i 


p. 18---छायार्थोी सौगतमवाप्य हुद्यमायतनं तस्मिन्वहिरेव द्वारमत्त- 
वारणके समुपाविशत्‌ | 
p. 153---तस्मिन्नेव मत्तवारणके पुस्तकमुच्छीर्षको कृत्य सुप्तवान्‌ | 
In these passages the word mattavaranaka is used in the 
sense of an aisle, which, as shown above, is similar to that of 
the wing of a theatre in Bharata's Nat yasastra. 
In some passages, however, mattavarana seems to have 
been used in the sense of a verandah. See, e.g., the following 
verse from the Kuttanimata descriptive of Varanasi’ : 


विन्ध्यघराधरभुरिव सा राजति मत्तवारणोपेता। 
बहलनिशीथवतीव प्रोज्ञ्वलधिष्ण्योपशोमिता या च ॥ 


This description of Varanasi is full of double entendre. 
Varanasi, which has mattavaranas (verandahs or courtyards) 
appeared like the outskirts of the Vindhya mountain which has 
elephants in rut; the city, which has magnificent mansions, re- 
sembled a night of the dark fortnight of a month with its 
brilliant nakshatras.) 

This word mattavarana in the sense of a verandah has no 
connection with the mattavarant of Bharata. The earlier mean- 


l. I owe this reference to Dr. G. T. Deshpande. 
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ing seems to have been forgotten; for the lexicon Visvaprakasa 
gives only the following meanings of mattavarana : 


मत्तवारणमिच्छन्ति दानक्लिन्नकरे fg« । 
महाप्रासादवीथीनां वरण्डे चाप्यपाश्रये ॥ 


Mattavarana became current in the sense of a courtyard or a 
verandah because palaces of kings had elephants in rut tied in 
their courtyards. In this sense varaga, a part of the word, 
means an elephent. 

Dr. Sandesara and Dr. Shah have pointed out a third 
meaning of the word mattavarana, viz. the balcony of a mansion 
from where ladies could have a view of what goes on in the 
streets below.! In this sense, of Course, there cannot be any 
connection with the elephant. It has therefore to be explained 
as follows : 


मत्ताः प्रमादेन पतन्तो वायन्तेऽनेनेति मत्तवारणः | 


This derivation has resemblance to the meaning of ‘a wing’ 
which occurs in the JVatyaíastra. 

Sten Konow? and Keith? have taken the mattavarant of 
the Nafyasasira in the sense of a verandah, where, according 
to both of them, the spectators of the plays used to sit. But this 
is incorrect. As shown above, the word has not that sense in 
the Watyasastra of Bharata. | 


l. Journ. Or. Inst., Vol. X. pp. 438 f. 
2. Sten Konow, Das Sanskrit Drama, p. 4. 
3. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 359. 








SECTION II 








INSCRIPTIONS THE NAME OF A CYCLIC YEAR ? 


x Dr. Sircar read the word Vijaya in the following two 
agarjunikonda inscriptions and took it to mean the vear of 
that name in the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter :— 


(1) Inscription of Virapurushadatta (Ep. Ind., Vol. xxxv, 
pp. 3 f.)—(Line 2)siri Chamtamulasa putasa rarnfio 
Madhari-putasa Ikhakuna siri-Virapurisadatasa. 
(Line 3) vasa-sataya savacharam  Vijayam  vasa- 

pakham pathamam 1 divasa bitiyam saga- 
gatasa. 

(2) Inscription of Ehavula Chantamüla (Jbid., Vol. 
xxxv, pp. 6 f.)- 

(Line 2) Siri-Virapurisadatasa putasa ramfo 
Vasithi-putasa  Ikhakuna  siri-Ehavala- 
Chatamulasa savaccharam Vija . . [mha]- 
pakha [2] diva 1. 


In a note published in the E£pigraphia Indica, Vol. 
xxxvii, pp. 70 f. I pointed out that the word vijaya in the 
two epigraphs could not have meant a cyclic year as such 
years were not cited in that period and that the expression 
savachharam vijayam in both the passages probably meant ‘a 
victorious year’. Mr. I. Karthikeya Sarma has examined this 
question in alengthy article published in the journal of the 

Oriental Institute, (Vol. xviii, pp. 126-144) and has supported 
the view of Dr. Sircar with some modifications. It is proposed. 
to examine his explanation critically in this article. 

Dr. Sircar had taken vijaya as a year of the sixty-year 
cycle of Jupiter according to the Southern System and as cor- 
responding to A.D. 273-74 in the first epigraph. I pointed 
out that the southern reckoning was not current at the time 


X. IS VIJAYA MENTIONED IN NAGARJUNIKONDA 
| 
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in South India. Mr. Sarma concedes that point and takes the 
year as corresponding to A.D. 279-80! according to the Nor- 
thern System. But in other respects he supports Dr. Sircar's 
view. He puts a novel interpretation on vasasataya in the first 
epigraph. He takes it to mean varsah saptamah (the seventh 
year) by the following reasoning? :— 

‘Sataya-satiaya-Sanskrit saptaya, which is incorrect. Hence 
taken as saptamah’. This is curious reasoning. This inter- 
pretation can be easily shown to be incorrect for the following 
reasons :— 

(1) Sanskrit saptama does not become sataya in Prakrit. 
It is true that some consonants are elided when Sanskrit words 
are changed into Prakrit, but the elision is not noticed in the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. M in particular is not at all 
elided in Prakrit. See the following Prakrit words occurring 
in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions—vipamuta, agifthoma, 
navakama etc. See also the following ordinals—pamcamam, 
dasamam etc. Sarma has himself cited satame (for Sanskrit 
saptame). So vasa-sataya cannot be taken as equivalent to varshah 
saptamah. 

Mr. Sarma has hit on this explanation because that epi- 
graph mentions no regnal year. But it may be noted that the 
second epigraph also does not mention any regnal year either 
before or after samvacharam vijayam. 

(2) Vasa-sataya probably means varsha-Satayaas Dr. Sircar 
has shown. It refers to no regnal year.‘ 

(3) Varsha has nowhere been used in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions in the sense of ‘a regnal year’. The word used 
everywhere for the purpose is samvachhara or savachhara. The 
Same word is used in the Pallava or Satavahana records of 


the age. So the meaning varshah saptamah could not have been 
intended here. 


1. Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XVIII, p. 133. 
2. Loc. cit. 
3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 16, 19 etc. 

4. Vasa-sataya was explained by Bühler as meaning visvasattayah ‘of 
universal sovereignty’. It can also be taken to mean vamfa-saltayah ‘of 
the government of the royal family'. But Sircar's explanation seems to be 
better. The expression vasa-satdya scems to have become conventional. 
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This shows that vasa-sataya cannot mean ‘the seventh 
year’. This knocks the bottom out of Mr. Sarma’s theory. 

In support of the view that vijaya in the passages cited 
above means the cyclic year of that name, Mr. Sarma has 
advanced some curious arguments :— 


(1) The only cyclic year cited in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions is Vijaya because of its importance as the first year 
of Kaliyuga. 

(2) The observance of the ancient sixty-year calender 
of Jupiter, at least the beginning year Vijaya, was restricted 
to the royal house and to the nobles, and for certain auspicious 
occasions whereas the public at large counted the king’s 
regnal year, the specific fortnight of the season and the day in 
their day to day affairs. 


These are strange arguments. One may ask, **How is it 
that all other royal families of the south were oblivious of the 
sixty-year cycle of Jupiter and of the importance of the cyclic 
year Vijaya for several centuries ; for we do not find any other 
citation not only of Vijaya but also of any other year of the 
‘sixty-year cycle till the seventh century A.D. i.e. for about 
three hundred years after the Ikshvakus ?”? It has been shown 


that the first citation of a year of that cycle occurs in the 


Mahakita inscription of Mangalesa (A.D. 6U1)!. As for the 
‘second argument, we do not find any such restriction imposed 
on the use of the cyclic years by any other royal family in 
ancient India. 

So vijaya cannot be taken to mean the cyclic year of that 


name whether according to the northern or the southern 


system. It means ‘victorious’, savachharam vijayam means ‘the 
‘victorious year’. I have shown that in Prakrit the adjectival 
word or the word in apposition is often placed after the word 
it qualifies. Mr. Sarma says, "It may be so with regard to 
the inscriptions of some other dynasty, but not with those of 
the Ikshvaku kings". His attention is drawn to the following 
expressions which occur in the records of Ikshvakus at Nagar- 


junikonda :— 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, 9. 16. 
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(1) Nagarjuntkonda Inscription of Virapurusadatta, 
Year 6, No. 1—(Line 3) Samma-sambudhasa dhatu- 
vara-parigahitasa.! 
(2) No. 3— | ] 
(Nine 8) Achariyanam Aparamahavinaseliyanain.? 
In both these cases the adjective follows the word it 
qualifies. Since I wrote my article on the subject, the Rentala 
pillar inscription of Chāntamūla has been published in the 
Epigraphia Indica (Vol. xxxvii, p. 31). It has in lines 2-3 the 
expression siri-Chamtamulasa vijaya-samvacharam. ‘This corres- 
ponds exactly to samvachharam vijayam in the two epigraphs 
cited above. The only difference is in regard to the position 
of the two words. The regnal year is omitted inadvertently in 
both the cases. In this third passage vijaya cannot, by any 
stretch of imagination, be taken to mean the cyclic year of the 
name. 
Kielhorn has shown that cyclic years are cited according 
to the southern system in southern inscriptions from Saka 855 
onwards. I have also found thisto be true. In a grant of 
Govinda IV recently discovered in Vidarbha dated Saka 851,* 
the cyclic year is cited according to the northern system, but 
in that of the same king dated Saka 8555 the cyclic year cited 
is according to the southern system. Mr. Sarma has objected 
to Kielhorn’s statement and has drawn attention to the follow- 
ing records in which, according to him, the southern system 
has been used in citing cyclic years : — 


(1) Paithan plates of Govinda III, Saka 7168 : 
(2) Anjanavati plates of Govinda III, Saka 722" ; 
(3) Radhapur plates of Govinda III, Saka 7308 ; 


Ep. Ind., Vol XX, p. 16. 

Ibid., Vol XX, p. 17. 

Ind. Ant., Vol XXV, p. 269. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, p. 259. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 251. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. III, p. 105. 

Ibid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 13 f. E 
Ibid., p. 242. See Kielhorn's remark, **Here also the year Sarva- 
jit, by the southern luni-solar system, cannot be connected with S. 730 
expired.” Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 269. 
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(4) Sirur stone inscription of the reign of Amoghavarsha. 
1, Saka 788.! 

These records do not prove Mr. Sarma's contention at 
all. 

The first two of the above records do not cite any cyclic 
year. Thecyclic year in the other two is according to the 
northern system.? See S.K. Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris, Vol. I, 
Table I (ii), p. 196. As regards the Hatti-Mattur inscription? 
of the time of Indra III, dated Saka 838, Kielhorn himself 
has shown that itis an exception.! That the reckoning in that 
inscription is according to the southern system is explicitly 
stated in that record itself ; for it states the date in following 
words :—Saka-bhiipal-akramta-samvatsara-Prabhav-adinamadheyare 
...Dhatu-sarmvatsar-antargata. ‘The expression Prabhav-adi-nama- 
dheyam is inserted here to show that the system of reckoning is 
southern ; for the southern cycle begins with Prabhava as the 
northern does with Vijaya. In other records of Indra III’s 
reign, where the northern system is used, such an expression 
does not occur. See e.g. the Jambgaon plates of Indra III, 
dated Saka 836, edited by me in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
xxxvi, pp. 223 f. So this exception only proves the statement 
of Kielhorn that the southern system became current in South 
India from Saka 855. 

There are several other wrong statements in Mr. Sarma's 
article, but I would here refer to only one. He says, ‘‘We have 


. Kapadvanj (Kaira District) plates? of Akalavarsha Subhatunga 


Krishnaraja II, in which both the Saka year and the 12-year 
cyclic year of the north Maha-Vaisakhyah were together men- 
tioned.” Mr. Sarma is misled by the name Maha-Vatsakhi. As 
the years of the twelve-year cycle in the records of the Gupta 
age have maha prefixed to them (e.g. Maha-Caitra, Maha- 
Vai$àkha etc.) he thinks that here also the same cycle is 
intended. In this he is mistaken. The full-moon day of 
Vaigakha is called Maha-Vaisakhit when it falls on Sunday and 


Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 218. See also Kielhorn's remarks loc. cit. 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 269. 

Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 269 and n. 14. 

Ep, Ind. Vol. 1, p. 53. 
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the sun isin Mesha, Jupiter in Dhanus, Mars in Makara, 
Saturn in Tula with the nakshatra Visakha and the yoga 
Variya. See Indian Ephemeris, Vol. I, p.60. Compare a 
similar full-moon day Maha-Karttikt cited in some records. 
Maha-Vaisakhi has no reference to tbe cyclic year -Maha- 
Vaisakha.! 

The foregoing discussion will have shown that Sarma's 
view that the word vijaya in the. aforementioned Nagarjuni- 
konda records denotes the cyclic year of that name and that it 
was the seventh regnal year of Virapurushadatta, correspond- 
ing to A.D. 279-80 is not borne out by the available evidence.! 
Vijaya in the two epigraphs means 'victorious'. 


rm 


1. Mr. Sarma seems to have thought that if savachharam vijayam in 
the inscription of Virapurusadatta is taken in the sense of the cyclic year 
Vijaya, there must be a mention of the regnal year and so he has proposed 
the novel interpretation of vasa-satdya; but there is no such mention in the 
aforecited inscription of Ehavala Chantamila either before or after 


savachharam vijayam. The regnal year seems to have been omitted in both 
the cases. 





XI. SOME ASPECTS OF THE RAMAGUPTA PROBLEM! 


In the Journal of the Oriental Institute (Vol. XVIII, No. 
3), Dr. G.S. Gai has published three important inscriptions 
of Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta. They have unquestionably 
proved the historicity of that king which had long been in 
doubt. Still, there are some problems about that king which 
remain to be solved. It is proposed to deal with them in this 
article. 

(I) The first of these is about the bearing of the available 
evidence on the characters of Ramagupta and Chandragupta. 
The Ramagupta episode is generally interpreted as 
follows? :— 

Ramagupta’s dominions were invaded by a powerful 
Saka king and the Gupta king was reduced to such straits that 
he had to accept the humiliating condition that he should 
send his crowned queen Dhruvadevi (or Dhruvasvamini) to 
the Saka king. His younger brother Chandragupta was a 
brave and adventurous youth. He volunteered to save the 
honour of the family by going himself to the Saka king in the 
disguise of Dhruvadevi. He was accompanied by a few soldiers 
who also were disguised as female attendants of the queen. 
Chandrgupta, finding a suitable opportunity, killed l the 
lascivious Saka king and escaped unhurt with his companions. 
Thereafter, Chandragupta became the darling of the people 
for having saved them from a great calamity. Dhruvadevi also 
seems to have begun to hate her husband for his pussillanimity, 
and to love Chandragupta forhis adventurous spirit which 
had rescued her honour from ignominy. Ramagupta and 
Chandragupta were previously attached to each other, but 


l. Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XIX, pp. 133 f. 
2. See 7.B.0.R.S., Vol. XIV, pp. 223 f. 
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after this incident their relations became strained. Chandra- 
gupta.suspected that his brother wanted to put him out of the 
way. So he feigned madness in order to save himself and 
to find an opportunity to get rid of his brother. Ramagupta 
was soon killed and then Chandragupta ascended the throne 
and married Dhruvadevi. 

This story was regarded by some as too romantic to be 
believed. Several objections were raised against it. They may 
be stated and critically examined as follows! :— 

(1) “There is no mention of Ramagupta in any Gupta 
record.” 

This objection can be easily answered. As Dr. Altekar 
pointed out long ago, epigraphical lists are usually genealogi- 
cal, not dynastic. They generally omit the names of collate- 
rals. Besides, Ramagupta was a disgrace to the fair name of 
the Gupta family. It is no wonder, therefore, that his name 
is omitted from all subsequent Gupta records. We have now 
as many as three inscriptions describing him as Maharajadhi- 
raja and on the evidence of paleography there is no doubt that 
_they belong to the Gupta age. It is true that we have as yet 
no inscription mentioning Dhruvadevi as his crowned queen. 
It will be admitted that in the circumstances of the case such 
an inscription is extremely unlikely to be discovered. The 
names of Gupta queens are generally found mentioned in con- 
nection with the description of their sons who had come to 
the throne. As Ramagupta’s son, if he had any, did not reign, 
no inscription mentioning Dhruvasvamini as his queen is likely 
to be discovered. We have no contemporary record mentioning 
the name of Samudragupta's queen Dattadevi. She is named 
only in the records of her descendants. So we must be satisfied 
with the evidence that has fortunately come to light and not 
insist on such as may never be discovered. 


(2) **Ramagupta's gold coins have not been discovered 
in any hoard—not even in the Bayana hoard, which contained 
several gold coins of his predecessors and successors.’ 


This is true. But we have now his copper coins discover- 


l. Sec H.C.I.P., Vol. III, pp. 17 f. 
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ed at Eran! and Vidisa?, and some of them have the symbol 
of Garuda, characteristicof the Gupta family.* All doubts about 
their being coins of Ramagupta should now cease since as 
many as three inscriptions of that king have now been disco- 
vered in the same region, viz. Vidisà. lt is no doubt true that 
no gold coins of Ramagupta have yet come to light, but that 
may be because his reign was very short and he had not suff- 
cient time to issue gold coins. 

(3) “It is difficult to believe that the inheritor of the 
mighty empire left by Samudragupta could be so decisively 
defeated by a Saka king that he had no means of saving his 
army or kingdom.” 

This is not unlikely. As shown below, the encounter of 
Ramagupta and the Saka king did not occur in the former's 
capital or even elsewhere in'his kingdom. It took place in the 
course of a thoughtless invasion of the Saka dominion by 
Ramagupta in the distant Himalayas where he had no hope of 
succour from any ally. 

(4) ““The marriage of the brother’s widowed queen by 
the regicide certainly clashes with our cherished notions of 
morality and social decorum." 

This is true; but it may have been tolerated by the peo- 
ple of the age in the special circumstances of the case. They 
must have felt that there was none so able in the royal family 
as Chandragupta who could save the great empire built by 
Samudragupta and they must have connived at the blemish 
in view of Chandragupta's sterling qualities such as undaunted 
courage, learning and liberality. Has not Kalidasa said4— 


एको हि दोषो गुणसंनिपाते निमज्जतीन्दोः किरणेष्विवाङ्कः । ? 
«One blemish in the midst of several virtues is not noticed 
even as the black spot on the moon's disc is not seen in the 
midst of its bright rays.” ga 
But future generations did not connive at this objection- ; 
able feature of the incident. We have as many as three passa- 


F-N.S.L., Vol. X XIII, p. 340. 

Ibid., Vol. XII, pp- 103 f.; Vol. XIII, pp. 128 f. etc. 
Ibid., Vol, XXIII, p. 341 f. 

Kumarasambhava, I, 3. 
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ges—two of them occurring in inscriptions’—condemning- 
Ramagupta for surrendering his queen to the enemy and Cha-. 
ndragupta for slaying his own brother, marrying his wife and. 
usurping the throne, though they praise the latter’s adventur-. 
ous spirit and great liberality. The Vikrama saga developed 
in course of time to such an extent that the objectionable: 
features of the incident were forgotten and Vikramaditya. 
became the beloved hero of all times on account of his adven-. 
turous spirit, charity and unique achievements. 

Dr. U.P. Shah has, however, attempted to answer this: 
objection in a different manner. He had previously published. 
a lengthy article in the Journal of the Oriental Institute (Vol. 
IV, pp. 218 f.) in which he had attempted to put a new 
interpretation on the passages of the Devi-Chandragupta, on which: 
the story of Ramagupta is based. Ina recent article of the 


same Journal (Vol. XVIII, pp. 254 f.) he has reiterated his. 


view and has requested scholars to consider his interpretation 


of the characters of Ramagupta and Chandragupta. Before 
we take leave of this aspect of the Ramagupta problem, we-. 


must critically examine his interpretation. His view may be 
stated as follows :— 

*Ramagupta bore great love for Chandragupta. The: 
latter was dearer to him than even his queen Dhruvadevi. See: 
the following passages from the Devt-Chandragupta— 

(१) त्यजामि देवीं तृणवत्त्वदन्तरे i 
(२) त्वय्युपारोपितप्रम्णा त्वदर्थं यशसा सह । 
परित्यक्ता मया देवी जनोऽयं जन एव मे ॥ 


He tried to dissuade Chandragupta from going to the Saka king: 


and exposing himsclf to great risk. He would rather surrender 
his queen and incur infamy. Ramagupta was thusa cultured 
man who was prepared to sacrifice his all—his good name, his. 


dear wife elc.—for the safety of his people and his younger" 


l. See the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 248;. 
the Cambay plates of Govinda IV, ibid., Vol. VII, p. 36 and the Sangli 
plates of the same, Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249. 

2. See the following subhashita— 

तत्कृतं यन्न केनापि ded यन्न केनचित्‌ | 


तत्साधितमसाध्यं यद्विक्रमाकंण भूभुजा |i 
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brother. His ministers would not have allowed him to go him- 
self in that critical stage of Gupta history. 

After Chandragupta killed the Saka king, Ramagupta 
fell in Dhruvadevi's esteem mainly on account of her misun- 
derstanding of her husband's character. He was a coward (as 
a husband) in her eyes, though not a real coward. 

Chandragupta did not murder his brother though the 
Sanjàn plates say so. The composer of the text of that inscrip- 
tion, who was far removed in time and place from that inci- 
dent, wanted to emphasise the greatness of his patron (Amo- 
ghavarsha I) and to show that he was superior in character 
and ability even to the great Vikrama, who had by that time 
become the ideal of Indian kings. So he has stated, wrongly 
of course, that Chandragupta kiled his brother, married his 
wife, and usurped his kingdom. Ifthis had been true, the 
Sanskrit dramatist Visakhadatta would not have named his 
play Devi-Chandragupta and made Chandragupta the hero of it. 
Visakhadatta was probably a poet of the Gupta age. Can we 
expect that such a playwright would introduce the scene of the 
murder of Ramagupta by the hero of his play ? Chandragupta 
would, in that case, never have become the national hero. 

Ramagupta was a man of spiritual temperament. Ta 
him woman, worldly pleasures or pride of an emperor had 
not so much attraction as they had to Chandragupta. He per. 
ceived that love had grown between Chandragupta and his 
queen. He wanted to make his brother happy and so he decid- 
ed to go out of the world. In doing so he must have thought 
of the safety of the people and of the Gupta empire. So he 
willingly renounced. 

I E is identical with Bhartrihari of Indian legend. 
The latter is now shown to have lived in the fourth century 
A.D. Besides, the following floating verse tells us that he was a 
brother of Vikramaditya (i.e. of Chandragupta)— 


ब्राह्मण्याममवद्वराहमिहिरो ज्योतिविदाम धर णी 

राजा wg हरिश्च विक्रमनुपः क्षत्रात्मजायाममूत्‌ | 
damai हरिचन्द्रवंद्यतिलको जातश्च शङ्कुः कृती 
शुद्रायाममरः षडेव शबरस्वामिद्विजस्यात्मजाः ॥ 
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This verse tells us that Bhartrhari and Vikramaditya were 
sons of Sabarasvamin. The latter flourished in A.D. 350. The 
word atmaja in the above verse is to be taken in the sense of ‘a 
disciple.’ They were not actually sons but disciplesof the great 
Mimamsaka Sabarasvamin 

In his other play Mudrarakshasa  Vi$akhadatta describes 
Chandragupta as bundhu-bhritya (one who was loyal to his 
brother). He wants to say that in his relation with Ramagupta 
Chandragupta had not committed any act of ignominy to- 
wards or betrayal of the elder brother 

Some extracts from the Devi-Chandragupta show that 
Chandragupta was spending his time in the home of courte- 
san. Ràmagugupta did not like it. He was in a dilemma. On 
one side was his dissatisfied wife and on the other, separation 
from a brother whom he dearly loved. He decided to renounce 
the world. He was a man endowed with a spiritual turn of 
mind for whom a sacrifice of such a type would rather be more 
pleasant and would end all mental torture. He knew the ideal 
of the house of Raghu. So he renounced. 

In one passage of the Devi-Chandragupta; Chandragupta is 
represented as going to the raja-kula, pretending madness and 
- slightly afraid of the enemy. Possibly there was a section of the 
people which was against him and he wanted to show that he 
had no hand in whatever had taken place or was about to 
take place in the palace. So he appeared as a lunatic before 
Ramagupta in order to dissuade him from giving up the 
throne. Possibly Chandragupta's going to the raja-kula was 


followed by a highly dramatic scene, namely, the renunciation. ` 


The dramatic effect of this scene of retirement was possibly 


enhanced by Visakhadatta by making Ramagupta repeat the 
verse— 


त्वय्युपा रोपितप्रेम्णा त्वदर्थं यशसा सह | 

परित्यक्ता मया देवी जनोऽयं जन एव मे ॥। 
while offering the throne to Chandragupta and declaring his 
decision to retire from worldly life. Chandragupta later marri- 
ed Dhruvadevi because her husband had become a recluse 
This is sanctioned by Dharmaáastra 

The Ramagupta episode was, a golden chapter of Gupta 

history for Chandragupta as well as for Ramagupta, both of 
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whom rose bravely to the occasions that arose in their lives, 


and who, caught ina very delicate crisis, solved it in a way 


‘which immortalised them in the hearts of the Indian people 
‘for over a millenium and a half down to our days." 


We have summarised the argument of Dr. Shah as far as 
possible in his own words. We shall now proceed to examine 


-it critically. 


Our main source for the history of Ramagupta is the 
Sanskrit play Devi-Chandragupta, which, unfortunately, has not 
been recovered in full. Only a few extracts from it cited in 
the Sringaraprakasa of Bhoja (11th cent. A.D.) and the Natya- 
darbana! of Ramachandra and Gunachandra (12th cent. A.D.) 
have been published. Thearliest author who refers to this 
incident is Bana, who flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. He was separated from Ramagupta by about 
two hundred and fifty years. It is not known if he had any 
independent source of information about the history of Rama- 
gupta or he relied on the version in the Devt-Chandragupta. The 
latter supposition is more likely in view of the general absence 
of historical works in Sanskrit literature. All other authors 
who refer to that incident have plainly drawn their informa- 
tion from the Devi-Chandragupta. Did Visakhadatta, its author, 
have correct information about it ? When did he flourish ? 
Several views have been expressed about his date, viz., 5th cent. 
(Jayaswal), 6th cent. (Winternitz), and 9th cent. (Keith and 
Jacobi). The Bharatavakya of the Mudrarakshasa composed- by 
him refers to his patron, but the reading there is uncertain. 
Those who read--- a t 

स्लेच्छेरुट्रेज्यमाना भुजयुगमधुना संश्रिता राजमूतः 

स श्रीमद्बन्धुभृत्यश्चिरमवतु महीं पार्यवश्चन्द्र गुप्तः u 
take him as a court-poet of Chandragupta; but in view of the 
reference to the invasion of the Mlechchhas (who are proba- 
bly the Hünas) in that Bharatavakya and the anachronic men- 
tion of the Hanas in the Mudrarakshasa, it appears more likely 
that he flourished in a later age, probably inthe time of ‘the 
Maukhari king Avantivarman; for another reading of the 


l. For the extracts from the Natyadarpana, see the edition of the work 
published: in the G.O. Series (Second ed., 1959). 





` 
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Bharatavakya is स श्रीमद्बन्धुभुत्यश्चिरमवतु महीं पाथिवोऽवन्तिवर्मा ॥ and we 
know that the Maukharis had successfully routed the invading 
armies of the Hunas.' Besides, the Devt-Chandragupta, as shown 
below, probably represented that Chandragupta killed his 
brother and married his wife. Such a play is not likely to have 
been staged in the time of Chandragupta or his descendants. 
So Vigakhadatta seems to have flourished in an age when the 
Guptas had been overthrown, but their history had not been 
forgotten. We must, therefore, suppose that he had fairly 
reliable sources ofinformation for the periods of Ramagupta 
and Chandragupta. Some scholars point to the anachronisms 
in the Mudrarakshasa to discredit his account of the Maurya 
period, but we must remember that he was separated by more 
than nine centuries from the Maurya age and so he may have 
drawn upon his imagination in describing the incidents at 
the time of the accession of Chandragupta Maurya. His 
account of the Ramagupta incident is, however, more likely to 
be correct. 


All subsequent writers who have referred to the Rama- 


gupta incident have evidently drawn their material from the 
Devi-Chandragupta. Dr. Shah also has utilised the same source, 
but he depends mainly on the interpretation of the extant 
passages from that play in reconstructing the history of the 
period. 

From the summary of his argument given above, it 
must have been noticed that Dr. Shah relies mainly on conjec- 
tures in interpreting the passages from the Devi-Chandragupta. 
He blames the author of the Sanjan inscription for distort- 
ing the incident in question witha view to exaggerate the 
greatness of his own patron by maligning the Gupta Emperor 
(Vikramaditya). But this is not the only inscriptional passage 
that states that Chandragupta (called Sahasanka) killed his 
brother, usurped his throne and married his wife. More than 


l. Sce the following passage in the Aphsad stone inscription «' 


Adityasena— 
यो मौखरे: समितिषुद्धतहुणसन्या 


वल्गदूघटा विधटयन्नुरुवारणानाम्‌ । 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 203° 
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thirty-five ycarsiagogwe drew the attentian of scholars to the 
following verse in the Cambay! and Sangli? plates of the 
Rashtrakuta king Govinda IV, which refers to this incident— 
सामथ्य सति निन्दिता प्रविहिता नंवाग्रजे क्रूरता 
चन्धुस्त्रीगमनादिमिः कुचरितेरावजितं नायज्ञः | 
शोचाशोचपराङमुखं न च मिया पश्ञाच्यमड्रीकृतं 
त्यागेनासमसाहसंश्र भुवने यः साहसाङ्कोऽमवत्‌ ॥ 
This verse tells us that Govinda IV did not practise ignominious 
cruelty towards his elder brother though he had the power to 
do so; that he did not incur infamy by evil actions such as 
having illicit intercourse with his brother's wife; that he did 
not, through fear, resort to the actions of a goblin which are 
indifferent to purity and impurity; but by his munificence 
and unparalleled heroic deeds he became known in the world 
as Sahasanka (i.e. Vikramaditya). As I have shown elsewhere;? 
the insinuation in the third pada of this verse is corroborated 
by the reference to thc Vetala-sadhana by Chandragupta in an 
extract from the Sriüngaraprakaía, brought to notice by D.R. 
Bhandarkar. So there is no doubt that the authors of the two 
inscriptions, viz. the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I, and the 
Cambay-Sangli plates of Govinda IV, have drawn their mate- 
rial for the description in the verses in question from the Devi- 
Chandragupta. Is it likely that they have twisted the story in 
that play to the extent of representing that Ramagupta was 
killed by Chandragupta when he had actually renounced the 
throne in favour of his younger brother ? Bana! and the poet 
of the muktaka verse दत्त्वा sata: शकाधिपतये etc. cited by Raja- 
gekhara5 also probably drew on the same play, but since they 
do not refer to Chandragupta's murder of his brother and 
marriage with his wife, we do not cite their evidence in this 
respect. 


1. Ep Ind., Vol. VII, p. 36. < | 
2. E dd Vol. XII, p. 249. Fora full discussion of this matter, 


I 175 f. 
sce our Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second ed.), pP. ET 
3. Studies in Indology, Vol. I (Second ed., 1968), pp. 175 f. 
4. See 
अरिपुरे च परकलत्रकामुकं कामितीवेषगुप्तश्रन्द्रगुप्त: शकपतिमशातयत्‌ | 
5. Kavyamimdmsa (Third ed. 1934), G O.S., p. 17. 
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Now, instead of relying on conjectures for ascertaining 
the turn of events described in the lost part of the Devt-Chan- 
dragupta, is it not better to see how it is reported by subsequent 
authors of inscriptions ? The .Devi-Chandragupta was well- 
known till the time of Hemachandra (12th cent. A.D.). The 
authors of the two afore-mentioned inscriptions who flourished 
earlier have evidently drawn upon the play for their state- 
ments about Chandragupta. Their evidence is far more 
reliable than mere conjectures about the lost portion of the 
Devi-Chandrugupta. | 


“And what is the evidence for Dr. Shah's interpretation . 


of the characters of Ramagupta and Chandragupta ? He cites 
the following verse to show not only that Ramagupta loved 
Chandragupta but also that he renounced the throne in his 
favour :— 


त्वय्युपारोपितप्रेम्णा त्वदर्थं यशसा सह । 
परित्यक्ता मया देवी जनोऽयं जन एव मे ॥ 


But as Dr. Altekar has shown, this verse occurs in the 
scene when Chandragupta, disguised as Dhruvadevi, is about 
to start for the Saka king’s camp (or place)! :— 

यथा देवीचन्द्रगुप्ते द्वितीयेऽङ्के प्रक्कतीनामाश्वासनाय wer ध्रुवदेवी- 
सम्प्रदाने अभ्युपगते राज्ञा रामगुप्तेनारिवधार्थं यियासुः प्रतिपन्नध्रुवदेवीनेपथ्यः 
कुमारचन्द्र गुप्तो विज्ञापयन्नुच्यते | 

In this scene Visakhadatta has very cleverly used words 
with double entendre so that, though they are addressed to 
Chandragupta, Dhruvadevi, who overhears them, thinks that 
they are addressed to another woman with whom Ramagupta 
is in love. There is, however, no evidence to show that Rama- 
gupta used the same words at the time of his supposed abdica- 
tion of the throne and departure out of the capital. If he had 
done so, he would rather have referred to his renouncement of 
the kingdom than to that of his queen. Then, again, why should 
hesay that in abdicating the throne he was renouncing his 


fame also ? Such a noble act should have brought him great 
renown, not disgrace. 


l. JVátyadarpana, (1959), p. 124. 
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Again, is there the slightest evidence for supposing that 
Ramagupta was identical with Bhartrihari ? The verse cited in 
support of this supposition is absolutely unreliable. It is one 
of those verses that have caused confusion in research. It men- 
tions Varáhamihira as a contemporary of Bhartrihari (7.९. 
Ramagupta according to Dr. Shah), but he flourished more 
than a century and a quarter after the latter.! The evidence of 
this verse on the identification of Ramagupta and Bhartrihari 
is thoroughly unreliable. The interpretation of other incidents 
mentioned in the known extracts from the Devi-Chandragupta 
viz., that Chandragupta was feigning madness while going to 
the palace of Ramagupta, because some people were against 
his accession and would have done harm to him is merely con- 
jectural. There is not an iota of evidence to support it. 

In view of the version of the Ramagupta episode in the 
literature and inscriptions from the seventh to the tenth centu- 
ry A.D., it appears very likely that Visakhadatta dramatised 
the incidents as described in the beginning of this article. And 
that play is our only source of information for the history of 
Ramagupta’s reign. As the recently discovered inscriptions 
have proved the historicity of Ramagupta who was known for 
the first time from that play, it should not be unreasonable to 
suppose that other events of that Gupta king's reign happened 
as described in it. 

There remains now the question—If Chandragupta 
really killed his brother and married his wife, how did he 
come to be recognised as an ideal king? The passages from 
the Sanjan and Cambay-Sangli plates show that down to the 
tenth century A.D. Chandragupta-Vikramaditya had become 
famous for his daring and liberality, but his questionable deeds, 
viz. the murder of his own brother and the marriage with his 
wife, were not forgotten. Till then, he had not become an ideal 
hero. As stated before, his contemporaries may have connived 
at these incidents in view of his daring, liberality, learning, 
patronage to art and literature and other noble qualities. That 
such a supposition is possible is also shown by the aforecited 


verse of Kalidasa. 


1. His Panchasiddhdntikd was probably composed in A.D. 505. 
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Perhaps, there were extenuating circumstances for the 
action of Chandragupta. Some passages from the Devi-Chandra- 
gupta show that there were some enemies that wanted to put 
him out of the way. See the following extract from the fifth 
Act of that play :—! 


यथा वा देवीचन्द्रगुप्ते पञचमेऽङ्के 
“एसो सियकरवित्यरपणासियासेसवेरितिमिरोहो । 
नियविहिवसेण चंदो गयणंगणं alas विसइ ॥ 
(एष सितकरविस्तरप्रणाशिताश्ेषवरितिमिरोघः à 
निजविधिवशेन चन्द्रो गगनाङ्कणं afgd विशति ॥) 


इयं स्वापायर्शङ्कनः कृतकोन्मत्तस्य्‌ कुमारचब्द्रगुप्तस्य चन्द्रोदयवणंनेन 
प्रवेशप्रतिपादिका | 
This passage shows that Chandragupta had destroyed all 
his enemies. This does not refer to his slaying of the Saka 
king. That incident must have been reported earlier, viz. in 
the third Act; for we find that Chandragupta is shown as going 
to the Saka king’s camp in the second Act. The afore-cited 
passage occurs in the fifth Act. The enemies that were destroy- 
ed by Chandragupta must evidently be some persons probably 
instigated, if not employed, by Ramagupta to put Chandra- 
gupta out of the way. Chandragupta had triumphed over 
them by his good fortune (nija-vidht-vasena). We have no in- 
formation about what was shown in the fifth Act, but at the 
end of that Act there is the following dhruva?— 


यथा देवीचन्द्रगुप्ते प”चमाडूमन्ते 
“बहुविहकज्जविसेसं अइगूढ नण्हवेइ मयणादो । 
निक्खलइ खुद्धचित्तउ रत्ताहुत्तं मणो रिउणो ॥ 
बहुविधका यंविशेषमतिगृढ निह. नुते मदनातु | 
[ नस्सरति क्षुब्धचित्तो रक्ताक्षिप्तं मनो feat: ॥ 
इयमुन्मत्तस्य चन्द्र गुप्तस्य मदनविकारगोपनपरस्य मनाक्‌ TAMAT 
राजकुलगमनार्थ निष्क्रमसूचिकेति | 
The last three words of this gatha are corrupt, but the said 


gatha tells us that Chandragupta was going to the rajakula 


1. JVa.yadarpana (1959), p. 172. 
2. Ibid., p. 173. 


"Ww! 
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(palace) in an agitated mood and with various objects in view. 
He suspected some foul play there and so he had feigned 
madness. Perhaps, he suspected his brother in regard to the 
attempts on his life and was going to’the palace to expostulate 
with him. Subsequently, there may have occurred some alter- 
cation between them and in the heat of it Chandragupta may 
have put his brother to death. As this was done in self-defence 
it may have been considered defensible and no blame was 
attached to it. 

Dr. Altekar put forward another explanation.! **Rama- 
gupta's end may have been hastened by the sheer sense of 
shame and disgraee. Or, he may have been killed by a clique 
in the army, Chandragupta being believed to have connived 
at it." There is, however, no basis for these conjectures in the 
known extracts from the Devi-Chandragupta. 

(II) Another aspect of the Ramagupta problem is the 
identification of the place where the incident occurred, and of 
| enemy who had reduced Ramagupta to the helpless condition. 
Dr. Altekar at first thought that the incident occurred in 
Ramagupta’s capital Pataliputra and his enemy was a Western 
| Kshatrapa.? R.D. Banerji thought that it occurred at Mathura 
| and Ramagupta’s enemy was a Kushana king. Recently, some 

scholars have suggested that it occurred at Eran or Vidisa.* 

; All these conjectures are baseless. The place where the incident 
occurred is called Aripura in the Harshacharita and Alipura in 
the Sringaraprakisa, As I have shown elsewhere, the former 
reading is unlikely, since, if it is accepted, it would involve 
tautology ; for the passage in the Sringaraprakasa mentions Tal: 
स्कन्धावारं in the same sentence. So the reading Alipura is pre- 
ferable. But where was that Alipura ? The muktaka verse cited 
by Rajagekhara,® describing the incident, gives the valuable 
information that it was situated in the Himalayas :— 

दत्वा agta: शकाधिपतये देवों भ्रवस्वामिनीं 

यस्मात्खण्डितसाहसो निववृते श्रीरामगुप्तो नृपः । 


Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins of the Baydna Hoard, p. xxvi. 
7.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIV, pp. 231; 210 f. 

Tne Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 30. 

F.N.S.L., Vol. XXIII, p. 344. 

Kdoyamimamsa (G.O.S., Third ed.), p. 47 





| 
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od 
to 
to 


तस्मिन्नेव हिमालये गिरिगुहाको णक्वणत्किन्तरे 
गीयन्ते तव कात्तिकेय | नगरस्त्रीणां गणः कोत्त॑यः ॥ 

This verse states that Ramagupta made an adventurous 
raid into the Himalayan territory and that he suffered an 
ignominious defeat and effected his escape by surrendering 
(or promising to surrender) his queen Dhruvasvamini. So the 
incident did not occur in Pataliputra, Mathura, Eran or Vidisa, 
but in the distant Himalayas. The poet who composed that 
verse tells us further that at the same place his contemporary 
king Karttikeya obtained a memorable victory and so his 
praises are being sung by the Kinnaras in that city.! If we 
could identify this Karttikeya, we may get a clue to the 
location of the place where the ,incident occurred. Altekar 
at first suggested that Karttikeya was Kumaragupta I, but this 
is extremely unlikely. No poet at the court ofa Gupta king 
is likely to have referred to the Ramagupta episode, which 
was a blot on the fair name of the Gupta family. More than 
thirty-five years ago we showed that Karttikeya was another 
name of the Pratihàra king Mahjpala.? Aryakshemisvara, who 
was his court-poet, refers to him as Mahipala in the prastavana 
of his play Chandakausika and as Karttikeya in its Bharatavakya.* 
So there should be no doubt about this identification. But did 
this Mahipala undertake any expedition in the Himalayan 
region? ‘The following verse from the Prachanda-Pandava of 
Rajasekhara, who also flourished at his court, describes his 
conquests as follows :* 


1. D. R. Bhandarkar took Karttikeya-nagara as a compound word and 
located the place near the village Baijanath in the Almora District of U.P. 
Butitis more likely that the name of the king addressed is mentioned in 


the verse. For further discussion, see our Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second. 
ed.), pp. 168 f. 
2. Loc. cit. 


3. See the prastdvand— 
आदिष्टोऽस्मि . .. . ..श्रीमहीपालदेवेन । 


and see the Bharatavakya— 
येनादिश्य प्रयोगं घनपुलकभूता नाटकस्यास्य gate 
वस्त्रालङ्कारहेम्नां प्रतिदिनमकृशा राशयः सम्प्रदत्ताः | 
तस्य क्षत्रप्रसूते्रेमतु जगदिदं कात्तिकेयस्य कीर्ति: 
पारे क्षीराख्यसिन्धोरपि कवियशसा सार्धमग्रेसरेण || 
See Pracandupdndava (or Balabharata), Act I. 
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नमितमुरलमौलिः पाकलो TATA 

रणकलितकलिङ्गः केलिदः केरलेन्दोः । 
अजनि जितकुल्तः कुन्तलानां कुठारो 
हठहूतरमठश्रीः श्रीमहोपालदेवः ॥ 


One of these conquests was in the Kulüta country, which 
comprised the doab of the Beas and the Sutlaj.! It was probably 
in this region that the battle of Ramagupta and the Saka king 
took place. The city (magara) where it occurred may be 
identical with Jalandhar. Hiuen Tsang tells us that in his time 
the country was ruled by a king called ‘the king of North 
India’, who-had his capital at this city.? This was perhaps the 
scene of the battle. 

But who was the Saka king who worsted Rama- 
gupta in the battle?  Altekar at first identified him with the 
contemporary Western Kshatrapa, but the kingdom of these 
Kshatrapas did not include the Himalayan territory. The king 
ruling over the Kulüta region may be a scion of the Kushana 
family. The Allahabad prasasti mentions a Devaputra Sahi 
Sahanusaihi as having submitted to Samudragupta, but he 
was not completely subdued. When after the death of Samu- 
dragupta Ràmagupta undertook the adventurous expedition 
against the contemporary Kushana king of the north-west, the 
latter seems to have entrapped him in the Kulita territory 
and reduced him to such straits that he had to agree to the 
humiliating condition of surrendering the queen for the safety 
of himself and his people (frakrtinam-asvasanaya). It seems 
that Ramgupta was so sure of success in this campaign that 
he had taken his queen also with himself just as the Rashtra- 
kata king Govinda III seems to have done in his northern 
conquests? and as Bhausaheb, the Commander of the Maratha 
forces, did when he opposed Ahmedshah Abdali. This was 
indeed a great sahasa as stated in the verse cited by 
Ràjas$ekhara, and Ramagupta had to pay for it dearly. 


l. A.S.W.I, Vol. IV, pp. 125 f; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 18?; On 


Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 298 
9. On Yuan Ghwang, Vol. I, p. 297. à A 
3. Hisson Amoghavarsha I was born at Sribhavana (modern Sarbhon 


in Gujarat) where he was halting in the eourse of his northern campaigns. 


` 
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But, it may be objected, all authorities who refer to this 
episode mention the enemy as a Saka king, ‘They do not call 
him a Kushana. The objection can be easily answered. In 
ancient Sanskrit literature, the Kushanas are referred to as the 
Sakas. The racial name Kushana occurs nowhere. The era 
started by the Kushana king Kanishka is called the era of a 
Saka king. So it is not unlikely that the enemy of Ramagupta 
was a Kushana king of North-west India.? 

It is noteworthy that Chandragupta, soon after his acces- 
sion, took measures to punish the contemporary Kushana king 
for his temerity to ask for the surrender of a Gupta queen. 
The Meherauli pillar inscription, which is generally believed 
to record the achievements of Chandragupta II, mentions his 
victory over the Balhikas after crossing the seven tributaries 
of the Indus.2 This campaigu was evidently directed against 
the contemporary Kushana king. 

We have thus tried to show that the generally accepted 
view that Chandragupta II—Vikramaditya killed or caused 
to be killed his brother Ramagupta and then married his 
queen Dhruvasvamini is the only possible view in the light of 
the available evidence. As shown above, there may have been 
extenuating circumstances which justified his actions. Further, 
the enemy who had entrapped Ramagupta was probably a king 
of the Kushana dynasty and the encounter took place in the 
Jalandhar region. 


1. Dr. Altekar also ultimately came to this view. See his Catalogue 
ofthe Bayanü Hoard, p. xxv. He identified the enemy with Piro, the 
Kidara Kushana king of the Western Panjab. 

2. Fleet, Gupta Inscriplions, p. 141. 








XII. THE RIDDLE OF THE MATVAN PLATES OF THE 
TRAIKUTAKA KING VIKRMASENA : 
ABHIRA YEAR 284 


In my Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era (C.I.I., Vol. 
IV), pp, 22. f. I published three copper-plate inscriptions of 
the Traikütakas, ranging in dates from the year 207 to the 
year 245, which were known till then (1955). Since then, Mrs. 
Shobhana Gokhale has published the Matvan plates of two 
Traikutaka kings—Madhyamasena (Year 2506) and Vikra- 
masena (Year 284).? These kings do not mention their father’s 
name in their grants; still, it is not unlikely that Madhyamasena 
was the son of Vyaghrasena (Year 242) and Vikramasena 
(year 284) that of Madhyamasena. Though these grants 
have not yet been published in any English journal, they are 
important for the history of the Traikütakas. It is, therefore, 
proposed to discuss a riddle presented by the Matvan plates 
of Vikramasena. Their text is given at the end for ready 
reference. 


Like the plates of Madhyamasena, those of Vikramasena 
also were issued from the victorious Aniruddhapura, which was 
evidently the capital of the Traikutakas. It has not yet been 
identified, but was evidently situated somewhere in South 
Gujarat. 


The Matvan plates record the grant, by Vikramasena, 
of the village Paüchamalaka to a Brahmana of Kallivana 
(modern Kalvan in the Násik district). They are dated 
on the second tithiin the dark fortnight of Chaitra in the 
(Abhira) year 284. 


l. ltihàsa ani Samskriti (Marathi), No. 32. 
2. Ibid., No, 35. 
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The initial portion of the grant describing the reigning 
king is exactly as in the Matvan plates of Madhyamasena, the 
predecessor and probably father of Vikramasena, except for the 
work Katachchurinam which is substituted here in place of the 
word Traikutakanam which usually occurs in the grants of the 
Traikutakas. Mrs. Gokhale takes this word to mean that the 
Katachchuris were the emperors to whom the Traikitaka 
Vikramasena owed allegiance. But this is not the usual way of 
naming one’s supreme lord. Such words as Maifrakanam 
which occur in the beginning of the royal genealogies are to 
be understood in the sense that the ruling king belonged to that 
royal family.? Did Vikramasena then belong to the Katachchuri 
family ? His description in the present grant is exactly as in 
the Matvan plates of the Traikütaka King Madhyamasena. So 
there is no doubt that he belonged to the Traikitaka family. 
His name islike those of other Traikütaka kings, viz. Indra- 
sena, Dahrasena, Vyaghrasena and Madhyamasena. How is 
it then that the word Katachchurinam, signifying his descent in 
the Katachchuri family, occurs in the beginning of the present 
grant ? Once the idea occurred to me that perhaps the word 
Katachchurinnam was inscribed later over the original Traikiu- 
takanam in the first plate. So I obtained the photographs of 
the plates from Mrs. Gokhale, but they did not show 
tampering of the first plate in this place. How should we then 
resolve this riddle ? 


I wouldsuggest the following solution of this riddle. It 
seems that there was a. political revolution -in Maharashtra, 
Konkan and Gujarat in circa Abhira year 284 (A.D. 533-34). 
The Katachchuris of Mahishmati appear to have invaded and 
conquered these countries from the "Traikütakas? and the 


1. . In such cases the name of the suzerain is mentioned with imperial 
titles'and then the feudatory prince is described as meditating on his feet. 


2. Seeeg. प्रसभप्रणतामित्नाणां मैत्नकांणां...श्रीसेनापतिभटाक: in the grant of 
Dhruvesena I, Year 206 (Ep. Ind., XXXI, p. 300). ` : ; 


9. 'Ihegrants of the Traikutakas have been found at Pardi and 
Surat. See C.I.7., Vol. IV, pp. 22 f. : $ 
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Vishnukundins! who were then ruling over them. It seems that 
the Brahmana grantee wlio had obtained the present grant 
from Traikutaka Mosca could not get a copper plate 
confirming it issued from the royal office before the revolution. 
He had perhaps a bhürja-patra or a tada-patra with him record- 
ing the grant. Seeing no chance of getting the grant confirmed 
by the new rulerin those troublous times, he seems to have 
got his grant inscribed on a set of copper plates on the model 
of some other Traikutaka grant like that recorded on the 
Matvan plates of Traikitaka Madhyamasena. As the Kata- 
chchuris had by theri established themselves in Konkan, he 
seems to have asked the engraver to engrave Katachchirinam 
in place of Traikütakanam in the beginning of the first plate. He 
may have thought that by getting the name of the royal family 
then in power recorded in the beginning of the charter, his 
grant was secure. 


Instances of copper-plate charters having been issued 
long after the respective grants were made are known. If in 
the meanwhile the ruler who made the grant is dead, his 
successor issues the charter recording it. For instance, the 
recently published Panhale plates? of the Silahara prince 
V ikramaditya, dated Saka 1061, first state that the grant 
recorded in them was made by his father Aparaditya I for the 
spiritual well-being of his son (Vikramaditya), but later the 
same plates record that it was made by Vikramaditya for the 
religious merit of his parents and of himself. His father had 
evidently died before the copper-plate charter recording the 
grant was issued. In the case of the present Matvan plates 
the political revolution seems to have occurred before Vikra- 
masenas (or his successor if there was any) could issue them 
recording the grant made. So the grantee seems to have got 
the copper-plate charter enagraved, taking care to get the 
succeeding regime mentioned in the beginning. 


lL A grant of Vishnukundin Madhavavarman I was found at 
Khānāpur, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 312 f. The coins of the Vishnu- 
kundins have been found at several places in. Western Maharashtra and 
Vidarbha. 2 X 

2. Itihāsa ani Samskritt, No. 29, pp. 5 f. 


क्रम 
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Ifthe solution of the present riddle suggested above is 
accepted, it would give us a date for this political revolution 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Konkan. It must have occurred 
in circa the Abhira year 284 (A.D. 533-34). The name of the 
Katachchuri king flourishing at the time is not known. He was 
the predecessor, probably the father of Krishnaràja (circa A.D. 
550-575), the first known Katachchuri king of Mahishmatz. 
Krishnaraja issued several silver coins in his name, but he 
describes himself in them only as meditating on the feet of his 
father and mother, but does not name his father. He is also 
not named in the grants of his successors. 

After conquering Gujarat and Konkan, this unnamed 
Katachchuri king seems to have appointed feudatories to 
govern the countries. The Sunao Kala plates! dated only eight 
years after the present grant (Abhira year 292) show that 
Southern Gujarat was then ruled by Sangamasimha, who des- 
cribes himself only as a Mahasamanta, though he does not name 
his suzerain.! Konkan was given in charge of a Maurya family. 
A grant of the Maurya prince Suketuvarman, who ruled in 
this period, has been discovered in the Thana district of North 
Konkan.? Western Maharashtra seems to have been under the 
direct rule of the Katachchuris as their grants have been found 
in the Nasik district.? Vidarbha was ruled by a feudatory 
family.4 

Before closing this note, we would suggest a correction in 
Mrs. Gokhale’s interpretation of a passage in the present grant. 
Lines 10-11 have अस्माभिनें रेन्द्रनारायणयोर्मातापित्रो रात्मनश्च पुण्याभिवृद्धये, 
stating the persons for whose religious merit the grant was 
made. 

Mrs. Gokhale has taken this to mean that Vikramasena 
made the grant for the spiritual merit of the sons Narendra 
and Narayana (of Vikramasena), his own parents and him- 
self. This does not seem to be correct. If Narendra and Nara- 
yana had been sons of Vikramasena, they would not have been 
named before his parents. The expression नरेन्द्रनारायणयोः qualifies 


C.I.I., Vol. IV, pp. 33 f. 

Bomb. Gaz. (old ed.), vol. XIV (Thana District), pp. 372-373. 
C.I.I., Vol. IV, 38 f.; 47 f. 

C.I.I., Vol. IV, pp. 611 f. 
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मातापित्रोः and describes the father and mother of Vikramasena 
as royal personages resembling Narayana (Vish:.u) and Nara- 
yani (Lashm;j).! 


TEXT* OF THE MATVAN PLATES OF VIKRAMA- 
SENA: 
[ABHIRA] YEAR 284. 
First Plate 


Line 

१. स्वस्ति विजयानिरुद्धपुरात्कटच्चुरीणां मातापिठृपादानुध्यातो 
भगवत्पा- ० 

२. aaria रगत कमागतस्फोतापरान्तादिदेशपतिरपरिमितनपति- 

३. नतचरणकमल[ :* ] स्वभुजपरिपालनप्रतापाधिगतप्रज्जुरद्रविणविश्रा- 
णना- 

४. वाप्तसन्वं दिग्व्यापिशुक्लयशा [:* ] शारदरजनिकररुचिरवपुरनद्य- 
कालीनपुरुष- 

५. विशेषत्तह्गोदारचरितस्सुचरितनिदर्शनात्यंमिव निम्मित-<प्रतिहत- 
सामन्ता- 

4. र।तिरन्यन रपतिप्रति विशिष्टवङ्शालङ्कारमुत--प्रभूतप्रवीरसाधनाधि- 

७. षिठतदुग्गंनग रसागरस्सागरगम्भौरगिरिगुरुस्थिरप्रकृति[:* ] प्रकृति- 
जनमनो- 

a हर>-प्राज्ञसंश्रितगुरुत्वजन ATT ATA LOTTA भिजनस हशयन्त्रणो प- 


È. गृहीतस्पृहणीयश्रीइश्रीमहाराजविक्रमसेन[:* | महाकटाहारफरत- 
टिका- 
१०. न्तरगंतपञचामलकग्रामनिवासिनस्समाज्ञापपति [।*] विदितमस्तु 
वो यथास्माभिन्न- फ 
११. रेन्द्रना रायणयोर्भातापित्रो रात्मनइच पुण्या बलिचरुव- 
१२. इवदेवारिनिहोत्र क्रियोत्सर्पणार्यमाचन्दरार्काणंवक्षितिस्थितिसमका लीन- 


1. The compound is to be dissolved as follows— 
नारायणश्च नारायणी च नारायणौ । नरेन्द्रो नारायणाविव । 
ied f. Gokhale's article on 
* This text has been copied from Mrs. Shobhana C 
the plates in the Marathi Journal Itihāsa dni Samskriti, No. 35 (October 


1972). 
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१२. 


२४. 


१५. 


१६. 


१७. 


१८. 


१९. 


२०. 


२१. 


२२. 


२३. 


२४. 
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Second Plate 


><पुत्रपौत्रान्वय भोग्यशचो रराजापथ्यका रिवज्ज मचा ट भट प्रावेश्य [ :* ] 
सव्वं दित्यवि- 

ष्टिपरिहीणो भूमिच्छिद्रन्यायेन कोण्डिन्यसगोत्रतत्तिरीयककल्लिवन- 
वास्तव्य- | 

ब्राह्मणशिवस्वामिनेयं ग्रामोतिसृष्टो यतोस्मद्वइइ्यराजभिरन्यइच 
विभवानभावानुबन्धा- 

नायुव्वियोगानुगतं॑ गुणांइच दीघेकालानुगुणान्विगणय्य दानञ्च 


गुणवतामवदात- 
मवदानमिति प्रमाणीकृत्य शशिकररुचिरं चिराय यशश्चिचोषुभिरयं 
सूमिदा- 


योनुमन्तव्यः पालयितव्यशच ॥ यस्मादुक्तं भगवता वेदव्यासेन 
व्यासेन [।* ] 

षष्टिवर्षसहस्राणि cawi मोदति भूमिदः [1] आच्छेत्ता चानुमन्ता 
च तान्येव नरके वसेत्‌ [॥। १।।* | 

बहुमिव्वसुधा भुक्ता राजभिस्सगरादिभिः [1] यस्य यस्य यदा 
भूमिस्तस्य तस्य तदा फलम्‌ [urut] 

पुव्वंदत्तां द्विजातिभ्यो यत्नाद्रक्ष युधिष्टिर [।*] महीं महीमतां siu 
दानाच्छ योनुपालनमु [।।३॥ ] 

विन्ध्याटवीषु घोरासु शुष्ककोटरवासिनः [।*] कृष्णाहयों fg जायन्ते 
dwata g- 

रन्ति ये [uxu*] दूतकश्चात्रानिरुद्धः [।* ] 1लखितञ्चतत्सा न्धि- 
विग्राहिकस्वामिकेनेति [u*] 

सं २०० so Y चत्र व २ [।*] 
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AUT. FRESH LIGHT ON TWO NEW GRANTS 
OF THE VISHNUKUNDINS* 


These grants were discovered in the village Tummalagü- 
«lem in the Ramannapeta taluk of the Nalgonda district in 
Andhra Pradesh. They were first brought to the notice of 
scholars by Mr. B. N. Sastri in the Telugu journal Bharati 
(Madras) in the June and Jufy numbers of 1955. I understand 
that the facsimiles of the grants were also published in the 
Journal. Later, Dr. M. Rama Rao published transcripts of 
their texts together with summaries of their contents, but with- 
out facsimiles in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. XLIII, pp. 


"i33 f. He also discussed the problems of Vishnukundin history 


presented by these new grants. Subsequently, Dr. Ajay Mitra 
Shastri discussed the contents of the grants in the same Jour- 
nal, Vol. XLIV, pp. 683 f. and proposed alternative schemes of 
"Vishnukundin Chronology based on their evidence. Dr. Rama 
Rao examincd the theories of Dr. Shastri in the same Journal, 
Vol. XLVI, pp. 217 f. Asthe grants are very important for 
the history of the Vishnukundins, they require to be examined 
further from all points of view. I too had a great desire to 


-study them, but as their facsimiles were not available to me, 


I refrained till now from doing so. ‘There are several 
passages in Dr. Rama Rao's transcripts whose wording seems 
to be incorrect; butin the absence of the facsimiles it is not 
possible tosay if the mistakes occur in the original plates. 


‘However, Iam making a few tentative suggestions for the 
.emendations of the texts which appear to be necessary for the 
interpretation of the two grants. For convenience of reference 


* Journal of Indian History, Vol. L, pp. | f. 

l. Sec eg lines 16-17 Sriman Vikramendra-bhat{draka-varmanogata- 
.külabhüvinah should be Sriman Vikramendra-bhajfárakavarmanzgata-kála- 
.bhavinah. 
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I cali them here (1) Indrapura grant of Vikramendravarman, 
and (2) Indrapura grant of Govindavarman. 

When I first read the texts of the grants in Dr. Rama 
Rao's article some years ago, they appeared prima facie spuri- 
ous. The first of them is dated in the Saka year 488, Karttika 
va. di. 8, that being the eleventh regnal year of V ikramendra- 
varman II. Now, the Saka era was introduced in the Andhra 
Pradesh by the Early Chalukyas of Badam;, when they conquer- 
ed the country in the first quarter of seventh century A.D. It 


was introduced in Kalinga much later, in the second half of 


the ninth century A.D. The date of the first Indrapura grant 
is earlier by about fifty years than the date of the conquest of 
Andhra by the Early Calukyas. Besides, all other known 
grants of the Vishnukundins are dated in regnal years. We 
have indeed an earlier date of the Saka era (viz. Saka 380) 
from the eastern part of South India in the Jaina work Loka- 
vibhaga; but it is proved that the date is spurious,” So the first 
Indrapura grant which bears a date of the Saka era appeared 
suspicious. Again, that grant belongs to the reign of Vikra- 
mendravarman II, the great-grandson of Madhavavarman I. 
The latter, who is known to have married a Vakataka prin- 
cess, was supposed to have come to the throne after the last 
Vakataka king of the Vatsagulma branch, viz. Harishena, 
closed his reign in Vidarbha in circa A.D. 500.3 Madhavavar- 
man I hada long reign of about 50 years. His grandson 
Indrabhattarakavarman is known to have ruled for at least 
27 years and his son Vikramendravarman II for at least 10 
years. Even if we suppose that Vikramendravarman I, the 
son of Madhavavarman I, did not come to the throne as he 
probably pre-deceased his father who had along reign of about 


90 years, the sum total of the duration of the reigns of Madha-- 
vavarman I and Indrabhattarakavarman comes to 77 years.. 


If Madhavavarman I had come to the throne in circa A.D. 


500, his great-grandson Vikramendravarman II could not have: 


l. Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, p. 196. 
2. For a full discussion of this date, sce ibid., Vol. II., pp. 107 f. 


"3. CII, Vol. V, Introd., p. vi. Jaiswal pla ! 
, : s z af ddr ced th a. 
shena's reign in A.D. 520, and Altekar in A.D. 510. e close of Hari 
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commenced his reign earlier than A.D. 577. So the Indrapura 
grant in the eleventh year of his reign dated Saka 488 (A.D. 
566-67) appeared spurious. 

These arguments are not, however, irrefutable. For 
aught we know, the Saka era may have been introduced in 
Andhra earlier than the advent of the Early Chalukyas. We 
have an analogous instance in the Hisse Borala inscription! 
ofthe Vakataka king Devasena, which is dated in the Saka 
year 380, though all other known records of the Vakatakas 
are dated in regnal years. After all, the supposed date of the 
accession of Madhavavarman I is conjectural. He may have 
come to the throne a few years earlier. So we must examine 
these Indrapura grants with an open mind. I have tried to do 
so here. 

The first Indrapura grant of Vikramendravarman II 
gives the following genealogy of that Vishnukundin king: 
Maharaja Govindavarman—his son Maharaja Madhavarman I, 
who performed eleven ASvamedhas and several other sacrifices 
such as Bahusuvarna, Paundarika, Vajapeya etc. and married 
a Vakataka princess—his dear son Maharaja Vikramendra (1), 
who was a devout follower of the Buddha and a great poet— 
his son Indrabhattarakavarman, who became the lord of the 
entire Cakravartikshetra by his victories with many four-tusked 
elephants—and his dear son Vikramendrabhattarakavarman 
(II), who had several Samantas. We are further told that he 
treated one Madhavaraja as his own son. The latter had 
established his greatness by forcibly ousting several kings, and 
was endowed not only with a handsome form but also with 
several good qualities such as political wisdom and valour. It 
is not known in what connection his name is mentioned in this 
grant. We next get the information that the Paramabhattarika- 


l. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 1 f. It is possible thatthe use of the 
Saka era in this case was due to the person who excavated the tank having 
come from Saurashtra, where the Saka era was in vogue. It is noteworthy 
that he named the tank as Sudarsana. 

2. Rama Rao thought that Madhavaraja mentioned in line 20 of the 
first Indrapura grant was a sdmanta; but the expression afesha-kula-tilaka- 


yamana- refers to the royal family of $ri-Prthvimula, and not to Madha- 
varaja. 
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mahadevi (i.e. the Crowned Queen) of the illustrious Govin- 
daraja was born in the famous royal family of Prithvimila, 
which was the foremost among the feudatory families (of the 
Vishnukundins) and whose matrimonial relation with the 
Vishnukundins had been commended by all persons respected 
by the family of the latter. She had erected a monastery 
called Paramabhattarikamahavihara at Indrapura. The king 
V ikramendrabhattaraka, after his victory over a Pallava king 
named Simha[varman], granted, when encamped at the 
Mahavihara, the village Irundera on the eighth tthi of the 
dark fortnight of Karttika in the Saka year 488, which was 
his eleventh regnal year. The charter was apparently written 
by one Milaraja, who had played an important role in restor- 
ing the fortune of his royal lord. 

The second Indrapura grant is of the Vishnukundin king 
Govindavarman. It gives the following genealogy : Maharaja 
Indravarman—his son Maharaja Madhavavarman—his son 
Maharaja Govindavarman, who made several grants to temples 
and vihdras. The last king made the grant of the village Dvar- 
vembadala, also known as Penka, to the Paramamahadevivihara 
at the instance of his own Crowned Queen for the purpose 
of providing materials of the worship (of the Buddha), the 
food, raiment and medicines of the bhikshus and for the repairs 
of the vikāra, on the full-moon day of Vaisakha in his thirty- 
seventh regnal year. 

The first Indrapura grant summarised above gives the 
genealogy of the Vishnukundins from Govindavarman to Vikra- 
mendravarman II as in other known grants of the Vishnukun- 
dins, but the kings mentioned in the second Indrapura grant 
are apparently new. These two grants have posed the follow- 
ing problems :— 

(1) Who was Madhavaraja mentioned in lines 19-20 of 
the first Indrapura grants? What part did he play in the 
making of the grant ? 

(2) How were the kings mentioned in the second Indra- 
pura grant, related to those in the first grant chronologically ? 

(3) Was Govindaraja mentioned in line 28 of the first 
grant, different from or identical with Govindavarman men- 
tioned in line 13 of the second grant ? 
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(4) How was Prithvimüla, thc progenitor of the royal 
family in which the Paramabhattarikamahadevi, the queen of 
Govindaraja, was born, related to the homonymous king known 
from the Godavari plates ? 

We shall try to answer these questions serially. 

(1) The text in lines 17 to 20 in the first Indrapura 
grant which describes the Mahavihara is obscure. There is 
some lacuna. Perhaps it was intended to be stated that the 
grant was made at the instance of Madhavaraja, who is des- 
cribed as treated by the ruling king Vikramendravarman II 
as his own son. Some expression like anurudhya has been in- 
advertently omitted after Sri-Madhavardjar . . . . naya-parak- 
ram-üdi-guna-sandoham. It was probably inteended to state that 
the king made the grant in order to pleasc? or at the instance 
of Madhavaraja. 


(2) 'The kings mentioned in thesecond grant were close- 
ly related to those named in the first grant as will be clear 
from the following tables :— 


(First Grant) (Second Grant) 
Indrabhattarakavarman Indravarman 
(son) (son) 
Vikramendrabhattarakavarman Madhavavarman 
(son) 
Govindavarman 


So Madhavavarman was the brother of Vikramendra- 
varman. He is evidently identical with Madhavaraja men- 
tioned in the first grant, at whose instance the first Indrapura 
grant was apparently made. Dr. Rama Rao's objection to 
Madhavaraja being recognised as a Vishnukundin prince has 
little weight. Not all Visnukundin princes bore names ending 
in varman. See e.g. Vikramamahendra and Mafichannabhatta- 
raka. Besides, Màdhavaraja may have been called Madhava- 
varman after he came to the throne. 


J. The expression Sri-M@dhavardj-abhidhanam is left unconnected in 
lines 19-20. The expressions in the accusative case in lines 21-23 qualify 
Sri-Prthvimüla-rája-vamsam in line 23. 

2. For anurudhya in this sense, see ity-ddibhih priya-satair-anurudhya 
mugdham etc. in the Uttararamacharita, Act III. In the second grant also the 
person at whose instance it was made, viz. the queen of the rcigning king 
Govindavarman, is mentioned. 
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The first Indrapura grant describes that Madhavaraja 
had established his greatness by forcibly ousting other Kings 
and that he was endowed with political wisdom and valour. 
Evidently, he had greatly helped Vikramendravarman in 
extending his dominion. So, though he was a brother, the 
latter treated him lovingly like his own son. 

(2) The kings mentioned in the second Indrapura grant 
were closely related to the last two kings in the first grant. It 
seems that Madhavavarman succeeded his brother Vikramen- 
dravarman. The latter may have died sonless. There is no 
reason to suppose that Madhavavarman usurped the throne, 
as Rama Rao supposes. He was later succeeded by his own 
son Govindavarman. - 

(3) Govindaraja mentioned in the first grant was an 
earlier king! of the Vishnukundin family, who is mentioned as 
the husband of the Paramabhattarikamahadevi. The latter 
constructed the Paramabhattarikamahavihara at Indrapura. 
This Govindaràja was identical with the homonymous father 
of Maharaja Madhavavarman I. It seems that Govindavar- 
man was the first great king of the Vishnukundin family who 
laid the foundation of its dominion. So he and his queen were 
held in great veneration. This is shown by the title Paramabha- 
itarika used in connection with the latter's name. On the 
other hand, Govindavarman mentioned in the second grant 
was a later king, being the nephew of Vikramendravarman 
Il. The mahavihara to which the grants were made was, 
however, the same. 

(4) Prithvimula in whose royal family the crowned queen 
of Govindaraja who constructed the Mahavihàra at Indrapura, 
was born, was probably an ancestor of the homonymous king 
who was a contemporary of the Vishnukundin king Indrabha- 
ttaraka mentioned in the Godavari plates. The first Indrapura 
grant states that the queen of Govindaraja was born in his 
lineage (Prithvimularajavam$sam...$riya iva sagaram alankritavatya). 
She was not his daughter. 

1. He cannot be identical with Govindavarman mentioned in the 


second Indrapura grant because the latter flourished in a later age and 


his wifc could not nave been referred to in first grant as Parama-bha- 
{{artkamahadevi. 
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So Vikramendravarman II was succeeded by Madhava- 
varman (III), and the latter by his son Govindavarman (II). 
Vikramendravarman II ruled for at least ll years. His last 
known date is Saka 488 (A.D. 566-67). We do not know how 
long Madhavavarman III reigned, but his son and successor 
Govindavarman 11 ruled for at least 37 years. Adding 37 to 
A.D. 566, we get A.D. 603. Vikramendravarman II, Madha- 
vavarman III and Govindavarman II must have reigned for 
some yeals more than what we know from their own or their 
successois’ grants. So Govindavarman II was probably the 
Vishnukundin king who was befeated and deposed by Pulakesin 
II in circa A.D. 615. 

How does this reconstruction of Vishnukundin history 
affect the dates at present assigned conjecturally to the Vishnu- 
kundin kings ? Supposing that Vikramendravarman I prede- 
ceased his father Madhavavarman I (who had a long reign of 
about 50 years), the total known reign-periods of Madhava- 
varman (about 50 years), Indrabhattarakavarman (27 years), 
and Vikramendravarman II (11 years) comes to 88 years. 
Deducting this from A.D. 566, the known date of Vikramendra- 
varman II, we get the year A.D. 478, which is the latest limit 
for the accession of Madhavavarman I. Harishena, the Vaka- 
taka king who had conquered Andhra and entered into a 
matrimonial alliance with the Vishnukundin Madhavavarman 
I, ruled probably from A.D. 475 to A.D. 500. He was thus 
a contemporary of Madhavavarman I and so the matrimonial 
alliance which probably took place in his reign is not 
unlikely. 

Finally, let us see what light, if any, is shed on the 
epoch of the Ganga era by this construction of Vishnukundin 
history. 

From the Godavari plates of Prithvimila* we learn that 
Adhiraja Indra fought in company with other chiefs who were 
united to overthrow a certain Indrabhattaraka. Kielhorn's 
identification of the latter with thehomonymous Vishnukundin 
king is generally accepted. Dr. Rama Rao identifies Adhiraja 


l. C.II.. Vol. V, Introd., p. vi. > 
2. 32.2 R.A.S., Vol. XVI, pp. 114 f. 
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Indra with the Ganga king Indravarman I of the Jirjingi 
plates, dated in the Ganga year 39, on the ground of similarity 
of description (viz. fighting with four-tusked elephants), and 
gives the following equation :— 


Accession of Indrabhattaraka=A.D. 528=39th year of 
the Ganga era. 


From this he concludes that the Ganga era commenced 
in (A.D. 528—39)=A.D. 489. 


The argument is fallacious. The description of fighting 
with four-tusked elephants is conventional.! Still, the identi- 
fications based on the similarity of description may be correct. 
But the equation given above is not correct. The fight men- 
tioned in the Godavari plates did fiot necessarily occur in the 
first year of Indrabhattaraka’s reign. Similarly, it is not 
known for certain that it occurred in the 39th year of the 
Ganga era, the date of the Jirjingi plates of the Ganga king 
Indravarman I. So Rama Rao’s conclusion that the Ganga 
era started in A.D. 489 is unwarranted. 

Dr. Rama Rao says that there have been as many views 
about the epoch of the Ganga era as there are writers. This 
was true before the present writer fixed the epoch as A.D. 498- 
99, Chaitra su. di. 1. All the known dates of the Ganga era can 
now be satisfactorily worked out with this epoch as shown else- 
where. Now, with the new information supplied by the first 
Indrapura grant, Indrabhattarakavarman seems to have clos- 
ed his reignin A.D. 555-56. He ruled for at least 27 years 
before this date. So his reign must have commenced not later 
than A.D. 528-29. That was the 30th year of the Ganga era 
according to my reckoning of that era. The Jirjingi plates of 
the Ganga king Indravarman are dated in the 39th year of the 
Ganga era. Sohe was,a contemporary of the Vishnukundin 
king Indrabhattarakavarman. The identification first suggested 
by Kielhorn is thus corroborated by the new Vishnukundin 
grant of Vikramendrabhattaraka. 


l. See asimilar expression in two grants of the Sendrakas, C.I.l., 


Vol. IV, pp. 112 and 119. Sce also Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 95 and ibid.» 
Vol. XXV, p. 30. 


2. Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, pp. 178 f. 
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XIV. LOCATION OF VARDHAMANAPURA 
MENTIONED IN JINASENA'S HARIVAMSA 


In the Harivamsapurana (canto 66) of the Jaina author Jinasena 
there occur the following two verses about the date, the kings 
ofthe time ruling in the different directions and the places 
where he commenced and completed that work :— 


शाकेष्वव्दशतेषु सप्तसु दिशं पञ्चोत्तरेषृत्तरां 
पातीन्द्रायुधनाम्नि;कृष्णन्‌पजे श्रीवल्लमे दक्षिणाम्‌ । 
पूर्वा श्रीमदवन्तिभुभ्ृतितृपे वत्सादिराजेऽपरां 
सौराणामधिमण्डले जययुते वीरे वराहेऽवति it 
कल्याणः परिवर्घमान विपुलश्ची वर्धमाने पुरे 
श्रीपाइर्वालयनन्नराजवसतोौ पर्याप्तशेष: पुरा । 
पर्चाद्दोस्तटिकाध्रजाप्रजनितप्राज्यार्चनाव्ं ने 

शान्तेः शान्तगृहे जिने सुरचितो वंशो हरीणामयम्‌ ॥ 


In these verses Jinasena tells us that when he commenced 
the work at Vardhamànapura in the Nannaraja-vasati of the 
Tirthankara Parsvanatha and completed it at Dostatika, in 
the quiet temple of the Tirthankara Santinatha, in the Saka 
year 705 (A.D. 783-84), Indrayudha was ruling in the north, 
the illustrious Vallabha, son of 'King Krishna, in the south, 
the king of Avanti in the east, and King Vatsarája and Jaya- 
varaha in the kingdom of the Sauras (i.e. in Saurashtra) in 
the west. 1 j i 

I have shown elsewhere? that these kings can be identi- 
fied as follows :—Indrayudha was ruling at Kanauj in North 
India. Sri-Vallabha, son of King Krishna, was the Rashtra- 
kita king Dhruva, son of Krishna I, who had usurped the 
throne from his brother Govinda II just three years before in 
circa A.D. 780. Jinasena has not named the king of Avanti, 


l. There are other and incorrect interpretations] of the third De of 
the first verse, for which see our Studies in Indology, V ol. IV, pp. 137 f. 
2. Loc. cit. 
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but I have shown elsewhere! that he was probably Chandra- 
gupta, who, twelve years later, was defeated by the Rashtra- 
kata king Govinda III in the course of his northern campaign. 
Finally, Vatsaraja was the Gurjara-Pratihara king of Bhinmal, 
and Jayavaraha was ruling in Saurashtra o1 Kathiawad 
Several years ago Dr. Hiralal Jain suggested that Var- 

dhamanapura where Jinasena commenced and wrote a consi- 
derable portion of the Harivamsa was identical with Badhnawar, 
about 15 miles north of Dhar.? Since then Dr. H.V. Trivedi 
has discovered several Jaina antiquities at the place. Dostatika 
where Jinasena completed the Harivamfsa lies about 10 miles to 
the west of Badhnawar and is now known as Dotaria. Further 
I have shown that a place of the name Vardhamanapura was 
situated in Malwa in ancient times. The Paramaàra king Jayavar- 
man, a descendant of Udayaditya, brother of the famous Bhoja 
of Dhara, is known to have issued a copper-plate grant from 
that place. Kielhorn, who edited the grant, could not 
identify the place, but there is no doubt that it was situated in 
Malwa. It is probably identical with modern Badhnawar. 
The directions of the kingdoms where the kings .mentioned by 
Jinasena were ruling in his time suit Badhnawar very well, 
viz. Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra in the south, Avanti 
(Ujjain) in the east, and Rajaputana and Saurashtra in the 
west. Besides, there is likely to have been a Jaina temple 
called Nannaraja-vasati at Badhnawar. It was evidéntly built 
bya king named Nannaraja and named after himself. We 
know from the discovery of a stone inscription at Indragadh, 
about 100 miles north of Badhnawar, that a king named Nan- 
nappa was ruling in the reign inthe Vikrama Samvat 767 
(A.D. 710-11).4 That inscription records the construction of 
a Siva temple at Indragadh by the Pagupata ascetic Danarasi 
in that year. Allthese pieces of evidence point unmistakably 
to the identification of Vardhaminapura with modern Badh- 
n awar. 

l. Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, pp. 137 f 

2. Ind. Cult., Vol. Xl, pp. 161 f. 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol, XIX, pp, 349 f. / 


4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 121 f. ; Studies in Indology. Vol. II, pp. 
185 f, 
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Dr . A.N. Upadhye, however, does not agree with this 
identification.» He would identify Vardhamànapura with 
modern Wadhwan in Saurashtra. He draws attention to the 
mention of Vardhamanapura in the Haddala (Saurashtra) 
grant of Dharanivaraha, dated Saka Samvat 836.2 He has 
raised several objections against the identification of Vardha- 
manapura with Badhnawar. They are stated and critically 
examined below. 

Objection 1—lhe corruption of Vardhamàna into 
Badhnawar is speculative acrobatics of vowel and consonant 
changes. The place is called Vardhanapura in the records 
found at Badhnawar. 

Answer—The name Vardhamanapura was current in the 
ancient period from the eighth to the eleventh century A.D. 
Later, it seems to have changed first to Vardhanapura and 
finally xo Badhnawar. Dr. Upadhye has not stated the dates, 
definite or approximate, of the records at Badhnawar which 
give the place-name Vardhanapura. Probably they are of a 
later period’. In that case that form of the place-name is not 
surprising. In the corruption of the name from Vardhamana- 
pura to Badhniwar one syllable has been dropped. This is no 
‘acrobatic of vowel and consonant change’; for similar changes 
are noticed in other place-names also. Take, for instance, the 
name Maheshwar derived from ancient Mahishmatipura.* 
In this place-name the aksharas ma and tt have been elided in 
course of time. lhe same has happened in the case of Badh- 
nàwar. That there was a place named Vardhamanapura in 
Malwa in ancient times has been shown above from a grant 
of Jayavarman, a king of Malwa. About this, more will be 
said later. 

Objection 2—The identification of Dostatika with Dota- 
ria is tempting, but it cannot be proposed without first prov- 


1. See his edition of the Kuvalayamálà, Vol. II, Introduction, 
pp. 105 ff. 

^. Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, pp. 193 f, : e 

: i iptions from Badhnawar giving the name of the p 
as vane by Dr. Jain in Ind. Cult., Vol. XI, pp. 167-638 are 
dated V.S 1216 and 1229. 3 

4. The ancient name Mahishmatipura is mentioned in some records 

at Maheshwar. See Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp. 317 f. 
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ing that Vardhamanapura is Badhnawar. 

Answer—This identification clinches the issue as we have 
proved above by several pieces of evidence that Vardhamana- 
pura mentioned by Jinasena is Badhnawar. No place like 
Dostatikà is known in the vicinity of Wadhwan. 

Objection 3—In none of the epigraphs found at Badhna- 
war is mentioned the Punnata Sangha with which both Jina- 
sena and Harishena were associated. 

Answer—This is only an argumentum ex silentio. The 
mention of the Sangha may be noticed later. 

Objection 4— Badhnawar records mention neither any 
local Varaha ruler nor any suzerain with a name ending in 
-pala referred to by Jinasena and Harishena. 

Answer—Jinasena says only that a ruler named Jayava- 
raha was ruling in Saurashtra. He does not say that any ruler 
with a name ending in varaha or pala was ruling from Vardha- 
manapura. So this objection has no force. As for the.mention 
-of Vinayadikapala, I have shown elsewhere that the Pratiharas 
may have extended their rule to Malwa later. 

Objection 5—Badhnawar presumes an earlier form of 
the name to end in fura, but Jinasena mentions only Vardha- 
mana as the name of the place, pura being a mere descriptive 
appendage. 

Answer—This isa flimsy argument. In fact Jinasena 
mentions Sri-Vardhamane pure, which is the same as Sri-Vardha- 
manapure. ‘This objection should rather go against the identi- 
fication of Vardhamanapura with Wadhwan, as the latter 
place-name has no part corresponding to fura. 

Objection 6—No specific evidence is put forward to prove 
that any of the known Nannarajas had built a temple at Var- 
-dhamana(pura) or at Badhnawar. 

Answer—There may be no record found at Badhnawar 
mentioning specifically a temple of Par$vanatha builtby a king 
named Nannaraja. But I have shown that a king of that name 
was ruling in Malwa in an earlier age, asa stone inscription 
mentioning his rule and dated A.D. 710-11 has been discover- 
-ed at Indragadh in the adjoining Mandasor district.! He may 


l. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp, 112 f. 
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have built that temple. On the other hand, there is no eviden- 
ce that such a king flourished in Saurashtra in that age. So 
this argument proves fatal to the identification of Vardhama- 
napura with Wadhwan. 

Objection 7—The inscription of Jayavarmadeva, a Para- 
mara king, no doubt, mentions Vardhamanapura, but the 
various places mentioned therein have not been identified. May 
be that Jayavarman was staying at Vardhamànapura (in Sau- 
rashtra) in the period of his exile. 

Answer—The inscription of Jayavarmadeva certainly 
belongs to Malwa! He was a Paramara prince, being a des- 
cendant of Udayaditya, brother of Bhoja of Dhara. Itisa 
‘gratuitous assumption that he was in exile at the time of the 
grant; for he made the grant as Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhi- 
saja, Paramesvara at Vardhamanapura. Though none of the 
places mentioned in the grant have yet been identified, I have 
noticed some of them in the vicinity of Badhnawar.? The 
King was encamped at Vardhamanapura, which, as shown 
already, is identical with Badnawar. The King states in the 
grant that he had made it when he was encamped at Chandra- 
puri. This place is clearly identical with Chandoria, about 7 
miles north of Badhnawar. As the grant has not been found 
complete, the name of the donated village has been lost, but 
it was probably identical with Mayamodaka situated in the 
territorial division of Vatakhetaka—36, to the residents of 
which the royal order was addressed. The donee had emigrat- 
ed from Adriyalavidavari. Some of these places can beiden- 
tified in the vicinity of Badhnawar. The identification of 
Mayamodaka is uncertain unless it is Madarpada, about 10 
‘miles north of Badhnawar. Vatakhetaka may be Badmandal, 
about 4 miles north-east of the latter. Adriyalavidawari has 
now lost its earlier half portion. It may be identical with 
Bidwai, about 6 miles north of Badhnawar. Most of these 
identifications are almost certain. They show that Badhnawar 
probably represents ancient Vardhamanapura of Malwa. The 
grant could not have been madc at Wadhwan as Jayavarma- 


I. The plate was found at Ujjayini. Ind. Ant., Vol. X1X, p. 345. 
2. See Survey of India Map No. 46 M. 
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deva had no authority over that region. The attempt to locate 
Vardhamanapura in Saurashtra is, therefore, futile. 

As the identification of Vardhamanapura with Badhna- 
war is thus certain, Dostatika is undoubtedly the same as mod- 
ern Dotaria. | 

Some of the objections raised by Dr. Upadhye are like 
a double-edged sword. They cut the ground under his own 
feet. Some of the important objections that can be raised 
against his own identification of Vardhamanapura with Wadh- 
wan may be stated as follows :— 

(1) The directions in which the different kings named 
in the Harivamsa were ruling do not at all suit Wadhwan. 
Vatsaraja was ruling at Bhinmal or Jalor, which is not to the 
west but to the north of Wadhwan. Jinasena was evidently 
mentioning the directions with reference to the place where 
he composed the Harivamsa. He was not writing the geogra- 
phy of India. 

(2) There is no evidence ofa place like Dostatika in 
the vicinity of Wadhwan. 

(3) There is no evidence that any king named Nanna 
was ruling over the region round Wadhwaàn who could have 
constructed the Jaina temple Nannaraja-vasati. 

These are very strong pieces of evidence which preclude 
the supposition that Vardhamanapura mentioned in Jinasena's 
Harivamsa was identical with Wadhwaàn in Saurashtra. On the 
other hand, there is overwhelming evidence to support the 
identification of the place with Badhnawar, 15 miles north of 


Dhar. 
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XV. NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
SILAHARAS OF NORTH KONKAN 


There were three farnilies of the Silüharas ruling in 
Maharashtra. One of them was ruling over North Konkan 
comprising the Thana and Kolaba districts, with its capital at 
Sthanaka (modern Thana). The second held sway in South 
Konkan. Jt was ruling at first from Chandrapura (modern 
Chàndor in the Goa State), but later shifted its capital to 
Balipattana (modern Kharepatan in the Ratnagiri district). 
The third occupied Kolhapur, Satara, Sangli and Belgaon 
districts. Its first capital seems to have been Karahata (modern 
Karhad in the Satara district), but later it was shifted to 
Kolhapur, where several of its records have been found. 

The ancient history of this dynasty has been dealt with 
by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Dr. Fleet, Dr. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar and Dr. A.S.Altekar. We also have given it elsewhere. 
Dr. M. G. Dikshit discussed some aspects of it while editing 
. some of its records. Still, there are not a few incidents and 
problems in it which are far from clear. It is proposed to 
discuss some problems in the history of the Silaharas of North 
Konkan in the period of a century from A.D. 1025 to 1125. 

The political history of the Deccan in this period is 
very much complicated. Scholars have advocated different 
views about them. Before discussing them, it is necessary to 
give the. gencalogical lists of the Silaharas of North Konkan 
and of two other contemporary royal families which came 
into conflict with them, viz. the Later Chalukyas of Kalyant 
and the: Kadambas of Goa. They are given below with 


approximate dates :— 
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The Silaharas of North The Latter 
Konkan Chalukyas The Kadambas 
Arikesarin Jayasimha II Shashtha II 


| (1015-1043) (1005-1050) 
| | | 


| | | Somesvaral Jayakesin I 
Chhittaraja Nagarjuna Mummuni (1043-1068) (1050-1080) 
(1020-1035)(1035-1045) (1045-1070) 

| Somesvara II Guhalla III 

Anantapala (1068-1076) (1080-1100) 

(1070-1125) 

| Vikramaditya VI Vijayaditya I 

Aparaditya I (1076-1126) (1100-1104) 
(1127:1148) ^ | 

Jayakesin II 

(1104-1140) 


Silàhara inscriptions state that there was daydda-vyasana 
or a Civil War after the death of Mummuni. The Yavana 
soldiers devastated the country, persecuting gods and Brah- 
manas. Then Anantapala (or Anantaràaja) destroyed the 
violent and vile Yavanas and inscribed his fame on the disc 
of the moon. Again, at the close of his reign an Asura 
(demon) named Chhittukka invaded Konkan.  Feudatories 
joined him. Then religion was destroyed, old people were 
persecuted, the subjects became dispirited and the prosperity 
of the kingdom came to an end. But, undaunted, Aparaditya 
rushed single-handed on horse-back to the battlefield and by 
the prowess of his arms and his sword he routed the enemy. 
The latter was then completely confounded and did not know 
whether to fight or to flee. Ultimately, he took refuge with 
the Miechchhas. 

The Silahara records do not mention the enemies who 
brought these calamities onfNorth Konkan. We have to find 
them out in the light of contemporary records. 

About the calamity which occurred after the death of 
Mummuni, scholars have put forward conflicting views. D.C. 
Ganguly has stated that it was the Later Chalukya king 
Somesvara I who then invaded the Silahara kingdom and 
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killed Mummuni. M.G. Dikshit says that Kadamba Jayakesin 
I destroyed Mummuni. But neither of these views appears to 
be correct. It is true that Somesvara I defeated a Silahara king. 
Contemporary inscriptions state indeed that he gathered 
several of his generals such as Kakatiya Prola, Kadamba 
Chamundarasa of Vanavas], Yadava Ajjarasa, Haihaya 
Devarasa, Madhusudana or Madhuva and Pulakesin. With 
their large forces he invaded North Konkan and destroyed 
its ruler. This invasion is referred to in several records. The 
first of them chronologically is the one dated Saka 969 (A.D. 
1047) discovered at Tadkhel in Nanded district of the Mara- 
thwada division of Maharashtra. So Somesvara’s invasion 
of North Konkan must have occurred some time before that 
date. Mummuni could not have been killed in this encoun- 
ter; for he was reigning foras many as twenty-four years at 
least after this date. So the Silahara king who succumbed to 
the attack on this occasion must have been some one else. 

We conjecture that the king who was killed in this 
campaign was Nagarjuna. The genealogy given above shows 
that Arikesarin had three sons, viz. Chhittaraja, Nagarjuna 
and Mummuni and they reigned over North Konkan, one 
after another. Dr. Altekar's statement that Nagarjuna seems 
to have died before Chhittaraja is incorrect. Both the Khare- 
patan and Vadavali plates state clearly that he became ksh- 
mapati (king) after Chhittaraja. The contemporary Sanskrit 
Champi-kavya Udayasundarikatha states explicitly that all the 
three brothers Chhittaraja, Nagarjuna and Mummuni reigned, 
one after another. As a matter of fact, there is now no scope 
for doubt in this respect. A copper-plate grant of Nagarjuna 
dated in the Saka year 961 (A. D. 1039) has been discovered 
at Thana, which leaves no doubt that he reigned, though for 
a short time. 

The last known date of Chhittaraja is A.D. 1034 and 
the first known date of Mummuni is A. D. 1048. Nagarjuna 
reigned in the interval. He may, therefore, be placed IE 
circa A. D. 1035-1045. He may have fallen in the invasion of 


Konkan by Somegvara in circa A.D. 1045. So his destruction 


at the hands of the Later Chalukyas is referred to in the 
"Tadkhel inscription dated A.D. 1047. 
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As Nagarjuna's son Anantapala (or Anantadeva I) was 
a minor, his uncle Mummuni scems 10 have got the throne 
evidently by the favour of Somesvara. 


“Mummuni had a long reign of about 25 years (A.D. 
1045-1070). During his reign the Kadamba king of Goa Shash- 
thadeva II (circa A.D. 1005-1050) was once sporting along the 
Konkan coast. A graphic description of how Mummuni wel- 
comed him is given in the Narendra inscription as follows :— 
«When the exalted valour of Chhattayadeva in his sport on the 
octan reached him, Mummuni of Thaneya, hearing of it, came 
into his presence and led him to his palace, and displayed 
intense affection; and he bestowed on him his daughter with 
much pomp, and gave to his sor:-in-law five lakhs of gold." 


Mummuni continued to. reign till about A.D. 1070. The 
Kharepatan plates of his successor Ananatapala state that 
there wasa Civil War at the close of Mummuni's reign. Taking 
advantage of it, the country was overrun by the Yavanas who 
harassed the gods and Brahmanas. Dr. M. G. Dikshit has 
interpreted this description to mean that the Kadamba king 
Jayakesin murdered the king Mummuni in his invasion of 
North Konkan. Says he, ‘‘In view of the long continued hosti- 
lities of the Silaharas and the Kadambas, the welcome extended 
by Mummuni to Shashtha II and the marriage of his daughter 
with the Kadamba king must have been done by the Silahara 
king most unwillingly and perhaps with a view to establish 
good political relations with the Kadamba king. Otherwise, 
he would not have willingly given his daughter to an aged 
king who had completed a reign of fifty years. But hostilities 
between the two royal families seem to have increased in 
course of time;-for we find that Shashtha's son Jayakesin II 
(?) killed Mummuni some time after Saka 982 (1060).”” 


There are several misstatements in Dikshit's interpreta- 
tion. Jayakesin I (not Jayakesin II) is known to have killed 
a Silahara king, but.as. shown above, he was not Mummuni 
but his elder brother Nagarjuna. If Jayakeéin I had killed 
Mummuni, the Kharepatan plates of Anantapala would 
have said so. They, however, mention no such incident, but 


~ 


1 
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only state that there was a Civil War (dayada-vyasana) after 
Mummuni’s death. 


The Chalukya king Somesvara I had made great pre- 
parations for the invasion of North Konkan. He had called 
to his aid several of his feudatories such as Kakatiya Prola, 
Chamundarasa, the Kadamba prince of Vanavasi, Yadava 
Ajjavasa. Haihaya Devarasa, Madhusüdana and Pulakesin. 
Inscriptions say that they exterminated a Silahara king. A 
similar statement occurs also in the records of the Kadambas 
of Goa, which also must be with reference to the same event. 
The Degainve inscription describes Jayakesin I as ‘Death to 
the king of Kapardi-dvipa’, (Aapardika-diipa-nripala-kalah). 
North Konkan was known as Kafardi-dvipa or Ravadidzipa 
after the founder of the Silahara family, Kapardin I. So there 
is no doubt that Jayakegin I killed a Silahara king. As he was 
a contemporary of Mummuni, several scholars such as Fleet, 
Dikshit and others have supposed that he killed Mummuni; 
but the reference is probably to the destruction of Nagarjuna 
as shown above. Shashtha II, the father of Jayake$in I, was 
a feudatory of Somesvara I. As shown above, the latter had 
called several of his feudatories to join him in the campaign 
against North Konkan. It is not likely that he had not asked 
Shashtha II, the neighbour of the Silahara king to take part 
in the invasion. Shashtha seems to have sent his son Jayakesin 
I in response to the summons. He seems to have taken a pro- 
minent part. in killing Nagarjuna. So he is described as ‘Death 
to the king of Kapardi-dvipa’. 

Thereafter, Mummuni appears to have sought the alli- 
ance of the Kadamba king by welcoming him and offering him 
his daughter in marriage. We have no reason to suppose that 
this alliance came to an end in the course of one generation. 
The reference to a Civil War in the plates of Anantadeva I 
tells a different tale. 


We have stated above that as Anantapala was a minor 
at the time of Nagarjuna’s death, Mummuni sat on the throne. 
After his death, Anantadeva must have pressed his claim to the 
throne. Perhaps, Mummuni may have arranged that his son 
should succeed him as was done in similar circumstances by 
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the Early Chalukya king Mangalesa and the Yédava king 
Mahadeva. As Anantapala refused to acquiesce in his super- 
cession, there seems to have broken out a Civil War in the 
country. The exact nature of this Civil War was not under- 
stood by scholars till now. Some took the expression _dayada- 
vyasana to mean that there was a war between the Silahara 
families of North Konkan and Kolhapur. But they were not 
really dayadas, i.e. claimants for common ancestral property. 
So this dayada-vyasana must be taken as a conflict between 
Mummuni’s son and Anantapala for the throne at Thana 

On this occasion the Kadambas of Goa appear to have 
espoused the cause of Mummuni’s son. There were then 
several settlements of the Arabs ‘on the western coast. The 
Panaji plates of Jayakesin I mention the settlement of an Arab 
merchant (JVauvittaka) named Manaliyam of Chemulya 
(Chaula near Alibag in the Kolaba district). Like the British 
and French merchants of later times, these Arab merchants 
also may have kept a small force for the protection of their 
settlements. In ancient times the Srents (guilds) were allowed 
to maintain such a force for the safety of their trade and com- 
merce. It was called Sreni-bala. The Governments of the time 
were not loth to use it in case of need. In course of time these 
Arab merchants became powerful. Some of them who helped 
the Kadambas in times of need were even appointed ministers 
and received gifts of villages from them. Some Arab allies 
of the Kadambas seem to have taken part in this campaign in 
. support of Mummuni's son. As was their wont, they seem to 
have harassed the gods and Brahmanas in this conflict, as 
described in the abovementioned passage in the Karepatan 
plates. But Anantapala, the son of Nagarjuna, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on these Yavana compatriots of the Kadamba 
king and inscribed his glory of the disc of the moon. The 
verse describing this is very incorrectly written in the Khare- 
patan plates and was not, therefore, understood correctly by 


the editor K.T. Telang. The correct form of the verse will be 
as follows :— 


4 
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जाते दायादवरिव्यसनिनि सममे यरवाप्तप्रमाब- 

ध्वस्ता देवद्विजातिप्रमयनविधिना कोंकणक्षोणिरेषा । 
तानुग्रान्पापराझीन्मुनयवनमटान्खड गधारास्ब्रराशः 

क्षिप्त्वो च्चश्चन्द्रविम्बे स्वकुलपतिसखो यः स्वकोति लिलेख ॥ 


(In this calamity of the Civil War Anantapala over- 
whelmed with the flood of water in the form of the sharp edge 
of his sword the violent and sinful Yavana soldiers of Muna 
(?), who, having become powerful, had destroyed the Konkana 
land, oppressing gods and Brahmanas, and being the protector 
of the family, he engraved his fame on the disc of the moon.) 

Anantapala ruled for a long time from circa A.D. 
1070 to A.D. 1125). At thetlose of his reign, the Kadambas 
again invaded North Konkan. This invasion is thus describ- 
ed in the Vadavali plates of his son and successor Apara- 
ditya I— 


आसीत्को5प्यसुरो जगहलयित्‌ छित्तुर्कनामान्तकः 
aega च समस्तमेव मिलितं सामन्तचक्रं ततः d 
ध्वस्ते धर्मंधने गतेषु गुरुषु क्लिष्टे विभासंश्रये 

शोणं जीणंपुरप्रजापतिजने नष्टे च रा्ट्रोदये ॥ 
एकइचकतुरंगमश्न भुजयो न्द्रं च खड गश्च तं 
द्राग्हष्ट्वा कठिने रणे सरभसं तत्संमुखं धावितः d 
नायोद्ध्‌ं न पलायित्‌ं किमपि वा ज्ञातं च तेन स्फुट 
संग्रामं परिहृत्य यस्य च भिया म्लेच्छाश्रये संश्रितः ॥। 


[There was a Yama-like demon named Chhittukka born 
for the destruction of the world. The whole circle of feudatory 
princes joined him (in the invasion of North Konkan). When 
the wealth of religious merit was destroyed, the elders perished, 
the refugees were harassed, all townsmen and their servants 
were ruined and all prosperity of the kingdom came to an 
end— 

he (Aparaditya), seeing that situation, rushed suddenly 
to that fierce battle, single-handed with only one horse (which 
he rode), his arms and his sword (to help him). (Then) the 
enemy did not know whether to fight or to run away. (Ulti- 
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mately), being afraid of him, he sought refuge with the 


Mlechchhas. ] 

Dr. K. 8. Pathak, who edited the Vadavali plates, identi- 
fied Chhittukka with Jayakesin, but did not state on what 
grounds. While writing on the history of the Silaharas, Dr. 
A.S. Altekar, however, put forward a suggestion which is 
ingenious. The Kadamba king Jayakesin II (A.D. 1104-1140) 
had two sons named Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta, who succeed- 
ed him, one after the other. So their father Jayakesin II may 
have been known as Chhittukka. He invaded North Konkan and 
occupied it for some time. The Narendra stone inscriptions 
call him Kavadidvipüdhipati. As we have seen before, North 
Konkan was known as Kavadi-dvipa. So there is no doubt that 
the Kadamba king occupied North Konkan. The Silaharas 
naturally hated him. So he seems to have been described as 
an Asura (demon) in the passage cited above. 


The Kadamba occupation of North Konkan did not last 
long. The Narendra inscriptions dated A.D. 1125 and 1126 
call Jayake$in Kavadi-dvipadhipati. Soon thereafter, Aparaditya 
appears to have driven him out; for his victory over the enemy 
has been mentioned in his Vadavali plates dated in the next 
year A.D. 1127. In this he appears to have been aided by the 
Silahàras of Kolhapur. The Kaseli plates of the last Silahara 
king Bhojall of Kolhapur, dated Saka 1113 (A.D. 1191), state 
that his father Vijayaditya had re-instated the deposed ruler of 
Sthanaka. The reference in this must evidently have been to 
the help which Vijayaditya rendered to Aparaditya I to regain 
his throne. This Aparaditya is well known as theauthor of a 
commentary on the Yajfiavalkya-smriti. 


We have thus tried to solve some problems in the 


history of the Silaharas of North Konkan in the following 
manner— 


(1) The Silahira king who was killed by the Later 


Chalukya king Somesvara was not Mummuni as supposed so 
far, but Nagarjuna. 


(2) "The Kadamba king Jayakesin I killed not Mummu- 
ni, but his brother Nagarjuna. 


r7 
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(3) The Civil War mentioned in the Kharepa 
làrepàta 

was between Anantapala and Mummuni’s son E मा 

(4) Chhittukka was the Kadamba ki : i 

a ing Jayakesin II. 
He occupied North Konkan for about two years ae the 
death of Anantapala, but was ultimately driven out by 
Aparaditya I with the aid of Vijayaditya of the Kolha 
branch. d 


XVI. AN ODD COPPER PLATE OF THE YADAVA 
KING RAMACHANDRA 


Several years ago Mr. S.N. Joshi of the Bharat Itihasa 
Sori$odhaka Mandal drew my attention to this incomplete 
grant which was then in the possession of Mr. G. N. Thatte, 
then Principal of the Arts and Science College at Aurangabad. 
Mr. Joshi sent me also a transcript of the record and asked me 
for some information about its contents. As the grant, incom- 
plete though it is, has remained unpublished for a long time, I 
requested Mr. Thatte to let me editit. He very kindly agreed 
to it and sent me the original copper plate. The inscription is 
edited here from that plate. 

The grant must have originally consisted of three or four 
plates like the Purushottampuri plates of the same king, but 
now all of them except the first one are lost. The present plate 
is very massive, measuring 11.5” broad, 1’ 5i" high and 3. of 
an inch thick. It weighes six seers. The ends of the plate are 
not raised into rims for the protection of the writing; still, the 
record is in a good state of preservation, except in the last two 
or three lines, where a few aksharas have become indistinct. 
All of them, however, with the exception of ten in the right- 
hand corner, can be restored without much difficulty. The 
plate has, in the centre of the bottom, a large hole, .8” in dia- 
meter, for the ring which must have connected it with the 
other plates of the set, but neither the ring nor the seal which 
it may have carried is now forthcoming. There are thirty-three 
lines in all, inscribed on one side of the plate. The technical 
execution is good. 

The charactcrs are Nagari. They resemble those of the 
Purushottampurj plates. The only peculiarities that call for 
notice are that the medial dipthongs are insome cases denoted 


pa 
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by a prishthamdtra; see e.g. sevyatam in line 3 and Soma-vamsak 
in line 5 : the subscript member of the ligature mn is denoted 
by a horizontal stroke; see ev-Zvatirnnah in lines 17-18; the 
left member of dh is fully developed; still the horizontal stroke 
joining the two verticals of dha is not discarded ; v and b are 
shown by their proper signs. 

The language is Sanskrit and the extant record except for 
the opening om namah Sivaya, is in verse. There are twelve com- 
plete verses and a part of the thirteenth on the present plate. 
The orthography does not call for any remark. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Yadava 
king Ramachandra. His genealogy is traced back to the Moon. 
The first historical person ,is Simha (or Simhana). Verse 4, 
which occurs also in the Purushottampuri plates, states that he 
defeated Ballala and the king of Andhra, exterminated Kak- 
kalla, devoured in no time the lord of Bhambhagiri, imprison- 
ed the king Bhoja on the crest of a fortress, and vanquished 
Arjuna. The identifications of the kings defeated or extermi- 
nated by Simhana have already been discussed by me in the 
introduction to my edition of the Purushottampuri plates. As 
shown there, Ballala was the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II, 
who flourished from circa A.D. 1173 to 1220. The Andhra 
king was probably Ganapati of the Kakatiya dynasty. Kak- 
kalla, as I have shown elsewhere, was probably the contem- 
porary ruler of Varata which seems to have been situated 
somewhere to the north of Mysore. Bhambhagiri was the same 
as modern Bhamer in the modern Pimpalner taluka of the 
Dhulia District. The ruler of Bhambh4agiri was Lakshmidhara, 
who belonged to the Abhira race. Bhoja, who was confined on 
a hill, was evidently Bhoja II of the Silahara dynasty of 
Kolhapur. The hill where he was imprisoned is clearly the 
modern fort of Panhala, not far from Kolhapur. Finally, 
Arjuna is probably identical with the Paramara king Arjuna- 
varmadeva of Malwa. 

Verses 5 and 6 describe Jaitrapala, the son of Simhana, 
but the praise is wholly conventional. Verse 6 mentions at 
the end Krishna, the son of Jaitrapala, but gives no historical 
information about him. The next verse (7) mentions king 
Rama (t.e. Rimachandra) as the son of Krishna and Lakshmi. 
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We learn here for the first time that Lakshmi was the name 
ofhis mother. All reference to Mahadeva, the brother of 
Krishna, who had usurped the throne is here omitted. The 
next two verses (8 and 9), which occur also in the Purushot- 
tampuri plates, describe the ruse which Ramachandra resorted 
to in order to capture the impregnable fort of Devagiri. He 
entered it with a party of dancers who were his soldiers in 
disguise. When admitted inside, he rallied his foot-soldiers 
and attacked his antagonists who were apparently engaged in 
seeing the dance. The dancers also joined in the fight throwing 
off their ornaments etc. Ramachandra thus appears to have 
obtained an easy victory over his cousin Amana, the son of 
Mahadeva. Verse 9 contains an “interesting comparison of 
Ramachandra with Sarvavarman, the author of the Katantra 
system of Sanskrit grammar. The next verse which is new runs 
as follows :—- 


रामेण HAG भंक्त्वा महादेवस्य नंदनम्‌ | 
प्राप्ता जनकजा लक्ष्मीनिजितोऽर्जुनकीतिदः ॥। 


‘‘ Just as in times of yore, Rama, having broken the 
favourite bow of Mahadeva, obtained Sita, the daughter of 
Janaka, and vanquished Parasurama who had deprived Sahas- 
rarjuna of his glory, even so King Ramachandra, having 
defeated (Amana) the son of Mahadeva, obtained the royal 
fortune of his father (Krishna) and subjugated the ally of 
Arjuna (i.e. the contemporary Kalachuri king), who traced his 
descent from Sahasrarjuna), who had made him famous." 
That Ramachandra defeated a Kalachuri king of Dahala is 
also known form the Purushottampuri plates, but who his ally 
was is not known. 

The next verse (11) contains an interesting comparison 


of king Rama with the Moon, whom he is said to have 
surpassed. ! 


रामः सोम इति द्विराजमथवा राजात्र रामोऽधुना 

न स्थानान्त परोदयान्न समयाद्रामेऽल्पता तेजसः | 
सोमे सा शिवरात्रिरात्मनि कलाज्ञेषे तिथौ तापसे 
रामे राजनि राजति प्रतिजनं सर्वाः शिवा रात्रयः N- 
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“There are two kings—Rama and the Moon. Or, rather, 
Rama alone is the king ; for he does not suffer any dimuni- 
tion of valour as the Moon suffers lossof lustre due to position, 
or the rise of his enemy or unfavourable time. When the 
Moon is reduced to a single digit, the tithi becomes Sivaratri, 
but only to him who practises a vow, while so long as this our 


King Ramachandra shines, all nights become Sivaratris (auspi- 
cious nights) to all men.” 


The next verse (12) contains a beautiful example of the 
figure Sasandeha. It runs as follows :— 


रामोऽयं भृगुनन्दनों यदि कथं कर्णन नो वंचितो 
रामोऽयं रघुनन्दनो यदि कथं ्रान्तो न मागं क्वचित्‌ । 
रामोऽयं यदुनन्दनो यदि कथं सर्वेरशेषो गुण- 

रामोऽयं स्वसमः स एव कवयः TH साम्यतः STET ॥ 


«If this Rama is identical with (Parasurama) the son of 
Bhrigu, how has he not been deceived by his ears (i.e. by his 
spies) as Parasurama was deceived by Karna? If he is the same 
as god Ramachandra, how is he not bewildered in regard to 
the right course of policy as Rama wasas regards his way ? 
If he is (Balarama) the beloved of the Yadavas, how is it that 
he is endowed with all merits while Balarama had several 
faults? O poets, this Rama is only like himself. Why do 
you fatigue yourselves by seeking his likeness (in others) ?” 

The subsequent portion of the grant is not forthcoming. 
So all information about its date, the occasion and the object 
of the grant efc. is lost. The verses in the eulogistic portion 
are, however, in the best kauya style of the age, being full of 
interesting figures like Slesha, Sasandeha, Vyatireka etc. They 
show that the Yadava court gave liberal patronage to good 
Sanskrit poets. 


वाचन 


2. n ओं नमः शिवाय ॥ निरतिशयनिरंतानंदचित्सत्स्वरूपप्रबलवि- 
२. मलसत्व( त्व) स्वीकृतिव्यक्तशक्तिः । परमरमणमंगं मंगलानां निधा- 
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३. नं दधदधरितसेव्यः सेव्यतां शाडगंपाणिः ॥१॥ लक्ष्मीनारायण- 
x. क्रीडासरःक्षी रसमुद्रजं (जम) । लीलांब्रुजं विजयते विधुस्त्रमुवन- 
श्रियाः? 
4. ॥२॥ निःसीमः सोमवंशः स जयति जगति प्रोल्लसत्कीतिवल्लिम्‌ं- 
क्तारत्ना- 
६. नि aargeefaceal वृष्णयः ` स्वच्छवृत्ताः | तेष्वप्येकावलोसद्‌ 
gt- 
o. घटिततनुःकंठकांतिः कवीनां तस्यामप्येष चितामणिरुचितरु- 
z. faafaa: fagga? ॥३॥ बल्लालो विजितः पराजयभुवं संभा- 
वितोंध्राधि- 
£. पः कक्कल्लो दलितः क्षणेन विलितो भंमागिरेरीश्वरः । gata 
fafaa- 
१०. ष्य मोजन्‌पतिध्बस्तोर्जुनो निजितः सिहेनेति निशम्य के भुवि भयं 
भे- : 
$1. ga भूमोभुज: ॥४॥ तत्पुत्रो जेत्रपाल: फुलकुमुदविधुर्वोर- 
लक्ष्मी प्र- 
१२. सादप्रासादो रूपसंपत्सुसमितसुषमाकंदकंदपंदपं: | यः कण्णंः कि 
१३. fa: किमु किमुत शिबिः किन्नु जीमुतवाहः सत्वो (त््वो)व्रेकेक- 
सीमा पुनर- | 
tv. — wafafa व्यक्ततकव्यंतकिः ॥५॥ आज्ञापंचच दशाश्चतुदश कलाः 
१५. कीर्तोव्यंधानीज्जगदभेदादभेदवतीनिधाय. गिरिशे यः षोडशीं 
भाव- | 
“१६. नां (नाम) | यस्मिन्नुद्गत एवं तापतपसी प्राणे(ण)इ्यतां प्राणिनां 
राजा शुद्धरुचिः 
१७. स कृष्ण उदसमृत्तस्माइगुणांभमोनिधेःः ngu जयति जगति रामः 
काम ए- 
१८. वावतीण्णंः पुनरपि यदुवंशे कृष्णलक्ष्मीतन्‌जः। न हि कथमपि R- 
1, Metre: Malini. 
-2. Metre: Anusfubh 
"3. Metre: Sragdhard. 
- 4. Metre: Sardilavikridita. 
5. Metre: Sragdhard. 
«6. Metre: Sdrdülavikridita. 
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१९. 


२०. 
२१. 


२२. 


२३. 


२४. 
२५. 


२६. 


RY. 


२९. 


RE. 


३०. 


३१. 


३२, 
RR. 


baby = 


श्रविद्विक्रमो वीक्ष्यते स्म क्षितिनिपतित एव वीक्ष्यते वीरवर्गः! uen 
AT- 


at देवगिरिप्रवेशनमथो वृ(नृ)त्तप्रकारेक्षणं पश्चात्स्बरपदातिमेलन- 


मथालंकारविक्षेपणं (णमू) । अन्वि्टार्थविरोधिदूरकरणं rena- 
सासा- 
दनं श्रोरामेण छृतं ततस्तत इति इलोकोस्य लोकोत्तरः? NGU 
श्री रामः 


शर्ववर्मा पदघटनलघूपाय हर्ुगं बृत्तिव्यास्यातातेषसूत्रो fa- 
करणविलसद्धातुनिष्पादितार्थः । वर्णानां ब्युत्क्रमेण व्यवहरणमपा- 


कृत्य संर्दाशताध्वा जेता दिव्याक्षतीनां शिशुरपि तदिह स्पृश्यते 
नापझ- : 

ब्द: pen रामेण कार्मुकं भंक्त्वा महादेवस्य नंदनं(नम्‌)। प्राप्ता 
जनकजा ल- 

क्ष्मीनिजितोजुनकीतिदः* ngon रामः सोम इति द्विराजमयवा 
राजाथ 

रामोघुना न स्थानान्न परोदयान्न समयाद्रामेल्पता तेजसः। सोमे 
सा 

शिवरात्रिरात्मनि कलाशेषे तियो तापसे रामे राजनि राजति 
sfa- 

जनं सर्वाः शिवा रात्रयः ॥११॥ रामोयं मृगुनंदनो यदि कयं 
TUWA नो d- 


चितो रामोयं रघुनंदनो यदि कथं अ्रांतो न मार्गे क्वचित्‌ । रामो- 
यं यदुनंदनो यदि कथं सर्वेरशेषो गुणं रामोयं स्वसमः स एव 
कवयः कि साम्यतः श्राम्यय ॥१२॥ संतः स * * ` ` ° 


Metre : Malini. 

Metre : Sard ülavikridita. 

Metre : Sragdhara. 

Metre: Anushiubh. 

Metre of this and the next verse : Sard ülasikridita. 
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XVII. THE IDENTITY OF THE SATAVAHANA KING 
SIVASRI PULUMAVI* 


It is well known that the list of the Satavahanas given 
in the Puranas contains many discrepancies. No two Puranas 
agree in regard to the number, names and reign-periods of the 
kings of the family. The Puranas are, however, in most cases 
our only source of information about the names, succession 
and reign-periods of these kings. We must, therefore, try to 
reconcile the available evidence as far as possible. It is pro- 
posed to state the conflicting'evidence in regard to one of the 
kings and to suggest a way of reconciling it. 

Pargiter has critically edited this portion of the Puranas 
and given the various readings in each case. He gives the 
following text regarding the well-known king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and his successors! :— 


राजा श्रीगौतमीपुत्र एकॉविशत्समा नुपः । 
अष्टाविशः सुतस्तस्य पुलोमा वं भविष्यति। 
शिवश्री वें पुलोमा तु aaa मदिता नृपः ॥ 


These lines state that Gautamiputra was succeeded by his 
son Puloma and the latter by Sivairi Puloma. In the list of 
Satavahana kings? Pargiter gives the name of the third king 
as Sivagri only, omitting Puloma given in the constituted text. 
Again, Pargiter found in a manuscript of the Vayupurana (e Va) 
a king named Satakarni in the following line? :— 


एकोर्नत्रर्शात भाव्यः सातकर्णो ततो TA: 


He was puzzled as to the position of this Satakarni in 
the list. His name was mentioned only in one manuscript of 
a Purina (viz. ¢ Va), but Pargiter was not inclined to omit 
him altogether for ‘a line found in only one MS. should not be 


* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXI, pp. 151 f. 
l. Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 42. 
2. Ibid., p. 26. 
3. Loc. sit. 
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rejected straight away.” But as no other Purana mentioned his 
name, he gave the line and also the name of the king in brac- 
kets. He was confronted with another difficulty. If this Sata- 
karniis included, the total number of kings in the list becomes. 
thirty-one, but many Puranas say that there were only thirty 
kings of the Andhra (t.e. Satavahana) family. 

Pargiter tried to solve this difficulty in the following 
manner. In a MS. of the Vishnupurdna (viz. l Vsh) he found 
the line stating the succession of Puloma as follows : tasy-apt 
Satakarnih tatah Sivairih.? This line showed that Puloma was 
succeeded by Satakarni and the latter by Siva§ri. Pargiter identi- 
fied Sivagri with Sivasri Pulomà of his constituted text given 
above. The admission of these kings made the total number 
of the Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) kings thirty-one, which was. 
against the consensus of the Puranas, but Pargiter supposed 
that the total 30 is a round number.? 

The evidence of the finds of coins seems to support the 
view of Pargiter. In the hoard of Sátavahana coins found at 
Chanda in Vidarbha, there were some coins the legend on 
which Hoernle conjecturally read as [Si]vasiri-Pulumavisa, but 
he admitted that the first akshara si of Siva was uncertain.* 
He thought it not improbable that the intended word was raño, 
not Siva. Rapson suggested that the traces read as Siva might 
only be the traces of some symbol, perhaps a conch-shell.5 But 
such a symbolis not known to occurin that place on any 
Satavahana coin. Again, M. F. C. Martin has stated that 
among the coins which he purchased from P. Thoburn, there 
was one from the Chanda hoard which has the legend Siva-siri- 


Pulumavisa quite clear. Besides, in the Tarhala hoard? there: 
were as many as 32 coins with the legend (incomplete 


in many cases) Rajio : Siva-siri-Pulumavisa.9 So Altekar’s con- 
jecture that the coins Siva$ri may be of Gautmiputra Siva-§rr 
l. D.K.A.,p.37. . 
2. Ibid., p. 42, n. 1. 
3. Ibid., p, 37. 
3.4 S.B., for 1903, p. 117. 
Ibid. for 1903, p. 306. ` 
Ibid. for 1934, Num. Suppl. Art 413. 
3-N.S.I. 1, pp. 3 f. 


J-N.S.I. Vol. II. pp. 46 f. ; Studies in Indology, III, Vol. p. 40. 
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Satakarni cannot be accepted. We have indeed silver coins 
of Vasishthiputra Satakarni.! Again, heis named ina Kan- 
heri cave inscription, from which we learn that he wasa son- 
in-law of the Saka Satrap Rudradaman I. So there is no doubt 
that he reigned and was different from Pulumavi. I have 
ascribed some potin coins from the Tarhala hoard to him. 

Should we then accept the reading in the Vishnupurana 
and hold that Pulumavi was succeeded by this Satakarni and 
the latter by Sivasri, who is identical with Sivagri Puloma of 
Pargiter’s constituted text ? This can also be supported by the 
conjecture that this Sivagri Puloma was perhaps the grandson 
of Pulumaàvi, the successor of Gautamiputra Satakarni; for in 
India a grandson is often narfed after his grandfather. 

This reconciliation of available evidence does not, how- 
ever, appear convincing. In the first place, the admission of 
these two kings, viz. Vasishthiputra Satakarni and Sivasri 
Pulumavi will increase the total number of Satavahana kings 
to thirty-one, which would conflict with the consensus of the 
Puranas. Secondly, this Siva-&ri Pulumavi, if he was a son of 
Vasishthiputra Satakarni, would be only a nephew of Vasish- 
thiputra Pulumavi, and not his grandson. Besides, the mere 
addition of Siva-$ri would not make him different from Vasi- 
shthiputra Pulumavi; for we know that Siva-iri was prefixed 
to the names of some other kings also. We have a coin of the 
Satavahana king Apilaka with the legend Siva-siris-Afilakasa. 
We have also the name Siva-Skanda? in the list of the Andhra 
(i.e. Satavahana) ktngs, given in the Puranas. So it would 
seem that Pulomavi prefixed Siva-fri to his name in the legend 
of some of his coins, though he issued a few other coins with- 
out that epithet. 

So we should accept the reading in another Ms. of the 
Vishnupurana, viz. Satakarnt Sivafrih (not tasy-api Satakarnih 
tatah Sivatrih) in the MS. of l Vsh. given above. This would 


1. J.N.S.I., Vol. XI, pp. 59f. 

9. J.R.A.S.B., Vol. III, Num. Suppl. pp. 03 f. 

3. Pargiter gives the reading Skandha, but it is evidently a mistake for 
Skanda. 

D.K.A , p. 42. 

Ibid.. p. 42, n. 1. 


ou 
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show that like Apilaka, Pulumavi and Siva sland: Satakarni 
also prefixed Siva-$ri to his name. As a matter of act, we have 
coins with such a legend, viz. Siva-sirisa Satakanisa. This 
would keep the total number of the Satavahana kings to 30 as 
stated in several Puranas. 

But then the question arises, How do you explain the 
line in the constituted text— 

Siva-grir-vai Puloma tu sapt-aiva bhavita nripah ? The 
answer is not difficult to give. A MS. of the Matsyapurana (viz. 
j Matsya) gives the reading Siva-irir vat Pulomat tu sapt-aiva 
bhavita nripah.2 This reading would show that Sivasri (7.6. 
Sivagri Satakarni or Vasishthiputra Satakarni) would reign 
for seven years after Puloma. The ablative form Pulomat from 
Puloma is not unlikely; for, as Pargiter has shown, the text of 
these dynastic lists in the Puranas was originally in Prakrit 
and was later rendered into Sanskrit. 


The foregoing discussion has shown that — 

(1) Sivaíri was prefixed to the names of several Satava- 
hana kings; 

(2) Some of these kings issued some coins with this 
prefix to their names and some other coins with- 
out it; 

(3) Pulumavi, the son and successor of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, was succeeded by his brother Vasi- 
shthiputra Satakarni. 

(4) This Vasishthiputra Satakarni was succeeded not by 
Sivasri Pulumàvi,^ but by Siva-Skanda. The coins 
of this Siva-Skanda have been found in the Tarhala 
hoard, with the legend Siva-Khada-Satakanisa. 

(5) The total number of the Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) 
kings was thirty, not thirty-one. 


l. Rapson, B.M.C., A.W.K. etc. p. 29. 
2. D.K.A., p. 42, n.2. 
3, Ibid., Introduction. p. x. 
4. If we adopt the reading Siva$rir vai Pulomat tu, it may be objected that 
ivasri was only an epithet and would not necessarily denote Sivaéri 
Satakarni. This is true. It would have been better to read Sdtakarnih 
Pulomát tu, but we have no manuscript giving such a reading. om 
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XVIII. WATEGAON HOARD OF SATAVAHANA 
COINS* 


(PLATE I) 


Wategaon is a small village about sixteen miles, as the 
crow flies, south by west from Walwa, the chief town of the 
Walwa taluka of the Sangli district in Western Maharashtra. 
In the first week of August 1961 some boys discovered this 
hoard near the house of one Maruti Vithu Mane while plant- 
ing flower-plants in a low ground. According to the report of 
the Collector of the Sangli district, who subsequently acquired 
it, the hoard then consisted of 700 coins in a fair condition and 
about 35 more in a broken condition. Later, the Collector 
sent the coins to the Department of Archaeology and Archives, 
Maharashtra, where I had a look at them in 1963. The coins 
were later taken away by an Officer of the Department of 
Education for study. They were with him for more than eight 
years. Recently, after his retirement, he returned them to the 
Department of Archaeology and Archives, Bombay. The hoard 
has not, so far as I know, been noticed anywhere. I, therefore, 
requested Dr. A. U. Shaikh, Secretary to the Government, 
Ministry of Education, Maharashtra, to allow me to study it. 
I am grateful to him for giving me the necessary facilities for 
doing so and for permission to publish the results. 

When the hoard reached me, it consisted of 684 coins, of 
which 682 are of lead, and two of copper, one of them being 
in a broken condition. I do not know what became of theother 
coins of the hoard. Allthe coins are roundish in shape and 
have on the obverse the figure of an elephant facing right or 
left with the trunk uplifted and the legend encircling it. As 
the blanks of these coins were in almost all cases smaller than 


* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, XXXIV, pp. 205 f. 
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their dies, no coin gives all the letters of the legend Ar. and 
legible. One has to put together a number of BA ० Ss 
lar type in order to decipher completely the legenc SOT P 
The reverse of all the coins has the well-known Ujjain symbol, 
which has, in some cases, a crescent over one of its ECCE 

This is the second large hoard of Satavahana coins rom 
Maharashtra to be published.! Thirty-three A n 1939, 
a larger hoard consisting of more than 1500 potin coins of the 
Sstavahanas was discovered at Tarhala in the Mangrul taluka 
of the Akola district of Vidarbha. I have described it in the 
F.N.S.I2 It contained the coins of several Satavahana kings, 
the names of two of whom, viz. Skanda Satakarni and Vijaya 
Satakarni, were read for the first time, and those of three more, 
viz. Kumbha Satakarni, Karna Satakarni and Saka Satakarni 
became known for the first time. I, therefore, expected to see 
similar coins of known and unknown kings in the present 
hoard. However, as I began to decipher the legends on these 
coins, the conviction forced itself on me that the hoard con- 
tains the coins of only two kings, viz. Vasishthiputra Siva-sri 
Pulumavi and Viasishthiputra Skanda Satakarni. With this 
clue, I could satisfactorily decipher the legends of all the coins 
except in those cases where the obverse has become smooth or 
worn out, or the legends were too fragmentary; but I am con- 
vinced that even in these cases the coins belong to one or the 
other of these two kings only. 

Of the 684 coins of this hoard, two are of copper. They 
appear to have been imported from some other place since all 
the rest are of lead. One of them is slightly rusted and has a 
fragmentary legend, viz. taka on the back of the elephant facing 
right on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. 
The coin is evidently of some Satavahana king whose name 
ended in Sdatakarni. In the absence of the complete legend it 
1. Two earlier hoards of ancient coins discovered at Brahmapuri, a 

suburb of Kolhapur, contained some Satavahana coins. That discove- 
red in 1873 contained copper and lead coins of the Satavahanas, of 
which 381 copper andl lead have been noticed by P. L. Gupta in 


Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin (PWMB). V. 65. Rama Rao has noti- 


ced 8 coins of the Satavihanas from the second hoard of 1877 in 
FNS I., XVII, 81-82. 
2. Vol. II, 83 . 


A 
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is not possible to identify him definitely, but he is probably 


‘Gautamiputra Satakarni, the predecessor of the two kings 


whose coins are comprised in the present hoard. The other 
copper coin is in a broken condition. Of the remaining 682 


-coins of this hoard, 369 are of Vasishthiputra Siva-sri Pulu- 


mavi, and 191 are of Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarni. The 
remaining 122 coins could not be definitely identified as their 


-obverse has become worn out or their legends are too frag- 


mentary. 

I describe below five good specimens of the coins of each 
-of these two kings.! 

The complete legends on the two types of coins are as 
follows :— ^ 

(1) Siva-§ri-Pulumavi—Rafto Vasithi-putasa Siva-siri- 
.Pulumavisa. 

(2) Skanda Satakarni—Rano Vasithi-puiasa Siri-Khada- 


:Satakanisa. 


Each of these legends consists of seventeen aksharas. They 
‘both encircle the figure of the elephant with the trunk uplifted 


.on the obverse. The elephant faces right on some coins of 


Pulumavi, and left on some others. It faces right on all coins 


-of Skanda Satakarni. All coins have the Ujjain symbol on the 


reverse, but in some cases we noticea crescent on one of its 


circles. The characters of the legend are of the Brahmi alpha- 


bet of about the second century A.D. On some coins of 


‘Skanda Satakarni, the akshara kha in the royal name Khada 


showsa hollow triangle at the bottom caused by a leg of the 


-elephant.? In one case the aksharas pu and lu are found stamped 
in the reverse form. The language is Prakrit. The form raño 


meaning ‘of the king? is found used in all cases in place of rana 
noticed on some coins of the Tarhala hoard. Another note- 
‘worthy difference is that the legend on these coins completely 


encircles the elephant, whereas on the coins of the Tarhala 
hoard it commences behind the hind legs of the elephant, 
and ends near his uplifted trunk. Again, it is noteworthy 


1. For the photographs, size and weights of these coins I am indebted to 
V.P. Rode, Curator of the Central Museum, Nagpur. 
‘2, Seethe form of kh in Coins 2and 4 of Skanda Satakarni described 


below. 
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that the legends contain the matronymic Vasithiputa (son ofa 
lady of the Vasishtha gotra), which is not noticed on any coin 
of the Tarhala hoard. Recently I have shown elsewhere? that 
Siva-gr1 Pulumavi and Sri Palumavi are identical. Siva-sri as. 
a prefix of the royal name was affected by some Satavahana 
kings such as Siva-siri Apilaka, Siva-siri-Pulumavi and Sivasiri 
Satakarni. The Puranas wrongly give Siva-Sri itself as the 
name of an Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) king.? 


I. COINS OF SIVA-SRI PULUM AVI 


Size Weight Device Legend 
(diameter) in 
in cm. grams. e 

(1) 1.2 8.600 Elephant rt. (xii)—Raiio Vasatha- 
[putasa] [Sava]-sara- 
Pulumavasa. (P1. 
1,1) 

(2) 1.3 6.750 Elephant left  (vii)—4Aaio [Vasa]- 
thaputasa Savasara- 
Pulumavasa. 
(Pl. I, 2). 

(3) 1.1 2.400 Elephant left (vii)—[Raiio] Vasa-- 
thaputasa [Savasara]-- 
Pulumavasa. 
(P1. I, 3). 

(4) 1.1 5.030 Elephant rt. (iii)—Raiio Vasatha-- 
2... — Pulumavasa.. 
(Pl. I, 4). 

(5) 0.9 1.748 Elephant rt. (iv)—Raiio Vasafha-. 
putasa Sava-sara: 


Pulumava [sa]. 
(Pl. I, 5). 


II. COINS OF SKANDA SATAKARNI 


The name of this king was read on his coins for the first: 
time when I published his coins from the Tarhala hoard in: 


l. See, above, pp. 163 f. 

2. Siva was also prefixed to his name by the Pallava king Sivaskandavar- 
man, E.Z., VI. 86 f, and ibid, I, 5 f. See also the name Sivakhada-- 
nagasiri (Lüders' List, 1186). 

3. Pargiter, Dynusties of the Kali Age (D.K.A.), 39. 
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F.N.S.I. There was indeed a coin of this king in the pre- 
viously discovered Chandi hoard; but as its legend was fragmen- 
tary, Hoernle, who deciphered the coins of that hoard, read its 
legend as ya(ga)da-Sata. Vincent Smith has catalogued a coin 
of this king from the Indian Museum, but he read its legend 
as Sara-Chada-Sataka ni. That reading is certainly wrong. There 
also the correct reading is Sara-Khada-Satakani. So also pro- 
bably is that of the coins described by Edward Thomas in the 
Indian Antiquary.? Pargiter, who collated several MSS. for the 
Andhra dynastic list, gave the king’s name as Skandha Sata- 
karni.? 'This is certainly wrong though the reading is given by 
some MSS. of the Puranas. The correct royal name Skanda is 
given by the MS e-Vayu, wltich, in this as in several other cases,* 
has preserved the original reading. 

Though the coins of the Tarhala hoard gave the royal 
name Khada (Skanda) on some coins, it mentioned no matro- 
nymic of the king. It is known for the first time from the coins of 
this hoard. Like Pulumaàvi, he also is described as Vasithi-puta 
(son of a lady of the Vasishtha gotra.) 


Size, Weight Device Legend 
(diameter) in 
in cm. grams 
(1) 1.1 4.380 Elephant rt. (iii) Rañħño Vasatha- 
. putasa Sara-Khda- 
Pl. I, 6). 
(2) 0.9 6.550 Elephant rt. (xi) Rano Vasatha- 


futasa — sara-Khada- 
Satakanisa. (PL. I, 7) 


(3) 0.9 5.350 Elephant rt. (iv) Rano Vasatha- 
puta... Khada-Sata- 
kanisa. (Pl. I, 8) 

(4) 0.8 8.850 Elephant rt. (xi) Rano Vasa[tha]- 


puta{sa] sara-Khada-Sataka- 
nasa. (PL. I, 9) 


l. J.N-S.I., 11, p. 89. 

9. These coins are said to have been from the Brahmapuri hoard (J.N. 
S.I., XVII.59). E. Thomas read their lengends as Rano Vasithi-putasa 
sara Yasatasa (I.A., VI. 277 and IX, 63), but that reading was pro- 
bably incorrect. They were probably coins of Khada Satakani. 

3. D K.A. 42. 

4. See C.1.I., IV. Intro., xxvi. 
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(5) 0.8 6.340 Elephant rt. (xii) Rajio Vasatha- 
putasa — sara- Khada- 
[Sata...] (Pl. I, 10) 


Most of the Puranas mention no reign-period of this 
king. Their reading Siva-Skandah Satakarnir-bhavit-asy-almajah 
samah is evidently defective as no number of regnal years 
(samah) is mentioned therein. As elsewhere, the MS. e-Vayu 
has a better reading, vz. Siva-Skandah Satakarnir-bhavishyati 
samas-trayah,2 but its statement that king Skanda Satakarni 
ruled for only three years is obviously incorrect in view of the 
large number of his coins found in different parts of South 
India and the several issues of them as indicated by the diffe- 
rent commencement of the legends on them.? He evidently 
ruled for a much longer period. The reign-periods mentioned 
in the Puranas have been proved to be wrong in some other 
cases also. 

The fact that the present hoard has coins of only two 
Satavahana kings, viz. Vasishthiputra Siva-Sri Pulumàvi and 
Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarni, is also suggestive. The hoard 
contained no lead coins of any earlier Satavahana king. This 
can be interpreted to mean that that country of Kuntala, in 
which Wategaon is situated, was first brought under the control 
of the Satavahanas in the reign of Pulumavi. The Nasik Cave 
Inscription of Pulumavi’s reign (19th regnal year)? mentions 
only Asika (Rishika, Khandesh), Asaka (Aé$maka, Ahmad- 

nagar district), Malaka (with its capital at Pratishthana in the 
Aurangabad district) and Vidarbha as Southern countries inclu- 
ded in the dominion of Gautamiputra Satakarni, though it 
describes in a general way that his horseshad drunk the water of 


the three oceans. Kuntala, in which Wategaon is situated, is 
1. D.K.A, p. 42. 


2. Ibid. 42,n.7, This reading is grammatically incorrect as in several 


other Puránic passages; fcr the word sama is fem. The correct reading 
would be samas-tisraht. 


3. See that the legend commences at different places on the coins of 
Skanda Sitakarni illustrated above. 


4. The Puranas give a reign of 21 years only to Gautami Sa i 
K zn putra(Satakarni) 
(D.K.A, 42), but the Nasik Cave inscription (E.7., VIII. 78 f ) records 
his twenty-third regnal ycar. 


5. E.I., VII. 00 f. 
6. Ihave shown elsewhere 
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not included in this list of Southern countries under Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni’s rule. It seems that it was Pulumavi who 
first extended his rule to that country! and Skanda Satakarni, 
continued to govern it after him. As the hoard seems to have 
been buried during or soon after the reign of Skanda Satakarni, 
we do not know from it how long it continued inthe posses- 
sion of the Satavahanas.? 


We have now three Satavahana kings? who have the 
matronymic Vasishthiputra, viz. Siva-$ri Pulumavi, Satakarni 
(V) and Skanda Satakarni. The Puranas name them in the 
following order. 


राजा श्रीगोतमोपुत्र एकविद्यत्ततो AN: 
asztan: सुतस्तस्य पुलोमा व भविष्यति ॥ 
farasita पुलोमात्तु' acta भविता नृपः । 
शिवस्कन्दः सातकणिभेंविष्यति समास्त्रयः 05 


This passage states the king in this order : Gautamiputra 
(Satakarni IV),9 his son Puloma (7.e.) Pulumavi of the coins. 


shown by the explicit statement that Karahata—41000 (modern Karhad 

in the Satara district) was included in the Kuntala country. See An. 

Rep. Ind. Epi. for 1953-54. No. 18. Similar statements occur in other 

inscriptions also. See Karnataka Inscriptions, JI, 79 f. The Rashtrakuta 

king Mananka, who was ruling from Manapura (modern Man in the 

Satara district) is described as Srimat-Kuntalánüm prasdsitad in the 

Pandarangapalli Grant (E.I., XXXVII. 9 f). In view of this D.C. 

Sircar's translation of the above description of Mananka as ‘the chas- 

tiser of the Kuntalis’ is absurd. Wategaon is some miles south of 
Karhad. 


l. A stray coin of Gautamiputra was found at Brahmapuri (J.JV.S.I., 
XVII, No. 75, p. Sl) asit was at Wategaon. Other coins with the 
legend Satakanisa may or may not be his 

2. The coins of Skanda, Yajiia Satakarni, Rudra Satakarni etc. found at 
Brahmapuri shows that the Sátaváhana rule continued in Kuntala for- 
a long time. (P.W.M.B., V, 65). 

3. One more, viz. Vásishthiputra Sri Chandra Sati, is known from coins 
found in Andhra and an inscription from Kodavolu (Lüder's List No. 
1341). He is the same as Chandra Svati of the Puranas. 

4. For this emendation suggested in Pargiter's text, sce J.N.S.I., XXXI.. 
154. The reading occurs in a MS. of the Matsyapurana. 

5. Pargiter’s reading Siva-Skandhah Satakarnir- bhavitdsy-atmajah samah 
would make Skanda a son of Sivasri Pulumavi, but the matronymic 
Vasishthiputra applied to Skanda makes this impossible. 

6. D.K.A., 42. I have called Gautamiputra as Satakarni IV, ashe was: 
preceded by three kings of that name. 
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with or without the prefix Siva-$r3), Siva-£r1 (i.e. Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni V of the coins) and Siva-Skanda (1.८. Skanda Sata- 
karni of the coins). From the inscription of Gautami Balasri also 
we know that Pulumavi was a son of Gautamiputra Satakarni; 
for the latter aged Queen-mother describes herself as Maha- 
raja-mata and Mahardja-pitamahi; for she was the mother of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and the grandmother of Pulumavi. 
Pulumavi was evidently the eldest son of Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni from his queen Vasishth1 (a lady of the Vasishtha 
gotra). Satakarni (V) and Skanda Satakarni, who also were 
Vasishthiputras, were evidently his uterine brothers. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic list, Siva-sri [Sata karni (V)] succeeded Pulu- 
mawi, and he was followed by Skanda Satakarni. The present 
hoard, however, shows that Skanda Satakarni succeeded 
Pulumavi at least in Kuntala; for if Satakarni (V) had pre- 
ceded him, his coins would, in all probability, have been 
found in the present hoard. The coins of Skanda have been 
found in Vidarbha also. So he seems to have been governing 
both Vidarbha and Kuntala, and probably Western Maharà- 
shtra also.1 His coins have not yet been found in Andhra. On 
the other hand, the coins of Vasishthiputra Satakarni have 
been found in Andhra.? There is no doubt that Andhra was 
included in the dominion of both Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Pulumavi. Was then the Satavahana empire divided 
between the two brothers Satakarni V and Skanda Satakarni 
after Pulumavi's death ? 'The absence of Satakarni's coins in 
the present hoard and that of Skanda Satakarni's coins from 
Andhra seem to point to this conclusion. Satakarni’s silver 
coins have been found in Western India as well as in Andhra? 


1. His coins have been found at Brahmapuri as shown above. 


2. In his Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Museum, 50-51 f. Rama 
Rao ascribes several coins to this Satakarni, but none of them has the 
matronymic Vasishthiputra. However, some of them may have belong- 
ed to him. The matronymic is not noticed in the case of Pu]umavi's 
coins also. 


3. One of his silver coins was found in Hyderabad (7.N.S.I., XXI, 9). 
Another was purchased there (Jbid., XXVII, 32). A third is in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay (Ibid, XI, 59). A fourth was found 
in Saur&shtra (Jbid., XXI, 107). 
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and an inscription of a minister of his queen who was a dau- 
ghter of Mahakshatrapa Rudra[daman I] has been discovered 
at Kanheri in North Konkan.! Perhaps Sátakarni V extended 
his rule to Vidarbha, Kuntala and Western Maharashtra after 
the death of Skanda Sātakarnı.? 
The present hoard has thus thrown much additional light 
. on the history of the Satavahanas. 





l. Luüder's List, No. 994. : 
2. Some, if not all, Brabmapuri coins with the legend Sdlakantsa may 
have been issued by him (P.W.M.B., V, 68). 





XIX. TWO KSHATRAPA COINS FROM VIDARBHA* 
(PLATE I) 


Coins of the Western Kshatrapas are found from time to 
time in Vidarbha!; and I have published some such finds of 
the coins of later Kshatrapas from Vijayasena to Rudrasena 
III. Recently some coins of the Western Kshatrapas have been 
sent to me by my friends for decipherment and publication. 


Two of them are being published here. 
1. A COIN OF KSHATRAPA VISVASENA 


This coin was received from Y.K. Deshpande, who had 
obtained it from a friend at Bhatkuli, a village near Amarà- 
vati in Vidarbha. 

Findspot —Bhatkuli; Weight 1.7 gm.; Size 1.3 cm. 

Obv.—Bust of king to right ; no letters round the edge; 

symbols of date behind the ear cut off. 

Rev.—Three-arched hill, with a crescent on the left. No 

star on the right. Only part of the following 
legend legible—Rajna (Mahakshatrapa-Bhartrida- 
ma-putrasa) Rajna Kshatrapasa Visvasenasa. 

(P1. I, 11). 

I have published another coin of this kshatrapa found at 
Kundinapura in Vidarbha in the 7.N.S.J., but his name was 
not fully legible thereon. The aksharas of his name are quite 
clear on the present coin. As on other coins of his reign he 
bears on this coin also the lower title Rshatrapa. The date 
on the obverse is cut off. 


Il. A COIN OF KSHATRAPA RUDRASENA III 


This coin was sent to me by M.R. Joshi of Akola, who 
had obtained it form I. M. Khan of Basim (Vasim) in the 
Akola District of Vidarbha. 


* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXX, pp. 92 f. 
1, Ibid., XXXI, pp. 113 f. ; XXIII, pp. 225 f. ; XXVII, pp. 94 f. 
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Findspot—Basim : Weight 1.75 gm. Size 1.4 cm. 

Obv. : Bust of king as above. Behind the ear, traces of 
the symbols for 200 30 and 4 or 5. Of these, 
the first is probable, the slanting stroke, turning 
the imperfectly preserved symbol for 100 into 
one for 200, being quite clear. The next symbol, 
though partially cut at the top, is also probable, 
judging by the traces left. The next or unit 
symbol is, however, uncertain. Its lower trace, 
still visible, indicates that it is either 4 or 5. 

Rev.: A Threc-arched hill, with a crescent on the left 
and a star on the right. Only part of the legend 
round the edge legible—Svamt-Fiva[dama-putrasa] 


Rajna Kshatrapasa Rudrasenasap.l 
(PL. II. 1) 


When I first deciphered the legend on this coin, I read 
the reigning Kshatrapa's name as Rudrasena. Later, I noticed 
that no Kshatrapa ruler of the name Rudrasena, son of Svami 
Jivadaman, has been mentioned by Rapson in his Catalogue of 
Kshatrapa coins inthe British Museum. The only reigning 
Kshatrapa who was a son of Jivadaman, mentioned in that 
Catalogue is Rudrasimha.? On the corresponding Kshatrapa 
coins deciphered by Bhagvanlal Indraji, H.R. Scott* and D.R. 
Bhandarkar? also the name of the Kshatrapa was read as Rudra- 
simha. Rapson states that on some coins? the letter Aa appears 
in its old horizontal form which shows the Kshatrapa name to 
be clearly Rudrasimha. On some other coins, however, the 
letter read by him as ha appears like a vertical, and, therefore, 
may be read as na. In that case, the name of the reigning 
Kshatrapa would be Rudrasena. It is noteworthy that only one 
of the coins on which he noticed the old form of ka has been 
illustrated in Plate XVI attached to his Catalogue," but on 


I. The sign of visarga appears on some coins of this type. 
2. Rapson, B.M.C, pp. 170 f. 

3. Bombay Gazetteer, I, part i, p. 40. 

4: 3.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XX, p. 207. 

5. A.R.A.S.I., for 1913-14, p. 241. 

6. See coins Nos. 768, 779 and 781 in the B.M.C. 

7, viz. coin No. 779. 
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this coin the letter is far from clear. In the Uparkot hoard 
deciphered and described by H.R. Scott, there were some coins 
of this type, on which the Kshatrapa name was read by him 
as Rudrasimha, but on the coins illustrated by him (viz. Nos. 
6 and 7 in the Plate attached to his article) the letter read by 
him as ha appears to be na. D.R. Bhandarkar also gives the 
Kshatrapa name as Rudrasimha only in his article on the Sarva- 
nia hoard, but the name is not legible on the only coin (viz. 
No. 12 in his Plate) illustrated by him.2 Recently, A.K. Narain 
has published a coin on which the letter appears in a ver- 
tical form and so he read the name as Rudrasena.3 Altekar also 
agreed with him, but he was unable to decide whether the 
Kshatrapa’s name was Rudrasimba or Rudrasena. Katare has 
published another coin of this Kshatrapa,* on which he reads 
the disputed letter as ha and takes the name to be Rudrasimha. 
He says, “The vertical of the letter (ha) at the top is bound by 
a horizontal stroke and its lower portion is elongated down- 
ward with a slight bend toward the right." He has illustrated 
the coin, which appears quite clear in the Plate. The vertical 
stroke is, no doubt, more elongated than usual for na, but it is 
doubtful if this in itself is sufficient for the letter being read 
as ha. The bend, very slight, is noticed in the upper part, 
not at the bottom as it should be if the letter was intended to 
be ha. 

Rapson states clearly that the letter on some coins 
(which he has specified in his Catalogue) is of the old horizontal 
type. In view of his long experience in the decipherment of 
ancient coins we cannot doubt its veracity. But if the old form 
of the letter was restored, as he says, in the time of Rudrasimha 
II, it looks strange that the old degenerate form of the letter 
also appears on some of his coins. It is, again, noteworthy that 
the old form of the letter appears only on the undated coins 
described in his Catalogue. On some of the coins, illustrated in 
the Catalogue, the form is vertical and so the letter would 
naturally be read as na. As Rapson found the letter ha clear on 
l. 7.B.B.R.A.S., XX, plate facing p. 210. 

2. AR, A.S.I., for 1913-14, plate LXVII. 

3. J.N.S.I., XII, pp. 167-169. 
4. lbid, XVI, pp. 207-209, Pl. I, No. 27. 
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some coins, he read the reigning Kshatrapa's name as Rudra- 
simha (II)on all coins. Again, it is noteworthy that the disputed 
letter appears in the vertical form in that Kshatrapa's name on 
the coins of his son Ya$odaman. It would, therefore, appear 
that the coins in question have to be referred to two Kshatrapas 
—some with the horizontal £a to Rudrasimha II and others, 
with the so-called vertical degenerate form of it, to Rudrasena 
(to be called Rudrasena III). 

'The certain dates on the coins of Rudrasimha II, read 
by Rapson, range from Saka 229 to 231. Some other dates 
such as Saka 232 or 233 and 235 or 239 were proposed to be 
read by him, but the unit figure in these cases was uncertain. 
H.R. Scott read the dates on, two coins Rudrasimha II in the 
Uparkot hoard as 227 and 229.1 D.R. Bhandarkar read some 
a later dates in the Sarvania hoard as 227, 234, 235, 236, 237 and 

238,2 but these are likely to be the dates of Rudrasena III's 
reign. We have a certain date (viz. Saka 239) for Ya$oda- 
man, the son of Rudrasena III.? It would seem, therefore, that 
| at the end of the reign of Visvasena, son of Bhartridaman, 
there was a revolution in the kingdom. Rudrasimha, son of 
Swami Jivadaman who bears no royal title, usurped the throne 
and ruled for a short period, perhaps from Saka 227 to Saka 
231. He was succeeded by his brother Rudrasena III to whose 
= reign the coins ranging in dates from 234 to 238 should be as- 
cribed. Hewas followed in Saka 239 byhis (not Rudrasimha’s) 
son Yagodaman II. This appears to be the only satisfactory 
way of reconciling the conflicting evidence of these coins. 
Consequently, on this correction in the attribution of the 
coins, some changes in the numbering of subsequent rulers will 
also have to be made. As suggested by A.K. Narain’, Rudra- 
sena III in Rapson’s Catalogue will now be Rudrasena IV and 
Rudrasena IV will be Rudrasena V. Narain also suggested that 
 Rudrasinha III should be named Rudrasimha II, but as we 








"पट have seen that there are some coins on which Rapson read the 
name Rudrasirhha clearly, that change should be avoided. 
= 1. J.B.R.A.S., XX, p. 207. 
= 9. A.R.A.S.I., 1918-14, p. 241. 
= apson, B.M.C., p. 175. 
4 SSL XI, pp 1680. आशुतोष अबस्थी 
1 अध्यक्ष E 
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XX. DAHIGAON HOARD OF KSHATRAPA AND 
TRAIKÜTAKA COINS* 


(Pl. II, 2 


This hoard was found while digging the ground for the 
construction of the quarters for a Grama-sevaka at Dahigaon, 
a village in the Malkapur Taluka of the Buldhana district in 
Vidarbha fourteen years ago, on 30.11.1958. It was found by 
one Dipa Maruti Koli of Dahigaon. 'The hoard was seized by 
the Police Patel of Dahigaon and was deposited in the Sub- 
Treasury at Malkapur. Later, it was acquired by Government 
and was recently sent to the Director of the Department of 
Archaeology and Archives. At my request Dr. A.U. Shaikh, 
Secretary to the Government, Ministry of Education, sent the 
hoard to Nagpur and gave me the necessary facilities for its 
examination and publication, for which I am grateful to him. 

The Tahsildar, Malkapur, reported that the hoard con- 
sisted of 35 silver coins. Actually, it contains thirty-six coins, 
one of them being in a broken condition, which may not have 
been counted. This is the second hoard of Kshatrapa coins to 
be discovered in Vidarbha. The first hoard of this type was 
discovered at Sonpur in the Chhindwara district (comprised in 
ancient Vidarbha) many years ago. It consisted of 633 coins 
and was examined by G.V. Acharya, whose report has been 
published in the Numismatic Supplement XLVII of 7. A. S. B., 
1937-38. This is a much smaller hoard, but has a special 
importance of its own as will be shown below. 

Stray coins of the Kshatrapas have been discovered in 
several districts of Vidarbha such as Akola, Amraoti, Yeotmal 
and Wardha of modern Vidarbha and also in the Seoni and 
Chhindwara districts now comprised in Madhya Pradesh. I 


have published several such coinsin the Volumes of the Journal 


of the Numismatic Society of India! but it is now for the first time 


* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXV, pp. 118 f. 
1. 3257, XXII, 112 f. ; XXIII, 335 f.; XXVII, ७4६; XXX, 92f; 
XXXI, 22 f. Also Studies in Indology, IV, 215 f. 
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that a hoard of such coins is coming to notice in modern 
Vidarbha. 

As stated before, the hoard contains thirty-six coins, of 
which ten belong to the Traikütaka king Dahrasena and the 
remaining twenty-six to various Western Kshatrapas as stated 
below. The latter are, however, much worn and as in almost 
all cases the blank was smaller than the die, only a few letters 
have come out on them. The identification of the issuer is 
doubtful in many cases. Igive below the legends of the ten 
coins which could be identified either definitely or conjectur- 
ally :— 


(1) Sanghadaman —Rajüa Kshatrapasa Rudrasimha- 
(one coin) ? putrasa Rajiia Kshatrapasa Samga- 
damasa. 


It is noteworthy that the name of this Kshatrapa 
appears as Samgadàman, not as Samghadaman as given by 
Rapson. He had a very short reign of about two years! 
and so his coins are rare. I therefore publish here his 
coin in the present hoard in an enlarged size (PL. II, 


No. 2) 
(2) Vijayasena- —Rajna Maha-Kshatrapasa....putrasa 
(one coin) Rajna Maha-Kshatrapasa Vijayase- 
nasa 
(3) Damajadasri (LT) Damajadasriya. 
(two coins) 
CA) oao Kshatrapasa Damajadas- 
riya. 
(4) Bhartridaman —(1) Rudrasena-putrasa Rajna Maha- 
(two coins) Kshatrapa ( Bhartridamnah* 
(2) Rudrasena-putrasa Rajiia...... 
(D) Visvasena -—(1) ...Kshatrapasa Bharirides 
(three coins) putrasa....[Visvasenasa*] 
(2) ....Kshatrapasa karir Srs- 
putrasa...... 


(3) Rajita Mazkz-R TEES TRE. 3 


Visvasenasc. 


1. H C.I.P., II, 187. 
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Hn 117 —Syami-fivadama-putrasa — Rajita 
(6) ay. Kshatrapasa [Rudrasimhasa™ | 


The identification of the remaining sixteen coins is un- 
certain for want of a clear and sufficient legend. All the ten 
coins of the Traiktitakas belong to Dahrasena and have the 
usual legend. It need not be given here. ह 

As one tries to decipher the legends on these coins, one 
thing strikes him, viz. that the coins of the Kshatrapas appear 
to be much worn and were evidently long 1n circulation before 
they were buried. Those of the Traikütaka king Dahrasena, 
on the other hand, appear quite clear and had apparently been 
not much in circulation. No certain date appears on the coins 
ofthe Kshatrapas. So they do pot add to our knowledge of 
their history. 

The six Kshatrapa kings whose coins are comprised in 
the present hoard were ruling from circa A.D. 222 to A.D. 
316. The coins of one more king, viz. Rudrasena IV, son of 
Rudradaman II, have been discovered in Vidarbha. The 
latest date on his coins is Saka 312 (A.D. 390-91). 

The finds of these Kshatrapa coins in Vidarbha have 
posed a problem which scholars have attempted to solve in 
different ways. Some thought that Vidarbha was then com- 
prised in the dominion of the Western Kshatrapas and so 
their coins have been found there ; but apart from these coins, 
there is no vestage of Kshatrapa rule in Vidarbha. Besides, 
Vidarbha was ruled by powerful Vakataka kings like Vindhya- 
Sakti, Pravarasena I and Prithivishena I in that period. So it 
appears unlikely that the Western Kshatrapas could get a foot- 
hold in Vidarbha in that period. Dr. Altekar thought that 
these coins represented the tribute which the Kshatrapas paid 
to the Vakatakas. This theory also is unlikely ; for some of 
these are of Mahakshatrapas who do not appear to have submitted 
to the Vakatakas in any period. As I have shown elsewhere,’ 
the Vakatakas, wko had no currency of their own, seem to 


have allowed these silver coins of the Kshatrapas to circulate 
1. As his name does not occur on this coin, the i i i 
have been Rudrasena III. Sec RUE pp. 176 f. AS IEEE 
2. J-N S.L, XXVII, 95; Num. Suppl. XLVII, 96. 
3. The Vakdtaka-Gupta Age, 55. 
4. JNSI, XXIV, 27 f. ; Studies in Indology, IV, 223 f. 
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in their dominion as they allowed the gold coins of the Guptas 
to be current therein. 

As stated before, the present hoard contains ten coins of 
the Traikutaka king Dahrasena, who ruled over Gujarat, 
Konkan and Western Maharashtra. It is now for the first time 
that Traikiitaka coins have been found in Vidarbha. The 
Buldhana district in which the present hoard was discovered 
was probably included in the dominion of the Vakatakas; for, 
as shown elsewhere,! Narattanga-Vari where the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena II made a grant in his twenty-third regnal 
year is situated in the adjoining Akola district. Traikitaka 
Dahrasena was a contemporary of Vakataka Narendrasena, son 
of Pravarasena II.? He was A powerful king, who performed 
an Asvamedha as stated in his Pardi plates? dated Kalachuri 
Samvat 207 (A.D. 457). He must have raided and also occu- 
pied distant countries in the course of his digvijaya. On the 
other hand, Narendrasena was a weak prince. We know that 
his kingdom was invaded by the Nala king Bhavadattavarman 
ruling over the country now included in the Bastar district of 
Madhya Pradesh. He occupied a considerable portion of 
Eastern Vidarbha and made Nandivardhana, the erstwhile 
capital of the Vakatakas, the seat of his government.” In 
this period the Vakatakas were reduced to great straits as 
acknowledged in their own grants. Taking advantage 
of this debacle of the Vakatakas, Dahrasena seems to have 
raided and occupied some portion of Western Vidarbha com- 
prising inter alia the Buldhana district. This is shown by the 
present hoard discovered in a village of that district. 

Dahrasena could not have retained his hold over Vidar- 
bha for a long time. He was soon driven out by Narendra- 
sena’s son Prithivishena II, who, in his grants, is said to have 
raised his sunken family. We know that he drove out Bhava- 


l. C.7.I., V, 49. 

9. Dahrasena ruled in c. A.D. 440-465 and Narendrasena in c. A.D. 450- 
470. C.I.I, IV, xlii and V, vi. 

C.I I., 1V, 221. 

E.I., XIX, 100 f. 

Prithivishena II is described as dvi-magna-vam$asya uddharta and the 
Balaghat plate (CI.I, V, 81) and magna-vamsasya uddhartd in the 
Mabor plates (Vidarbha Samsodhana Mandala Varshika, 1971, p. 76. 
9. Loc. cit. 
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dattavarman's son Arthapati from Eastern Vidarbha'and even 
carried the war into the enemy's territory ; for he davastated 
his capital Pushkari. He may have freed the western part of 
Vidarbha also from the clutches of the Traikütaka king Dahra- 
sena. This is shown by the Traikütaka coins in the present 
hoard, which, unlike the coins of the Kshatrapas, are ina 
good condition, They seem to have been buried during or 
soon after Dahrasena's expulsion from Vidarbha. No other 
Traikutaka coins have been found in Vidarbha. 

The elder branch of the Vakataka family to which Naren- 
drasena belonged came to an end with the death of Prithivi- 
shena II. Its dominion was thereafter annexed to that of the 
Vatsagulma branch.? Harishena,,the last known king of that 
branch, soon took revenge for Traikutaka aggression in Vidar- 
bha by defeating the king of Triküta, who was probably 
Vyaghrasena, the son and successor of Dahrasena. This is 
stated in the now sadly mutilated inscription of his minister 
in Ajamta Cave XVI.? 

The find of Traikütaka coins in the present hoard has 
thus shed some additional welcome light on the history of the 


Vakatakas and the Trikütakas in the second half of the fifth 
century A.D. 


1. EI.. XXI, 155. 
2. CILI., V. xxviii. 
3. lbid. V, 108. 
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XXI. THE FIND OF A VISHNUKUNDIN COIN 
NEAR NAGPUR* 


[P1. II, 3] 


I obtained this coin from Mr. P.G. Velankar [of the 
‘Training College, Nagpur, who informed me that it was found 
in a large mass of scrap iron brought to Nagpur from some 
neighbouring place. It has been lying with me for some time. 
In the meantime some stray coins of the Vishnukundins and 
also a hoard of their coins have been discovered at Pavnar in 
the Wardha District! and Nagar? in the Bhandara District of 
Vidarbha. Still, the present coin deserves publication in view 
of its clear type which suggests a somewhat different inter- 
pretation of its reverse side. I describe the coin below. 


Metal : alloyed copper of reddish black colour. 
Shape : round. Diameter : 1.83 cm. . Weight : 8 grams. 


Obverse : A well-executed figure of a lion, facing right, 
mouth wide open and tail curled up, a fore 
paw raised, with a ka-like symbol in front and 
a partial ya-like symbol on the back, inside a 
circular border. 

Reverse : A vase placed on a stand of two horizontal lines 
cut in the middle by a vertical one, with the 


* — Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 126 f. 

1. S.B. Deo and Dhavalikar, Paunar Excavations, p.13; 7.N.S.I., XXVIII, 
pp. 164 f. . 

2. I did not find this village in the List of Villages published by the Maha- 
rüshtra Government. Perhaps it is identical with the village Nanga- 
pura in the Gondia Tehsil of the Bhandara District. This coin, which 
closely resembles the coin described here, was attributed to the 
Pallavas, but it is probably of the Vishnukundins as the Pallavas are 
not known to have extended their sway to Vidarbha. 
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figure of a trifula! on either side, inside a ray- 


ed circle. 
(Pl. II. 3) 


Such coins were previously ascribed to the Pallavas,? but 
ithas now been shown that they probably belong to the 
Visnukundins. Some of them have been discovered at Nevasa 
in Western Maharashtra. I am glad to find that these finds of 
Vishnukundin coins in Vidarbha and Western Maharashtra. 
have remarkably corroborated the theory first propounded by 
me that the Vishnukundin king Madhavavarman I conquered 
Dakshina Kosala, Vidarbha and Maharashtra.* As suggested 
in the story of Vigruta in Dandin's Dasakumaracarita, he may 
have espoused the cause of the last known Vakataka king 
Harishena’s son, when the latter was attacked and killed by 
the ruler of Vanavasi (North Kanara) helped by the rebellious. 
feudatories of Vidarbha. Madhavavarman may have placed 
Harishena’s grandson on the throne of Vidarbha for some time 
after driving out the enemies, but later, he seems to have 
occupied the country himself. He then extended his sway to 
Western Maharashtra as shown by his copper-plate grant 
found at Khanapur in the Satara District of Western Maha- 
rashtra’ and the description of his grandson as Z7 rikuta-Malay- 
adhipati. There is, of course, a mountain named: Trikuta in 
the eastern part of the Deccan also, but the mention of Tri- 
küta with Malaya in the afore-cited expression points to its 
location in Western Maharashtra. The mountain Trikuta 
situated west of Nasik is well known. It is mentioned by Kali- 
dasa in the Raghuvamsa, and the Trikuta-vishaya named after 


1. This is usually taken as a lamp-post, but the three pronged top cut by 
the circular border at the sides shows that the symbol represents a 
trisula. The Vishnukundins were worshippers of Sriparvata-svamin 
(Siva) and had a lion as their làüchhana. 

See the reference in 7.N.S-I., XXVI, p. 241, notes 2 to 4. 

Sankalia, From History to Pre-History at Nevasa, pp. 199 f. 

Sce my articles reprinted in the Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 193 f. 
and pp. 241 f. 

Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 182 f. 

Loc. cit. 

Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. 312 f 

Ibid. XVII, p. 338. 
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it has been noticed in a copper-plate grant found at Anjaneri 
near Nàsik.! The discovery of a hoard of Vishnukundin coins 
at Paunàr? and that of stray coins in the excavations at Nevasa? 
corroborate the reconstruction of the history of Vidarbha and 
Western Maharashtra stated above. 


C II, IV, p. 151. 

Paunar Excavations, pp. 15 f 

Sankalia, From History to Pre-History at Nevdsd, pp. 199 f. 

D.C. Sircar's remark (HCIP, IV, p. 210, n.) that ‘Madhavavarman 
of the Khanapur plates can hardly be regarded as belonging to the 
Vishnukundin family’ is thus disproved by the discovery of Vishnu- 
kundin coins in Western Maharashtra. 


BENG 


XXII. NUMISMATIC NOTES 
(Pl. III, 1-3) 


During the last thirty years D.C. Sircar has been indul- 
-ging in rancourous attacks on my readings and interpretations 
ofinscriptions and coins in and out of season. Many of my 
friends have inquired of me the cause of it. I told them that 
I do not know any. So far as I know, I have not given him 
any offence. Perhaps it is a case of Svabhavo dur-atikramah. In 
self-defence I have answered his criticism point by point, but 
-still he repeats it again and again. In his recently published 
Studies in Indian Coins (p. 42) he says, “Another weakness of 
our students is that they show scant regard for truth and are 
inclined to stick to their suggestions, based on insufficient study 
or data, even after they are shown to be totally wrong." This 
is perfectly true, but it applies more to Sircar himself than to 
-others as I shall show presently. 

As Sircar is determined to criticise almost every view of 
‘mine, be it right or wrong, he sometimes makes himself ridi- 
culous. Several years ago I showed from new readings and 
interpretations of some passages in a grant foundin a village 
near Kolhapur and first published by M.H. Krishna that an 
early Rashtraküta family founded by Mananka was ruling over 
the Southern Maratha Country, contemporaneously with the 
Vakatakas, who held Vidarbha. I showed that in the first line 
ofthe record Mananka is described as Vidarbh- Asmaka-vijeta 
srimat-Kuntalanam prasasita. I interpreted this to mean that 
Manànka had conquered Vidarbha and Agmaka and was the 
ruler of Kuntala (modern Southern Maratha Country). As 
Sircar was determined to lose no Opportunity to differ from 
me and criticise my views, he took the statement to mean that 
Mananka had defeated both the branches of the Vakataka 
family—one ruling from Nandivardhana (Vidarbha), and the 


* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India Vol, XXXII 65 f. 
l. 4.B.O.R I., XXV (1944). pp. 30 f. as 
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other from Vatsagulma (Asmaka).1 I had then to point out 
that the country under the rule of the Vatsagulma branch was 
also included in Vidarbha.? Further, he interpreted Kuntala- 
nam prasasita in that grant as meaning that Mananka was ‘the 
chastiser of the Kuntalas.? This was a strange interpretation. I 
showed that it was totally wrong for the following reasons : 
Firstly, though the root sds in Sanskrit means both (i) to puni- 
sh and (ii) to rule, itis used in thelatter sense when the 
object is some territory and in the former sense when it is a 
living being. I cited several passages to support my view.* 
Secondly, Kuntala did not, in ancient times, comprise only 
the modern Kannada-speaking territory but also the upper 
Krishna valley which included the dominion of Mananka. In 
support of this I cited an inscriptional passage.5 Thirdly, the 
Daíakumüracharita, in its eighth uchchhvasa, says that the 
ruler of Kuntala was a feudatory of the contemporary king of 
Vidarbha, while it refers to the ruler of the southern Kannada 
country as Vanavasya (the ruler of Vanavasi, modern Bana- 
visi in the North Kanara District). Fourthly, Hala, the 
author of the Sattasai in Maharashtri Prakrit, ruling from 
Pratishthana (moderu Paithan in the Aurangabad District), is 
called ‘the lord of Kuntala.’? Fifthly, the Udayasundarikatha 
of Soddhala, who flourished inthe first half of the eleventh 


Pos 
= 


Vakataka-Gupta Age (1916), pp. 81, n. 1 ; H.C.I.P., III (1954), p. 200. 
I.H.Q., XX, pp.309 f. 
H.C.I.P., III, p, 200. 
(A) For Sas to govern, see— 
(i) aga: पाथिवेन्द्रस्थ प्रशशास धर्मेण मेदिनीम्‌ । COLI, V, p. 108. 
(ii) कुमारगृप्ते पृथिवीं प्रशासति 1 Jbid., III. p. 82. 
(B) For 57s to chastise, see— 
राज्ञः प्रवरसेनस्य शासनं रिपुशासनम्‌ | Ibid., V, p. 8. 


h oo bo 


5. विख्यातकृष्णवर्ण तैलस्नेहोपलब्धसरलत्वे । 
कुन्तलविषये नितरां विराजते मल्लिकामोदः ॥ E.I, KIH, p. 153, Karahata— 


4000 (modern Karbada in the Satara District was included in 
Kuntala. Ar. Rep. Ep. for 1953-54, No. 18. 


Dasakumáracharita (B.S.P.S., p. 138). 
7. हाल इति शातवाहनस्य कुन्तलाधिपस्य नाम । See Bhuvanapala's commentary- 
on the Satiasai, V. 1. 
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century A.D., explicitly states the gr EE on the Goda- 
vari was the capital of the Kuntala country.! There is thus 
overwhelming evidence supporting the view that the Southern 
Maratha Country, over which Mananka was ruling, was known 
in ancient timesas Kuntala. If the expression Kuntalanam 
prasasita is interpreted as ‘the chastiser of the Kuntalas’, it 
would be describing Mananka as chastising his own people ! 
No king in his senses would ever think of doing so. The expre- 
ssion must, therefore, be understood to mean ‘the ruler of the 
Kuntala country. This was pointed out to Sircar long ago. 
Still, he persists in interpreting the expression as ‘the chastiser 
of the Kuntalas.’ Ordinarily, no person who has good know- 
ledge of Sanskrit would ever think of taking the expression as 
Sircar has done. 

Sircar holds me to ridicule because some of my readings 
of coin-legends are wrong. I shall show in the sequel that his 
criticism is ill founded in many cases; but even supposing that 
all my readings of coin-legends are completely erroneous, it 
would only show that others who had better means of reading 


- and interpreting them have improved on my attempts.? The 


reading and interpretation of coin-legends are not easy tasks. 
What Sircar says about the reading of inscriptions is even more 
true in the case of that of coin-legends. ‘‘The correct reading 
ofa word ina damaged passage of an inscription," says he, 
“may baffle the decipherer for fifty times and occur to him in 
his fifty-first attempt or not all. Sometimes a damaged passage 
cannot be deciphered without the help of a similar passage 
elsewhere.” This is even more true in the case of coin-legends, 
because each coin does not contain its legend completely or 
even distinctly. One has, therefore, to revise his readings when 
better material becomes available. In this connection I would 
invite attention to the following remarks of Kielhorn: ‘‘The 
task of the critic is much easier-than that of the editor. The 


1, galg तटे गोदावरीति महासरित: प्रतिष्ठानं नाम नगरम्‌ Ip. 21; प्रतिष्ठाननगरी- 
परमेश्वर: कुन्तलानामधीशवरो राजा सातवाहनो भवान्‌ | p. 89. 

H:C.I.P., Vol III, p. 200. 

I have accepted the correction in respect of the interpretation of a 


coin-legend in 7.N.S.I., XVIII, p. 122, Still, Si A Par 
Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 140 f ; Sircar harps on it in his 
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editor, unless he be ready to delay the publication of his work 


ad infinitum, must, within a limited time, make up his mind on 


whatever difficulties he may meet with; while the critic may 


concentrate his attention on certain sclect passages, and trust 


to continued study and accident for clearing away the difficul- 
ties offered by them.’ When Kielhorn pointed out some 
mistakes in the readings and interpretations in C.7.7., III, at 
Fleet's request, he did not indulge in any carping criticism. 


Sircar would do well to bear in mind these noble words of 


Kielhorn when he is tempted to ridicule others for their 
mistakes. 


And who does not commit mistakes ? The history of 
Indian epigraphic research will show that several grcat scholars 


such as Cunnigham, Bühler, Fleet, Rapson, Hoernle, R.G. and 


D. R. Bhandarkar, R. D. Banerjee and K.P. Jaiswal, commit- 
ted mistakes which they themselves or others corrected later. 
There has been no greater epigraphist than Kielhorn, but even 
he sometimes committed mistakes either because of bad or 
insufficient material or want of sufficient time. I have myself 
pointed out some of his mistakes in C.J.J., IV? and J.JNV.S.1.3 
But I cannot even dream of claiming better knowledge than he 


or any of the other scholars whose mistakes I may have correc- 


ted. I am a humble worker in the field. In pointing out what I 
consider inaccuracies in the writings of others I have always 
observed proper decorum. In this connection I may be per- 
mitted to reproduce here what R.C. Majumdar wrote to me 
when I sent him an article pointing out a different interpreta- 
tion of the description of Prabhavatigupta, viz. sagra-varsha- 
$ata-jiva-putra-bautrà. He wrote to me on 10-1-1945, “I fully 
appreciate your criticism of my paper on Vakataka chrouolo- 
gy. I am glad to find in you one who can offer strong criti- 


cism without any shade of rancour or bitterness, and, I presume, 
can also accept criticism in the same spirit. Unhappily, my 
experience does not show that there is a lagge number of such 


free and friendly critics, and I, therefore, welcome your letter 


1. I.A. p. XX, p, 188. 
2. C.I.I., IV. Introd. x; pp. 410, notes l and 2. 


3. J.N.S I., XXV, pp. 238. f. 
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all the more.”! lt requires a large heart to appreciate merit 
in the writings of others. 

Has Sircar himself committed no mistakes ? Let us see. 
In his Select Inscriptions (first ed., p. 193 ; second ed., p. 200) 
he gives the following note on the expression Jiva-sutaya raja- 
matuya vachanena in the Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautamipu- 
tra Satakarni—Regnal Year 24—'*The word 7:va-suta suggests 
that the king was ill and the people had to be assured against 
the death. The next king was possibly on his way to the throne, 
but the queen-mother, who mighthave been in power for some 
time, had to refer to the dying king's name. This illness appa- 
rently proved fatal to Gautamiputra." The ridiculous nature 
of this note will be evident to those who know that jiva-suta 
(having a living son) was regarded as a sign of good fortune 
in the case of women, and the expression is used generally in 
the description of women in the Rigveda, Mahabharata, Ramayana 
and other works of Sanskrit literature.? It also occurs in the 
aforecited description of Prabhavatigupta, though in a some- 
what altered form. 

But, it may be said, this mistake occurs in the interpre- 
tation of an inscriptional passage and not in the decipherment 
ofa coin-legend in which Sircar's authority is unquestioned. 
Let me, therefore, take an example from his latest work Studies 
in Indian Coins. In Plate XV ofthis book he has illustrated a 
coin (No. 18), which he describes as follows in ‘the Key to. 
Plates’ (p. 382)— 


pd 


. Scholars may contrast the tone in Sircar's criticism of my readings and 
interpretations in E.I., XXXV, 69 f. with that in my rejoinder in the 
same journal, XXXVII, pp. 45 f. 


2. (1) वयं जीवा जीवपुत्रा अनागसः à 

Rigveda X, 36. 9. This is said of men. 
(2) जानासि मे जीवपुत्रे भावं नित्यमविग्रहे i 

क्रोशतो न च गृह्णीते वचनं मे सुयोधनः 1 

Mahabharata, V, 144. 2. 

(3) जीवपुत्रे feradea JA रक्षस्व चाङ्गदम्‌ | 

अन्तको रामरूपेण हुत्वा नयति बालिनम्‌ |i 

Ramayana, IV. 19; 11. 
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“XV/18. Early Kalachuri Krishnaraja. Silver (20-Rati 
Ripaka)—31 grains—2 grammes. 
Obverse : head of king to right. 
Reverse : humped bull, couching, to right; legend around— 
Parama-Mahesvara-Mahadevyoh | pad-anudhyata-fri- 
Krishnarajah “the illustrious Krishnaraja medita- 
ting on the feet of the Supreme Mahesvara and 
Mahadevi (Siva and Durga). 
Cf. Rapson, J.C. IV. 17." 
This coin has a long history, which N.L. Rao has given 
in 7.NV.S.I., XVI, pp. 107 f. I have also given it in C.7.7., IV, 
pp. clxxx f. This type was first noticed by Bhau Daji, who read 
the legend on it as Raja Paraga-Mahesvara Manasa Nripa Deva 
Dhyana Srikasa (?). He referred it to a king of the 4th cent. 
A.D. Later, Cunningham read the legend as Parama Mahes- 
vara- Mahaditya-pad-anudhyata-$ri-Krishnaraja (A.S.R., IX, p. 30). 
Fleet first gave the correct reading in (J.A., XIV, p. 68) as 
Parama-Mahesvara-mata-pitri-pad-anudhyata-sri-Krishnaraja. I have 
given the same reading in C.J.J., IV, Introd. p. clxxxi, and 
Pl. A, No. 3. N. L. Rao has given an enlarged photograph of 
the coin in 7.N.S.J., XVI, parts i-ii, Pl. V, No. 1. That coin 
is well preserved and all the letters of the legend are perfectly 
clear in the plate. Sircar knows of this article of N.L. Rao as 
he has referred to it in f.n. 1 on p. 239 of his Studies in Indian 
Coins. Still, he has chosen to follow Rapson in the wrong read- 
ing given by him. Rapson had doubts about the correctness 
of his reading; for he has prefixed ‘(apparently)’ to his reading; 
but Sircar has none. He translates Parama-Mahescara-Maha- 
devyoh pad-anudhyala as ‘meditating on the feet of the Supreme 
Mahesvara and Mahadevi (Siva and Durga).'! 
Anybody can convince himself from the enlarged photo- 
graph published by N.L. Rao about the correctness of the le- 
gend first given by Fleet. Apart from it, even a tyro in the 


l. Sircar seems to have become wiser after he wrote the article on 
Kalachuri Krishparaja in H.C.I.P. III; for he says on p. 195, “The 
greatness of the family was established by Krishnaraja, whose silver 
coins bearing the legend paramamáhesvara-Krishnarája.. were discovered 
not only in the Nasik District etc." Here he has taken the legend to 
be paramamahesvara. 
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interpretation of epigraphic records knows that parama-M ahei- 
vara, which occurs frequently in epigraphs in the HATER IT 
of Saiva kings, means ‘a devout worshipper of Mahesvara and 
not Supreme Mahe$vara'. Again, Kalachuri Krishnaraja is 
described in the records of his successors as ‘devoted to Pasu- 
pati’ only and not as ‘meditating on the feet of the Supreme 
Mahesvara and the great goddess (Durga)’. This should con- 
vince any unbiassed student that Rapson's reading adopted by 
Sircar is quite wrong. There may have beensome excuse for 
adopting the reading before Fleet published his version and 
N. L. Rao published an enlarged photograph of the coin. Now 
there is none. 

IfSircar's reading and interpretation of this coin are 
proved to be incorrect, I should consider myself to be in good 
company. 


Sircar takes great pleasure in holding me to derision for 
my readings and interpretations of the Mahisha coins. He 
made the first attack on me in his Presidential address to the 
Numismatic Society of India in 1955.! I did not attend that 
meeting, but some members who did so told me later that his 
criticism of my views was in bad taste. I answered it point by 
point in J.N.S.I., XVIII, pp. 116 f. Sircar again attacked my 
view in E.7., XXXV, pp.1f. That Journal is generally devoted 
tothe publication of inscriptions, but Sircar did me special 
honour by discussing in it the coins attributed by me to the 
Mahisha kings. In that article also he has repeated his previ- 
ous objections to my readings and interpretations without 
caring to notice my answers to them in my afore-mentioned 
. article in J.N.S.I. I refuted his criticism again in a subsequent 

part of the E.7., XXVII. pp. 45-49. In his recently published 
book Studies in Indian Coins he has again repeated his criticism 
of my views almost verbatim from 7.N.S.I. and E.I., without 
caring to examine my refutation of his criticism in the two 
journals. In my afore-mentioned article in Z.J., XXXVII, pp. 
481. Ihave shown how his own readings and interpretations of 
some crucial coins of the (amily were incorrect and unsatisfac- 
tory. His repetition of the same old objections without caring 


1. J.N.S.I., XVIII, pp. 1 f. 
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to examine the evidence against them throws lurid light on his 
professed search for truth. Like the schoolmaster in Golds- 
mith’s Deserted Village, ‘even though vanquished, he could argue 
still’. As readers of his book are likely to carry a wrong idea 
about the coins in question, I propose to answer again, though 
briefly, his objections to my readings and interpretations of 
their legends and also to examine critically those offered by 
him. 


I give below Sircar’s objections and my answers to 
them. 


Objection I—We know that the names of the Saka rulers 
of ancient India did not usyally begin with the tribal designa- 
tion Saka, while there are names like Sakasena and Sakasata 
or Saka Satakarni among people who were not Sakas. It is 
impossible to be confident without further evidence that a Saka 
is referred to. 


Answer—There are instances of the tribal designation 
Saka being prefixed to the names of Saka kings. See e.g. 
Saka-Nanda-putrena Mahadandanayakena Saka-Sridharavarmana in 
the Kanakhera inscription! As for the further evidence 
required, see the symbols of thunderbolt and arrow on the 
coins of Saka Mana. Rapson calls them ‘the distinctive badge 
ofthe Kshahargtas’ who were Sakas. These symbols do not 
occur on the coins of Saka Satakarni or any other non-Saka 
ruler. 


Objection II—It is equally impossible to be definite that 
the Puradnic Sakyamana (which has other variants) really refers 
to a Saka named Mana in view of the fact that the tribal name 
Saka, quite well known to Purdnic Chroniclers, would not, in 
that case, have possibly been modified in the context. 


Answer—Unlike the sacred Vedas, the Puranas have not 
been preserved in their original form. They contain gross 
mistakes in regard to personal names. IfSircar wants an ins- 

, 


tance of the tribal name Saka being corrupted into Sakya, he 
will find it in the variants given by Pargiter. Instead of the 
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reading Sak-ashtada-aiva tu adopted by Pargiter, some manu- 
scripts of the Matsyapurana read Sakyas-ch-ashtadas-aive tu.* 

Objection III—On some coins attributed to the same 
ruler, the legend was originally supposed to read Mahasena- 
patisa radaji-putasa Sagamana-chutukulasa, in which radajiputasa 
was later corrected to bharadaja-putasa, although the intended 
reading of the expression is no doubt bharadajiputasa i.e. Bhara- 
dvaji-putrasya. It may be pointed out that the matronymic 
Bharadvajt-putra’ born of a lady belonging to the Bharadvaja 
gotra? does not appear to suit a Saka king very well. 


Answer—The reading radaji-pulasa was given first from a 
coin with a fragmentary legend. „Since then we have a well- 
preserved coin of Saka Mana with the complete legend and the 
medial vowels in it clearly marked. There is no sign of medial 
ion ja in this legend. So the reading is Bharadvdja-putrasya. 
We have several instances of patronymics used in the inscrip- 
tions and coins of the Sakas. See e.g. the Kanakhera inscrip- 
tion mentioned above. Besides, even granting that the intend- 
ed reading is Bharadvaji-putrasya, why should the matronymic 
be unsuitable in the case of a Saka king when we find a similar 
one viz. Madhari-putra used in the case of an Abhira king ?? 
We know that many Sakas adopted Indian names in that 
age. 

Objection IV—The author's interpretation of chutukulasa 
(found to be chutukasa on some specimens) of sagamana-chutu- 
kulasa as *of Saka Mana who is of the Chutu family? is obvi- 
ously unwarranted. It is also difficult to believe that one and 
the same person described himself on some of his coins asa 
scion of the Mahisha dynasty and on others as that of the 
Chutu family. 


Answer—There is nothing strange in this. Mana called 
himself Mahisha because he ruled over the Mahishaka country. 
Notwithstanding this, he may have belonged to the Chutu 
family. Do we not know that the Vakatakas, who belonged to 
the Vishnuvriddha gotra, and the Chalukyas, who were of the 


l. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age (D.K.A.), p. 45, n. 12. 
2. C.LL, IV, Pp: 3. 
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Manavya gotra, both styled themselves as Haritiputras in their 
grants ? 


Objection V—Although the existence of a Chutu family 
of Satakarnis ruling from Banavasi in the North Kanara 
District was accepted by scholars, it was not a Saka dynasty. 


Answer--The epithet Chutukula may have been assumed 
by the prince of the Banavasi inscription in imitation of that 
adopted by a well-known ruler of the neighbouring country. 
We have several instances in ancient history of such senseless 
imitations. See e.g. the epithet Haritiputra adopted by several 
southern royal families, though all of them were not descendants 
or disciples of the sage Hariti. 


I had asked Sircar to give his own readings and interpre- 
tations of the legends of these coins. He has given them in his 
article in E.7., XXXV, pp. 69 f. and repeated them in his 
Studies in Indian Coins (pp. 126 f.), without meeting the objec- 
tions raised by me against them in my rejoinder in a subse- 
quent part of E.I., (VII, pp. 45 f.). I shall state below his 
readings and interpretations and examine them critically. 

Though several coins of Mana and other kings of the 
Mahisha family have been published in 7..V.S.J, we need to 
examine only three crucial coins here. Their photographs or 
ink impressions are given in Plate III, Nos. 1-3 for ready refer- 
ence. The first two of them are smaller and rectangular in shape, 
though the incuse on them shows that their die was circular. 
The legends on these coins are complementary to each other. 
They have the figure of an elephant with uplifted trunk to right 
as on several coins of the Satavahanas, with a svastika in the 
field on the back of the elephant. As the blank of these coins 
was smaller than the die, some of the aksharas have not come 
out at the lower left and the upper right corner. The legend 
of No. 1 reads gamanamahasa and that of No. 2 Rano Sagamana- 
ma. The two fragments of the legend show that the complete 
legend must have been Raño Saga-Mana-Mahasasa. The last 
akshara is supplied here so that the expression would be in the 
genitive corresponding to raño. The letters are bold and the 
coins show that the legend could not have had any more 


em 


aksharas. 
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Sircar reads the legend on the two coins mostly as I do, 
but he takes the first two aksharas of the legend of No. 2 asa 
hill symbol. Again, he takes mahasa at the end as part of 
Mahasenapati. Both these suppositions are unwarranted. If there 
had been a hill symbol in the beginning of the legend, it would 
have been very unusual. We have hundreds of coins of the 
Satavahanas with the device of the elephant with uplifted 
trunk, but nowhere does any symbol occur below the tail of 
the elephant. Such a symbol may occur in the field over the 
back of the elephant. See the svastika on the back of the 
elephant. Again, if mahasa had been part of Mahasenapati, 
the legend must have had Chutukulasa also after itas on 
Coin No. 3 illustrated below; foreSagamana  Mahasenapatisa 
(which Sircar takes to mean *of the Mahasenapati of the Saga- 
mas’) would not contain the name of any issuer of the coin. 
We must, therefore, suppose that the legend was Sagamana 
Mahasenapatisa Chutukulasa on these small coins also. It will, 
however, be noticed that the letters on these coins are very 
bold, while the size of the coins is small. So such a large legend is 
not likely in the case of these coins. The legend begins in the lower 
left corner and must have ended in the upper right corner as 
on several elephant-type coins of the Satavahanas. What Sircar 
takes to be a hill symbol is really the word raño. Any unbiassed 
scholar can convince himself from the photograph of Coin 
No. 2. The aksharas raño are quite clear. So the legend of these 
coins is Raiio Saga-Mana-Mahasasa meaning that ‘this coin is of 
the king Saka Mana Mahisha. For the interpretation of this 

legend the following line of the Puranas renders great help : 
: Sakyaman-abhavad-raja mahishinam mahipatih.l 

This line as it stands yields no satisfactory meaning. Par- 
giter translates it as follows :—'Sakyamana was king of the 
mahishis.'? This makes no sense. We must, therefore, suppose 
that the correct original reading of the line was— 

Saka-Mano-bhavad raja Mahishanam mahipatih 

Thus emended, the line yields a satisfactory sense. It would 
mean that ‘there flourished the Saka king Mana, the Lord of 


l. D.K.A., Pp. 51. 
2. Ibid, p. 73. 
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the Mahisha country.’ This Mahisha is undoubtedly the Mahi- 
shaka country mentioned in the epics and the Puranas as 
situated in the neighbourhood of Vidarbha, Rishika, Kalinga 
and Ándhra.! It is noteworthy that some of the coins of this 
king were found in the excavations at Kondapur in the 
Central Deccan. 

Sircar has no satisfactory explanation to offer about this 
hemistich in the Puranas. 

I have shown above that the legend on Coin No. 1 had 
at most only one akshara more at the end, which has not come 
out on the face of that coin, viz. sa. Fortunately, we have a 
coin the legend of which supports this conjecture. In 7.N.S.7., 
XI, pp, 1 f. I have published, a coin found in the excavation 
at Kondapur. Its legend is na-Mahasasa. There are traces of 
an akshara like ma in the beginning. So the legend is probably 
Mana-Mahasasa. 'This Mana is probably the same as Mana of 
the two coins discussed here, notwithstanding a slight differ- 
ence in their names. The legend of this coin shows that Coin 
No. 1 also had a similar legend, viz. Rano Saga-Mana- Maha 
sasa. 

We shall now take Coin No. 3. It has a clear and comp- 
lete legend which I read as follows : Mahasenapatisa Bharadaja- 
putasa Saga-Mana-Chutukulasa. The legend means “This coin is 
of the Mahasenapati Saka Mana, son of Bharadvaja, of the 
Chutu family.? Sircar's reading is mostly the same as mine, but 
he reads Bharadaji-putasa in place of Bharadaja-putasa. This 
coin, which has all medial vowelsclearly shown, has no sign for 
medial i on the letter ja. As I have shown, there are several 
patronymics in the inscriptions and coins of the Sakas. So we 
need notsuppose that the intended reading was Bh@radvajt- 
putrasya. i 
Sircar, again, interprets the legend differently. He takes 
it to mean ‘(This coin is) of the Mahasenapat: Chutukula of the 
Sagamas (i.e. of the Sagama family). This interpretation 
is open to the following objections—Firstly, no such famiy E 
Sagama is known to history. Sircar blames me for creating 
the families of the Mahishas and the Sebakas. If one talks in 
this manner, all researches in ancient Indian history are ‘crea- 


l. See the passages cited in my article in J-N S I., XI, p. 4. 
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tions’; for we had no history worth the name before. The 
Mahisha and Sebaka families are no ‘creations’ ; for their 
coins have clearly shown that they ruled in ancient times. But 
the so-called Sagama family is in fact a creation of Sircar ; for 
we have no proof of its existence in the past. Sircar interprets 
Sagamana Ghutukulasa on the analogy of Pallavana Sivakhamda- 
vamo in the Hirahadgalli plates of Sivaskandavarman. This 
interpretation is, however, open to the following objections : 
(i) The latter expression occurs in a copper-plate grant where 
there is no dearth of space. No such partitive genitive is known 
to occur on a coin. (ii) the family name generally occurs after 
the personal name. Cf. Rano Siri-Yana Satakanisa ; [Pa]kasa- 
siva Sebakasa etc. If Sagama had been the family name and 
Chutukula the personal name of the king who issued these 
coins, the legend on his coins would have been Chutukula- 
Sagamasa. Secondly, Chutukula is not a personal name but a 
family name since it is added to such personal names as 
Vinhukada. See the Malavali inscription of Haritiputra 
Vinhukada Chutu-Satakarni. Rapson also says that Chutu like 
Satavahana, is the name of a clan.! Sircar’s attempt to prove 
that Chutukula was a personal name is futile. 

These coins were, therefore, issued by the Saka king 
Mana, son of Bharadvaja, of the Chutu family. He was pre- 
viously a feudatory of the Satavahanas and so he uses the sub- 
ordinate title Mahasenapaii on some of his coins. Later, he 
threw off their yoke and assumed the independent title Rajan. 
That he belonged to the Saka race is shown by the device of 
thunderbolt and arrow onhis coins. This was a distinctive 
sign of the Kshaharatas, who were Sakas. Mana uses it on his | 
coins probably because he was a descendant of Nahapana. It 
is noticed on the coins of no other family of ancient times. 
Sircar has not been able to account for the occurrence of these 
symbols on the coins ofthe so-called Sagama King Chutu- 
kula. 

Sircar's objection that no inscriptions of the Saka king 
Mana have been discovered applies equally to his so-called 
Sagama king Chutukula. Mana's case issimilar to that of 


l. Rapson, Coins of the Andhras etc., p. liii. 
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Ramagupta. Until the beginning of 1967, only the copper 
coins of Ramagupta were found but no inscriptions of him 
were known. So some scholars like Sircar were objecting to his 
recognisation as a Gupta king. Fortunately, three epigraphs 
mentioning clearly Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta have recently 
been discovered near Vidi$a, which leave no doubt about his 
existence in the Gupta age. Let us hope that some inscriptions 
of the Saka king Mana and his descendants will also be disco- 
vered hereafter in the Deccan. If they are discovered, the 
manner of their dating may throw some light on the question 
of the spread of the Saka era in Southern India. I have 
put forward a theory in this respect, but it remains to be 
corroborated by the discovery of records actually dated in that 
era. 

Sircar's objections to my attribution of some other coins 
to king Sebaka are equally flimsy. Another coin of that king 
has recently been published by M.G. Dikshit in J.JV.S.I.! 
Sircar will have to show how he reads the legends of these 
coins before he can accuse us of ‘creating’ these kings. 

I regret very much that I have to waste my time in con- 
troverting again and again Sircar's fantastic objections to my 
readings and interpretations of these coins ; but I have to do 
so because he shows scant regard for truth and repeats his 
arguments again and again even after they have been proved 
to be wrong. 


l. j.N.S.I., XX X, pp. 186 f. 
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XXIII. LOCATION OF RAVANA'S LANKA 


This subject has become very controversial during the 
last more than fifty years. As far back as 1919, at the first 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona, 
Sardar Madhavrao Kibe first propounded his theory that 
Ravana's Lanka was situated near Amarakantak on the Vindh- 
ya mountain. This theory was then based on the mention, in 
the Kishkindha Kanda of the Ramayana, of the countries to 
which Sugriva directed the monkeys to search for Sita. Later, 
Kibe supported this theory with more arguments in several arti- 
cles in different journals.? It received further support from Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal, a renowned Indologist of Madhya Pradesh, 
who adduced some more evidence?. A similar view was advo- 
cated by Paramasiva Iyer? and G. Ramdas on additional 
grounds. Latterly, H. D. Sankalia has put forward the same 
view in several articles in Marathi and English and also in his 
brochure Ramayana and Lanka. This view has not yet been 
critically examined by any scholar. It is proposed to discuss 
it here in view of its importance for the history and culture 
of India. 

Really speaking, there is no difference of opinion on 
this point among our ancient writers. Whoever wrote on the 
life of Rama in ancient days has assumed that Ravara's Lanka 
was situated in the island of Ceylon (now Sri Lanka). The 
oldest of these authors is Kalidasa. In the description of the 
journey in an aerial car from Ravana’s capital to Ayodhya in 
the thirteenth canto of the Raghuvamsa he has assumed this 


1. Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental *Conference, Vol. I, p. 


cxxvi. 

9. [.H.Q , Vol. IV, pp. 694 ६.; F. W. Thomas Felicitation Volume, pp. 144f.; 
P. K. Gode Volume, pp. 93 f. 

3. Ganganatha Jha Commemoration Volume, pp. 151 f. 

4. See his Ramdyana and Lanka. 

5. J. H.Q., Vol. IV, pp. 339 f.; Vol. V, pp. 281 f. 
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identification. We have shown elsewhere from indications in 
the Ultara-Rāma-charita that Bhavabhüti, who flourished later, 
believed that the hermitage of Agastya was situated not in 
Madhya Pradesh but near modern Nevase on the bank of the 
Godavari in the Ahmadnagar district.! He evidently held the 
view that the river Godavari and the places Kishkindha, Pampa 
and others were situated in South India. The same view was 
shared by subsequent Sanskrit playwrights like Murari, Raja- 
ekhara, Jayadeva and others as shown by their description of 
Rama’s journey from Lanka to Ayodhya.’ So there is unanimity 
on this point among our ancient Writers. 

But some modern scholars have advocated different views 
on this matter. Jacobi,an eminent German Orientalist, thought 
that Lanka was situated in Assam. This is prima facie such a 
strange and inconceivable view that it needs no refutation. As 
stated above, Kibe located it near Amarakantak. Paramasiva 
Iyer has attempted to identify it with the hill near the village 
Indrana, about eighteen miles north of Jabalpur, and Sankalia 
has supported his view. Though the views of Kibe and Iyer 


are not identical, they agree in placing Lanka in Central: 


India. We now proceed to examine critically the arguments 
they have advanced in support of their respective theories. 


Argument I—Description of the Way from Chitra- 
küta to Kishkindha 


Kibe has stated this way as follows, citing passages from 
the Ramayana— 
*When Rama arrived at the Chitraküta hill near the river 
Mandakinr, he learned about the harassment caused to the 
sages by the Rakshasas such as Khara and others. So he and 
others proceeded to the Dandakaranya. There Rama killed 
Viradha and then they proceeded to the hermitage of Sara- 
bhanga. Sarabhanga advised them to proceed to the hermitage 
of Sutikshna, and he himself entered fire. After taking leave of 
Sutikshna, Rama and others had to go a long distance to reach 
a large lake extending over a yojana, known by the name of 
Parichapsaras. ‘hereafter, they spent ten years in wandering, 


- Sec our Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second ed.), pp. 283 f. 
- See our Bhavabhüti, pp. 378 f. 
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they returned again to Sutikshna’s hermitage. After spending 
some time there, Rama asked the sage the way to the hermi- 
tage of Agastya. The sage replied, “At a distance of four yojanas 
from here lies the hermitage of Agastya’s brother. Agastya’s 
own hermitage is one yojana further on. After going to that 
hermitage, Rama asked Agastya about a quiet place for their 
residence. Then the sage said, ‘‘You should stay at the place 
called Pafichavati, two yojanas from here, which is full of shady 
trees and abounds in roots and fruits." While at Parchavati, 
Rama killed Khara and other Rakshasas. After the abduction 
of Sita, Rama and Lakshmana repaired to Pampa, where they 
met Sugriva. The latter told Rama, “This is a secure place 
called Malayagiri, ruled by Valin. You will have no fear 
here”. Then they stayed on the Rishyamika hill. Not far from 
it lay Kishkindha, the capital of Valin. And to its west there 
spread a sea of red water :— 


staying four, five, six or ten months in different places. Then 


ततो रक्तजलं भीमं लोहितं नाम सागरम्‌ । 


After the death of Valin, Sugriva sent troops of monkeys 
in all directions to search for Sita. But none of them could find 
any trace of her. Ultimately, Hanuman came to the Vindhya 
mountain, where he met Sampati, the elder brother of Jatayu. 
Sampati said to him— 


इतो दूरे समुद्रस्य संपुर्ण शतयोजने । 
तस्मिल्लंकापुरी रम्या निमिता विश्वकमंणा ॥ 


« At a distance of full hundred yojanas from here, in the 
midst of the ocean, there lies the beautiful city of Lanka 
planned by Visvakarman.”’ 

After stating the above short account of Rama's journey 
from Chitraküta to Kishkindha, Kibe has calculated the dis- 
trance between them as follows :—Ràma took one whole day to 
traverse the distance from Chitraküta to Sutikshna’s hermitage. 
So the distancebetween the two places was from 12 to 18 miles. 
From there Sarabhanga’s hermitage lay at a distance of one 
day's journey, that is about 18 miles. Agastya's brother's her- 
mitage was 6 yojanas or 24 miles away. 
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From there Agastya's own hermitage lay S miles distant 
and Panchavati was further at a distance of half a day's jour- 
ney or 8 miles. Pampa lake was six miles from there and 
Kishkindha was just near it. So the distance between the 
Chitraküta hill and the city of Kishkindha was about 22 yoja- 
nas or 88 miles (or 100 miles at most). This is the bas 
distance of Pampa (a lake near Govindagada in the former 
Reva State) from Chitraküta. Ravana’s Lanka was not far 
from it.! 

Examination of the Argument 


The description of the journey of Rama and others in the 
Aranya and Kishkindha Kandas of the Ramayana is very brief. 
It names very few places. For instance, it contains no refere- 
nce to Rama’s crossing of the Vindhya mountain, while going 
to the hermitage of Agastya, but it is explicitly stated that the 
hermitage was situated on the bank of the Godavari. Both the 
Ramayana? and the Mahabharata? narrate the legend of Agastya’s 
journey to South India. When Vindhya began to rise higher 
and higher, obstructing thereby the path of the luminaries in 
the sky, Agastya proceeded to the South in response to the 
prayers of gods. When he approached Vindhya, the latter lay 
low before him. Agastya then repaired to the bank of the 

l. P. K. Gode Volume, pp. 93 f. 
2. Sce— 
नाम्ना चेयं भगवतो दक्षिणा दिवप्रदक्षिणा । 
प्रथिता त्रिषु लोकेषु दुर्धर्षा क्ररकर्म भिः ।। 
मार्ग fats, सततं भास्करस्थाचलोत्तमः | 
संदेशं पालयंस्तस्य विन्ध्यशैलो न aua i 
Ramayana (Cr. Ed.), Aranyakanda, X, 82-84. The references 
tothe Ramayana given hereafter are to this critical ed. pub. by the 


Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
9. See— 


तच्छत्वा वचनं विप्रः सुराणां शैलमभ्यगात्‌ | 
सोऽभिगम्याळरवी द्विन्ध्यं सदारः सम्‌पस्थितः।। 
मार्गमिच्छाम्यहं दत्तं भवता परवंतोत्तम | 
afama भिगन्तास्मि दिशं कार्येण केनचित्‌ 11 
यावदागमनं मह्य तावत्त्वं प्रतिपालय | 
निवृत्ते मयि शेलेन्द्र ततो adea कामतः ॥ 
Mahabharata, (Cr. Ed.), III, 102, 10-12. 
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Godavari where he established his hermitage. Later, he went 
further south. Several Sanskrit works contain references to his 
hermitage on the Malaya mountain, but in the age of the 
Ramayana he was staying on the bank of the Godavari. We do 
not, however, find any reference to Agastya’s hermitage north 
of the Vindhya as we have none to the Godavari also. Hiralal 
has stated that there is a small stream named Goda which flows 
about 11 miles south of Chitraküta and later disappears in a 
well (!) like the ancient river Sarasvati? But this insignificant 
stream cannot be the Godavari of the Ramayana. Like Vindhya, 
the Godavari has an important place in that Epic. It cannot 
be identical with this streamlet. Besides, the Godavari, accor- 
ding to Kibe, was flowing about 80 miles south of Chitraküta. 
It cannot be identified with the streamlet flowing 11 miles south 
of the hill and losing itself in a well ! 

Besides, as we have shown elsewhere, the distances men- 
tioned in the Ramayana do not correspond to realities. For 
instance, according to the description in the Ramayana, Chitra- 
kita lay at a distance of 10 krosas from the hermitage of 
Bhàradvàja,? whereas the actual distance of it from Allahabad 
where the hermitage was situated is not less than 75 miles.‘ 
Again, the location of several places mentioned in Rama’s 
journey to the south is uncertain. So we cannot be sure that 
such places as Pampa and Kishkindha were situated in Central 


India. 
Mankad, Editor of the Kishkindhakanda in the Critical 


l, Scee.g. Uddandin's Mallikd-Mdruta summarised in our Bhavabhüti, 


pp- 394 f. 
Garigdndth Jha Commemoration Volume, p. 157. 


See— 


tS 


दशक्रोश sacara गिरिरयंस्मिन्निवत्स्यसि | 
महपिसेवित: पुण्यः ada: सुखदर्शनः 1॥ 
गोलाङ्गलानुचरितो _वानरक्षं निषेवितः à 
चित्रकूट इति ख्यातो गन्धमादनसंनिभः ॥ 
Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 48, 25-26. 
The distance between Allahabad and Mánikpur by rail is 104 Kms. 


and that between Manikpur and Chitraktta, again by rail, is 40 Kms. 
— total 144 Kms. or 90 miles. The distance between Allahabad and 


Chitraküta as the crow flies will be somewhat less, say 80 miles. 
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Edition of the Ramayana, also held the View that Lanka was 
situated in Central India. But the mention of the rhage 
presented an insuperable objection to it. To get eats re nad 
recourse to a novel plea. In his Introduction to t at anda, 
he says, “In the Kishkindhakanda, the Godavari is mentioned 
in eleven places, but except in two places, there is another 
reading, viz. Mandakint in place of it. So the name of the 
Godavari seems to have been substituted in place of the 
Mandakini in all passages."! This is a strange way of 
ascertaining correct readings ! In critical editions of Sanskrit 
works, correct readings are determined on the evidence of 
Mss., not on calculations like this. Besides, Pusalkar has 
shown? that the Godavari finds mention in as many as 
thirteen passages of the Kishkindhakanda and in four passages 
of the Aranyakünda. In twelve passages out of these, there 
is no v.l. for Godavari. Only in five passages Mandakini 
occurs for Godavari. In these latter passages, Godavari clearly 
appears the better reading on Ms. evidence and so it has been 
adopted in the Critical Edition by Mankad himself. Even if 
correct readings are determined on the basis of calculation, 
Godavari wil have to be accepted in preference to 
Mandakini. 

Nowhere do we get any reference to the Godavari flowing 
in North India. The Ramayana states that Agastya’s hermitage 
was situated on the bank of that river and we know from both 
the Ramayanaand the Mahabharata that the sage had established 


it there after crossing the Vindhya mountain. So Lanka could 
not have been in Central India. 


Argument II—Mention of Vindhya, south of 
Kishkindhz. 


Kibe had stated this argument when he first propounded 
his theory about tke location of Lanka near Amarakantak. He 
drew attention to the following  £lokas stating Sugriva's 


directions to the monkeys going in search of Sita in the 
south— 


l. Rdmdyana, Kishkindhakánda, Mankad's Introd. 


2. 7.0. I, Vol. XV, pp. 33 f. PADAN, 
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ततः प्रस्थाप्य सुग्रीवस्तन्महावानरं बलम्‌ । 
दक्षिणां प्रेषयामास वानरानभिलक्षितान्‌ ॥ 
ze a ig 
सहस्रशिरसं विन्ध्यं नानाद्र मलतावृतम्‌ । 
नर्मदां च नदीं दुर्गा महोरगनिषेविताम्‌ ॥ 
ततो गोदावरीं रम्यां कृष्णवेणों महानदीम्‌ । 
वरदां च महाभागां महोरगनिषेविताम्‌ t 


Sugriva was ruling over Kishkindhi. 1f Vindhya and rivers 
like the Narmada, the Godavari, the Krishna and the Varada 
(modern Wardha) lay to the south of Kishkindhà, the latter 
city must have been situated in North India. 


Examination of the Argument 


Kibe had advanced this argument when he first pro- 
pounded his theory in 1919. Later, when he learned from 
Jacobi that these verses might have been interpolated, he gave 
it up and has not mentioncd it in his subsequent articles. 
But these Slokas have been given in the Critical Edition of 
the Epic. So we must critically examine this argument also. 

While asking the monkeys to search for Sità in all dir- 
ections, Sugriva has mentioned the following countries lying 
there! : 

(1) East—The rivers Bhagirathi, Sarayū, Kausiki, 
Kalindi, Sarasvati etc. and the countries of Videha, Malava, 
Kasi-Kosala, Magadha, Pundra etc. 

(2) South—Vindhya mountain, the rivers Narmada, 
Godavari, Krishnaveni and V arada, the countries of Mekala, 
Utkala, Vidarbha, Rishika, Vanga, Kalinga, Kausika, Andhra, 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala, the mountains Malaya and 
Mahendra. o 

(3) West—Surashtra, Bahlika, Sura, Abhira, the con- 
fluence of the Sindhu and the ocean, the Western ocean etc. 

(4) North—Himalaya, the countries of Bharata, Kuru, 
Madraka, Kamboja, Yavana, Saka, Arattaka, Bahlika, and 
China, the mountains Kailasa, Krauricha etc. 


On a close scrutiny of these mountains, countries and 


l- Kishkindhākāņda, cantos xxxix f. 
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rivers in the four quarters, it will be noticed that they are 
mentioned with reference to India as a whole and not as 
situated in the different directions of a particular place. So it 
would not be proper to suppose that V indhya, the Narmada, 
the Godavari etc. were situated to the south of Kishkindha. 
However, if one stresses the description of Vindhya as situated 
to the south of Kishkindha in the above passage, it can be 
easily shown that there was another Vindhya near the Malaya 
mountain in South India. In a sub-continent like India, it 
should not be surprising if we find more than one mountain, 
river or place of the same name. Take, for instance, the case of 
Ramagiri. I have shown elsewhere that there are several hills 
of this name in different parts of South India such as Vidar- 
bha, Bastar District of Madhya Pradesh, former Sirguja 
State, Orissa etc. Which of these was intended by Kalidasa as 
Ramagiri in the Meghadüta must be determined from the des- 
cription of the Cloud-Messenger’s way described in that 
kavya'. Besides the Kishkindha of the Ramayana there was, 
in ancient time, another homonymous city near the village 
Kalyanapur, about forty-five miles south of Udaipur in Raja- 
sthan.? Nay, there was even another Lanka in South India. 
In several inscriptions of the Kadambas and the Silahàras 
the Goa region is called Simhala. None would identify 
Ravana’s Lanka with it. These instances show what risk lies 
in identifying places merely on the evidence of similarity of 
their names. 

Many years ago Pargiter had shown that there was a 
mountain called Vindhya in South India. Thisis also corrobo- 
rated by a close study of the Ramayana. 

As directed by Sugriva, Hanuman taking other monkeys 
with himself, proceeded to search for Sita in the caves of the 


l. See our Studies in Indology, Vol. I (second ed,), pp. 15 f. 

2. We have edited the Dhulev plates of Maharaja Bhetti found near this 
Kishkindhà in Z.I., Vol. XXX, pp. 1 f. 

3. Sce— 


ततः सिलारवंशोऽयं सिंहलक्ष्माभृतां वर: । 
प्रभूतभूतसौभाग्यभाग्यवान्‌जितोजितः ॥ 


in the Kharcpatan plates of the Silàhara king Rattaraja, E. I., Vol. 
III, pp. 292 f, 
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Vindhya mountain in the South. In this passage the South is 
called ‘the direction traversed by Agastya.’1 


अगस्त्याचरितामाशां दक्षिणां यमरक्षिताम्‌ । 
सहैमिर्वानर मुख्य रङगदप्रमुखेवंयस्‌ ॥। 
Later, they found themselves locked up ina large cave. 
Then a female hermit named Ratnaprabha asked them to close 


their eyes and in a moment transported them all out of the 
cave and addressed them as follows :? 


एष विन्ध्यो गिरिः श्रोमान्नानाद्रमलतायुतः । 
एष प्रस्रवणः शलः सागरोऽयं महोदधिः ॥ (v, २२, १२) 


(This is the beautiful Vindhya mountain, covered with 
various kinds of trees and creepers. Here is the Prasravana 
mountain and here is the ocean of abundant water.) 

This Vindhya mountain was near the shore of the 
Southern Ocean. The word mahodadhi used to denote the 
ocean shows that it was not a mere lake as thought by Kibe. 

There is another indication of the situation of this 
Vindhya mountain on the shore of the Southern Ocean noticed 
in the Kishkindhakanda of the Ramayana. While the monkeys 
were roaming on the hill in search of Sita, they noticed the 
Vulture named Sampati. He told them, “Formerly, while my 
brother Jatayu and myself were flying against the Sun, my 
wings were singed by its burning rays, but those of my brother 
remained unscorched as they were covered by mine. I then 
fell on the Vindhya mountain and Jatayu in Janasthana (near 
Nasik). 

ames तं निपतितं जनस्थाने जटायुषम्‌ । 
अहं तु पतितो विन्ध्ये दग्धपत्त्रो जडीकृतः ॥ 

This very kanda contains an indication of the situation 
of the Vindhya mountain where Sampati had collapsed. Sam- 
pati said further to these monkeys—? “‘As 1 have become 
incapable of moving about, my son Suparsva supports me by 
giving me food efc. One day he was late in coming. When he 


l. Ramayana, Kishkindhakanda, Canto LI, v. 7. 
2. Ibid., Canto LI], v. 12. 
3. Jbid., Canto LVIII, v. 8. 
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was asked the reason of it, he told me, ‘‘I went to the 
Mahendra mountain in search of flesh and stood there, guard- 
ing the only passage to the ocean. Then I noticed a huge dark- 
complexioned man carrying a woman resplendent like the Sun. 
Istopped him, butas he entreated me again and again, I 
allowed them to go. Later, I learned that he was Ravana and 
that he was carrying the lamenting woman Sita. 

This description in the Ramayana shows that the afore- 
mentioned Vindhya mountain was situated near the Mahendra 
mountain. ‘The latter is mentioned in several inscriptions as 
situated in South India. There is not an iota of evidence to 
indicate that it lay in North India. The adjoining Vindhya 
mountain was on the southern “sea-shore. It must be taken 
to be different from the homonymous mountain north of the 
Narmada. 

Sankalia knows the situation of the Mahendra mountain, 
but he takes it to be a short off-shoot of the Vindhya moun- 
tain going by the name of the Eastern gat. Would he call 
Sahyadri another offshoot of the Vindhya ? How strange that 
he connects these southern ranges of hills with the northern 
Vindhya ! 

Argument III—Existence of the descendants of 

Ravana in Central India. 

Kibe says! that there are at present four indigenous 
tribes in Central India, viz. (1) Ravana, (2) Vanara, (3) 
Raghu and (4) Komara. Some Gonds of Central India regard 
themselves as descended from Ravana. This indicates their 
habitation there in ancient times. So Ravana’s capital Lanka 
must have been situated nearby—near modern Amarakantak. 

Examination of the Argument—Such inferences will lead us 
to absurd conclusions. In the mediaeval times it became a 
fashion to trace one’s descent from an eponymous hero or a 
famous royal famiiy. Some royal families called themselves 
solar, and others lunar. The Pratiharas took pride in tracing 
their descent from Lakshmana, the Pratthara or door-keeper of 
Rama. Some rulers called themselves Pandava-vamsis or des- 
cendants of the Pandavas, while others in the Reva State 


l. F. W. Thomas Volume, p. 144. 
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regarded themselves as Kaurava-vamsis. The Early Gurjaras of 
Gujarat proudly mentioned their descent from Karna of the 
Mahabharata fame. The Gonds were non-Aryans. So they 
took pride in their supposed descent from Ravana. They had, 
however, as little connection with the latter as these others 
had from their supposed ancestors. 


Argument IV—Realistic Interpretation of the epic 
descriptions. 


If we interpret the descriptions in the Ramayana from a 
realistic point of view they will point to the location of Lanka 
in Central India. It is stated in the Kishkindhakanda that 
Suparsva, the son of Sampati, saw Ravana carrying Sita in 
his arms as he was guarding the pass of the Mahendra moun- 
tain. So Ravana was an ordinary human being. The Ramayana 
describes that the ocean which was crossed by Hanuman 
extended a hundred  yojanas. If we identify Lanka with 
Ceylon, the distance between the latter island and Ramesvara 
should be a hundred yojanas or 450 miles. Such is not the case, 
however. So a yojana probably means 200 yards. Hanuman 
may have swum across such 100 yojanas. He may have walked 
some distance where the water was shallow, and rested him- 
self on rocks jutting out of it elsewhere. In other parts of the 
lake where the water was deep, he may have swum across. In 
this way he- crossed the lake, not the ocean. If we interpret 
the descriptions in the epic in a rationalistic manner, Lanka 
will have to be located on the Indrana hill, about 18 miles 
north of Jabalpur. 


Examination of the Argument 


The Ramayana is a Maha-kavya. The statements and des- 
criptions in it are full of poetic fancy. They cannot be taken 
literally. We have shown this elsewhere from the mention of 
the distance of the Chitraküta hill frem the hermitage of 
Bharadvaja mentioned in it. The Epic describes that Ravana 
was ten-headed, that Hanuman swam the distance of 450 
miles, that Rama journeyed from Lanka to Ayodhya in 
an aerial car together with Bibhishana, Hanuman and others, 
and that several missiles like Agnyastra, were used in the Battle 
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of Lanka. These descriptions cannot be taken literally. Again, 
it is not correct to say that Ravana was always going on foot. 
He sometimes flew in the sky. So Sita is said to have thrown 
her ornaments to Sugriva and others sitting on the Rishyamüka 
hill. 

Besides, the Ramayana names the mountain where Ravana 
was stopped by Suparsva at Mahendra, not Vindhya. That it 
was situated in South India has been shown above. Vindhya, 
which adjoined it, must be taken asa mountain lying near 
the southern tip of Bharata. So Lanka which was to the 
south of this second Vindhya cannot be placed in Central 
India. 


Some Miscellaneous Arguments 


Sankalia has advanced some other minor arguments to 
substantiate the theory of Lanka being in Central India. They 
are as follows :— (1) Rama is said to have pierced seven Sala 
trees with his arrow. In the Battle of Lanka monkeys and 
Rakshasas uprooted and threw: Sala trees on one another. 
These trees are noticed only in such parts as the Amarakantak 
table-land, the region of Chhota Nagpur etc. (2) Lanka is a 
word of the Munda language. (3) Ravana was of the Gond 
aboriginal tribe. 


Examination of the Arguments 


These are flimsy arguments. One cannot be sure that 
South India had no Salatrees in ancient times because they 
are not noticed there nowadays. On the other hand, the des- 
cription of the ocean in the Ramayana, viz. that it had salt 
water (lavanambhas), that its tides were caused by the rise of the 
moon, that it contained large hills, alligators, Nagas etc. 
would not suit any lake, however large, supposed to have 
existed in Central India. If one emphasizes the existence of 
Sala trees as a valid-argument, he must. attach equal import- 


l. उपायो दुश्यतां कश्विल्लंघने लवणाम्भसः ॥ 
Ramayana, Kishkindhakanda, Canto LVII, v. 31. See also— 
चण्डनक्रग्रहं घोरं क्षपादौ दिवसक्षये | 
चन्द्रोदये समाधूतं प्रतिचन्द्रस माकुलम्‌ || 
Yuddhakanda, Canto IV. v. 78. 
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ance to the afore-cited description of the ocean. Otherwise, it 
would be a cause of ardhajaratiya-dosha. 

(2) The word Lanka may have been derived from a 
non-Aryan language. It may have been current in Ceylon also. 
This cannot falsify the story of the Ramayana. z 

(3) The word Ravana can be derived in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. In the Gana-fatha attached to Panini’s sūtra शिवादिभ्यो5ण्‌ i 
(IV. 1.112) it is stated that Visravas is changed to Visravana or 
Ravana before the affix az signifying a descendant. So we get 
Vaisravana meaning Kubera, and Ravana, the name of the 
famous Rakshasa, both being sons of the sage Visravas. Since 
these words occur in the Gana-patha, this derivation is at least 
as old as the 6th century B.C.! 

9 

Though Rama, Hanuman and Ravana were human 
beings, they possessed superhuman strength and powers. Val- 
miki has described their actions from that point of view. It is 
objectionable to utilise only the portion of the description that 
suits one’s theory and ignore the rest. 

What is true in regard to description of individuals is 
also true in respect of town-planning, food and drink.? These 
descriptions are imaginary and exaggerated. To indulge in 
fanciful and exaggerated description is ingrained in the nature 
of Sanskrit poets. Even the great Kalidasa, who flourished 
in the Historical Age, describes that Dasaratha ruled for 
nearly ten thousand years, in the following verse of the 
Raghuvamsa (X, 1): 

grat शासतस्तस्य पाकशासनतेजसः । 
किञ्चिदूनमनून द्वेः शरदामयुतं ययौ ॥ 


So when we find the Ramayana describing large and 
straight roads running parallel to each other, we must not jump 
to the conclusion that the passage belongs to the age succeeding 
the establishment of Indo-Greck Kingdoms in the North-West 
Province.? Similarly, we must not see in the description of the 
reception of Bharata's soldiers with abundance of wine and 
women in the hermitage of Bharadvaja the reflex of the social 


l. See the Ganapatha on Panini, IV. 1. 112- 
2. See Sankalia’s वाल्मीकि रामायण (एक पुरातत्त्वीय अध्ययन), p- 34. 
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condition in India after the influx of Roman wine-jars. Wine 
was not introduced in India first by the Romans. Rigveda Sukta 
X. 34 describes how a Gambler in repentence ascribes his 
miserable condition to his addiction to wine. So the Poet could 
well have described the scenes of revelry in the hermitage of 
Bharadvaja by his imagination. 

Sankalia divides the Ramayana story into four parts. 
He thinks that the oldest part of it goes back to the 6th or the 
7th century B.C. and the latest to the 5th or the 6th century 
A.D. Some portion of the Ramayana must indeed have been as 
old as the 6th century B.C. The Mahabhashya of Patanjali 
(2nd cen. B.C.) cites the beautiful hemistich एति जीवन्तमानन्दो नरं 
वषंशतादपि from the Sundarakandacof the Ramayana. That some 
other portions of it are as late as the Ist or the 2nd century 
A.D. is clear from the mention in it of the foreign invaders of 
India such as the Sakas and the Pahlavas. But the Ramayana 
must have attained its present form before the third century 
A.D. at the latest. The Rama story given in the plays of Bhasa 
(3rd century A.D.) and Kalidasa (4th century A.D.) is as in 
the present version of the epic. It may have received minor 
additions here and there, but the main features of the story 
have not undergone any change. Sculptures of the Rama story 
are not noticed before the Gupta age, but that does not prove 
non-existence of the Rama saga in the earlier age. 


We shall not be able to form an idea about the original 
form of the Rama story from archaeological evidence. Excava- 
tion has not so far revealed any remains of the age of Rama 
and there is no prospect of it hereafter also. The Ramayana 
is regarded as the First Poem ( Adi-kauya). It contains mar- 
vellous descriptions originating from the fertile imagination of 
a great Poet. The epic mentions some southern as well as some 
northern countries. We cannot say that the southern countries 
like Vidarbha were unknown in the fifth or sixth century B.G., 
for they are mentioned in the Vedic literature also. So the 


beginning of the Rama saga can date even earlier than the 
sixth cen. B.C. 


Sankalia has remarked that as the Ramayana mentions 
articles of iron such as weapons, the box of Siva's bow with 
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iron wheels efc. its date must lie between 500-400 B.C. and 
300-400 A.D. But ayas (iron) was known to the Vedic Aryans 
also. Rigveda, I, 116, 15 tells us that when Vispala's leg had 
been cut off in battle like the wing ofa bird, the Asvins gave 
her an iron one (@yasi jangha) in stead. Some scholars propose 
to take ayas in such passages as meaning ‘copper’, but without 
reason. All ancient and modern interpreters have understood 
it here in the sense of iron. If iron was used for such purposes, 
it is unlikely that it was not used for fabricating weapons, 
wheels of boxes, chariots etc. 

The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that 
Ravana’s Lanka was not situated in Central India, and that 
some portions of the Ramayana were not composed after our 
contact with Roman Civilization as contended by Sankalia. 


l. See Sankalia’s book loc cit. 











XXIV. ARE THE CAVES AT DHARASIVA 
BUDDHIST OR JAINA ?* 


(Plate IV) 


Dharasiva is an old town about 37 miles north of Shola- 
pur in the Marathwada Division of Maharashtra. Some years 
ago its name was changed to Usmanabad by Usman Ali, a 
Nawab of Hyderabad. It is now the chief town of the Usmana- 
bad District of the Marathwada. 

About two miles north-east from the town there are a 
few caves in a ravine facing the west, which have long been 
known to Archaeologists. They have been described by Burgess 
in the Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. III, pp. 4 f. 
and in the Cave-Temples of India, pp. 504 f. Burgess ascribed 
them to the Jaina religion. After describing the image in Cave 
II, he says, **The details of this image, and all the arrange- 
ments of this and the neighbouring caves, are so exactly like 
those of Bauddha Vikaras that any one who had not seen other 
Jaina caves ofa similar sort, might easily be led to suppose 
that these were Bauddha excavations. But a careful study of the 
Bauddha and Jaina groups at Elura suffices to show that these 
are cave-temples of the Digambara or naked Jains, and per- 
haps among their earlier attempts at such works, when they 
began by imitating the Buddhist excavations."! Recently Dr. 
M. K. Dhavalikar has attempted to show that they belong to 
the Bauddha and not to the Jaina religion.? It is proposed to 
examine this question in the present article. | 

My attention was drawn to this problem as I was study- 
ing recently the history of the Silaharas, who were ruling over 
North and South Konkan and the Kolhapur region from the 


* Journal of Indian History, Vol. LI, pp. 31 f. 
1. Archaeological Survey of Western India, (A.S.W.I), Vol. III. p. 7. 
Qa cfournalkof the Asiatic Society of Bombay (F.A.S. Bom.), (New Series), 
VEA XIX-XX, 183 f; J.I.H., Vol. XLVI, pp. 405 f. 
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ninth to the thirteenth century A.D.; for these kings proudly 
mention their biruda Tagara-pura-paramesvara (the lord of the 
city of Tagara) in their inscriptions. In accordance with the 
interpretation of similar expressions such as Ujjayini-puravar- 
adhisvara, Kalatijara-puravar-adhisvara eic. this biruda must be 
taken to mean that they originally hailed from the city of 
Tagara, and not that they were then ruling at Tagara. 
Tagara was a flourishing city in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Mercantile articles from several southern 
places such as Nagarjunakonda, Vinukonda, and Vengi were 
first taken to Tagara and then transported via Paithan and Nasik 
to Ujjayini in the north or to Broach in the north-west. Tagara 
has been mentioned as a ‘famous emporium in the Periplus of 
the Erythrean Seal as well as by Ptolemy.? Like the ancient cities 
of Ujjayini, Tripuri and Kausambi, Tagara also had coins 
struck in its name. One such tiny coin of the first or second 
century A.D. has recently been discovered in Marathwada.? 
The location of Tagara was not certain for a long time. 
Being misled by the distance and bearing of the city from 
Broach and Paithan mentioned by the afore-mentioned Greek 
writers, scholars have variously identified it. It was taken to be 
identical with Devagiri by Wilford, with Junnar by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, with Dharür in the Bhir District by R.G. Bhandarkar, 
with Tavangir, 12 miles north of Kanakagiri by V.K. Rajwade, 
and with Karavira (Kolhapur) by Fleet. Fleet ultimately 
sugzested its identification with Ter in the Usmanabad Districts 
which has met with general acceptance. Ter is only about 10 
miles north of the caves. It has remains of ancient Buddhist 
and Hindu temples. In the excavations recently made there by 
Mr. B. N. Chapekar several pieces of pottery, coins and terra- 
cotta figurines dating from the second century B.C. to the third 
century A.D. and thus belonging to the Satavahana period 
have come to notice. Besides, some Sanskrit, Marathi and 
Kannada inscriptions dating from the eleventh to the fourteen- 


1. R.C. Majumdar, Classical Accounts of India, p 376. 





2. Ibid., p. 304. 

3. F.N.S.I., Vol. xxxiii, pp. 37 f. 

4. J.R.4.S. 1901, pp. 537 f. 

5. Sec his Report on the Excavations at Ter. आशुतोष अवस्थो 
अध्यक्ष 
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th century A. D. have been foun!l there. These lee URS: 
support the identification of Tagara with Ter. ae n pue 
is changed to ner in course of time. zum e.g. SERS (from 
Pippalanagara) and Sangamner (from | en a). d 
Tagara seems to have been changed to 7er. Besides, the place 
is called Terapura or Terapura in ancient Sanskrit and Apabh- 
rama works as shown below.! So there is now no doubt about 
the identification of Tagara with Ter in the Usmanabad 
District. 

As stated before, Ter lies about 12 miles north-east of 
Dharagiva. The caves of Dharasiva have been described in 
some Jaina works published during the last fifty years. In 1924 
Dr. Hiralal Jain discovered a maruscript of the Apabhrari.sa 
work Karkandachariu in the Jain Bhandar at Karafja in 
Vidarbha. He edited it subsequently in the Karaja Jaina 
Series. Its author Kanakamara tells us that the minister who 
patronised him diverted the mind of king Karna.? This king is 
probably identical with the homonymous Kalachuri king who 
flourished in the period A.D. 1041-1073. So the Apabhramsa 
work belongs to the eleventh cen. A.D. It gives the following 
story of king Karkanda :— 

Karkanda was the king of the country of Anga in North 
India. He ruled from Champa, modern Bhagalpur. His domi- 
nion comprised almost the whole of Bharata, but the rulers of 
the southern countries of Chola, Chéra and Pandya did not 
acknowledge his suzerainty. So he started with alarge army to 
subjugate them. On his way he encamped at Terapura. There 
a local ruler named Siva met him and told him about the 
wonderful cave-temple on the hill nearby. His curiosity 
being aroused, he visited the site. He saw the image of Parsva- 
natha in the cave. He also noticed another image of the Tirtha- 
nkara on the top of the hill. He brought it down and installed 


l. The Brihaikathakosa vscs the expression Ter-dkhya-nagara (56, 352) and 


T er-ükhya-pura (56, 390), which may indicate the name of the town to 
be Tera or Tera. But in 56, 396 Harishena uses Tera-pattana, which 
shows that the name intended was Tera not Tera. The Karakandachariu, 
however, gives the name a Terdpura in 4.3.1. M 
Karkandachariu, 10.29.06. 


3. C.I.1., Vol. IV. Introd., pp. xciii f. 
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it in the cave. He then noticed a knob or protuberance (granthi) 
on the simhasana of the original image in the cave.1 Thinking 
that it was marring the beauty of the image, he called an arti- 
san and asked him to chisel it off. The latter told him that the 
granthi was blocking a spring of water inside. If he chiselled it 
off, the stream of water would inundate the whole cave. But 
the king insisted on getting the granthi chiselled off. As soon 
as it was done, a large stream of water gushed forth and filled 
the whole cave. The king felt distressed, but he was consoled 
by a heavenly being who came there from above. He gave him 
the following account of the cave : 

“In the southern Vedyardha? there ruled two Vidyadha- 
ra brothers named Nila and Mahanila. Having been ousted by 
their enemies, they fled to the south and established themselves 
at Teranagara. They were converted to Jainism by a Muni. 
Thereafter, they got the cave excavated and installed the 
image of Pàr$vanatha therein. As for the other image of 
Parsvanatha found on the hill, Karkanda was told that it had 
been brought there by two Vidyadharas from the Pudi hill in 
Kerala. While going through the air they noticed the cave. 
To seeitthey alighted on the hill, and keeping the image 
there, they went down to see the cave. When they came back, 
they found that their image could not be moved at all. So they 
left it there and went away."? 

Karkanda got two more caves excavated on the hill. He 
then invaded Simhala and on his return from there he defeated 
the rulers Chola, Cera and Pandya and then went back to his 
Own country. 

The story of Karkanda occurs also in the Sanskrit work 
Brihatkathakoía of Harishena. It is similar to that given above, 
differing from it in one or two particulars. According to it, the 
image of Pargvanatha found on the hill-top had been brought 
from Lanka.! ° 


l. Karkandachariu, 4.12.1. Dhavalikar has not noticed this account in 
the work. He thinks that it occurs only in the “Brihathathakosa. 

2. This means in the country to the south of Kailasa. 

3. Karkandacariu, 5.8. 4 f. 


] 7 i ‘ark hariu states that 
4. Brihatkathakoía, 50, 397-08. Again, the Karkandac = 
Karkanda Rohe only two caves on the hill, while the Brihatkatha 


Kosa says that he excavated three. 
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The Brihatkathakoía was composed at Vardhamanapura 
in the Saka year 853, Vikrama year 989 (A.D. 931-32).! So 
it is earlier than the Apabhramsa work Karkandachariu. In 
fact, the story in the latter appears to be based on Sanskrit 
version in the earlier work. The mention of Terapura in the 
Brihatkathakoía is the earliest reference to that city so far 
known in Sanskrit literature. 

The caves mentioned in both these works are undoubted- 
ly those on the hill near Dharasiva. There are at present six 
caves on that hill, of which four are excavated facing west, 
and two more in another part of the hill.* Of the former, 
Cave No. II is noteworthy, though now in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. It resembles the Vihara caves Nos. XVIand XVII of the 
Vakataka age at Ajanta. (See Plate IV). The verandah in front 
of the cave measures 78 ft. in length and 10 ft. 4 inches in 
breadth. Its pillars, of which there were six or eight, have 
now fallen, bringing down the whole front except for a small 
fragment carved with the figures of the Jinas. The hall inside 
is 82 ft. in depth and from 79 to $d ft. in width. It has 32 
pillars arranged in two squares, one inside the other. The outer 
square has 20 pillars, and the inner one 12 pillars. The pillars 
in front of the shrine are round in shape with square bases and 
constricted cushion capitals, being decorated with horizontal 
bands of beads and festoons. There are twenty-two cells in the 
walls of the hall, 8 in cach of the two side walls and 6 in the 
back wall, three being on each side of the shrine at the back. 
In the shrine, 19 ft. 5 inches wide, 15 ft. deep and 13 ft. high 
there is a large image of Parsvanatha seated in the dhyana- 
mudra, with hands on the lap, the palms being turned up. On 
his simhasana there appear two deer on each side of what 
appears to have originally been a wheel placed on its edge, but 

it has now almost completely disappeared. Over the head of 
the Tirthankara Parsvanatha there are spread seven hoods 
of a serpent, with a small crown on each of them. There is a 
Chawri-bearer and, above, a flying Gandharva on each side of 
the Tirthankara. (See Plate IV). 


l. Burthatkathakosa, Introd., p, 121. 
2. A.S.W.J., Vol. III, pp. 9 f. 
3. C.I.1., Vol. V, Introd.. pp. lxvi f. 
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It may be noted that in the floor of the cell in the north- 
west corner of the hall there is a hole which is always filled 
with water. It is probably connected with the cistern at the 
west end of the verandah in front of the hall. 

A little to the east of this cave lies Cave No. III some- 
what smaller in size, but otherwise resembling it. There is a 
similar figure of Parsvanatha in the shrine, with the wheel on 
the simhasana quite clear in front. No deer are, however, noti- 
ceable on the two sides of it. Itis not known if they were 
carved before. There are four other caves excavated in the hill, 
but we need not notice them here as they are not relevant to 
the present discussion. 

These caves have been described as of the Jaina religion 
in the Sanskrit work Brihatkathakosa and the Apabhramsa work 
Karkandachariu. I have cited above the opinion of James Bur- 
gess, who has described them fully in the Archaeological Survey 
of Western India, Vol. III, and rather briefly in the Caze-7 emples 
of India. He also ascribes them to the Jaina religion. But 
recently Dr. Dhavalikar has put forward the view that they 
are Buddhist. He has advanced the following arguments in 
support of it :— 

(1) Stylistically these caves resemble the Mahayana 
Bauddha caves of the Vakataka age, which were carved towards 
the end of the sixth century A.D. On the other hand, they 
differ from the Jaina caves at Ellora. 

(2) In the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. to which these 
caves belong, Buddhism, not Jainism, was flourishing in the 
northern Daccan. It was only in the 9th century A.D. that 
Jainism flourished there when it reccived royal patronage, 
more particularly under the Silaharas. 

(3) Literary evidence furnished by the Bythatkathakosa and 
the Karkandachariu indicates that Cave No. II was Buddhist, 
not Jaina. Karkanda is said to have installed another image of 
Parsvanatha in that Cave. Where was the need of installing a 
new image of the Tirthankara if there was one there already ?! 


l. Karkanda may have installed it in the cell to the west 5 r me a 
For the Ine of Parfvangtha found there. sce A.S.W.L, Vol. 111. pl. 
IIT. fig. 2, This is a loose image. 
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So it seems that Karkanda, after worshipping the image, 
realised that he had committed a mistake, since it was an 
image of the Buddha. But it was not easy—nay, it was impos- 
sible—to install a new image in place of the old one, because 
the latter was carved out of the living rock. In fact, Karkanda 
did not install a new image. He only removed the dharma-chakra 
carved in front of the simhasana. So we do not notice it now 
between the deer on the two sides. 'The version of the story of 
Karkanda in both the Jaina works supports this conjecture. It 
tells us that Karkanda got a knob (granthi) on the simhasana of 
the Tirthankara image chiselled off. That knob was nothing 
else than a dharmachakra carved on the simhdsana. A similar 
dharmachakra is noticed on the simhasana of the image in the 
adjoining Cave No. III. So both these images are of the 
Buddha. 

(4) There is no doubt a seven-hooded naga over the head 
of the image in Cave No. II, but representations showing naga- 
hoods over the Buddha's head are not wanting in Buddhist 
art. In fact we have several representations of the Buddha in 
the dhjanamudra- with a seven-hooded serpent over his head 
discovered at Nagarjunakonda.! 

(5) Karkanda seems to have got excavated the rock-cut 
court in front of the cave and also the frieze of Jaina images 
on the facade of the verandah. This is of a later age—probably 
of the 9th century A.D. He may also have got excavated caves 
Nos. V and VI in another part of the hill.? 

Dhavalikar has, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
Caves Nos. II and III were originally Buddhist. Later, in the 
9th or 10th Century A.D., they were converted into Jaina 
Caves. We shall next proceed to examine his arguments to 
determine this matter. 

(1) There is no doubt much similarity in the plans of the 
Mahayana caves (Nos. XVI and XVII) of the Vakataka age 
at Ajanta and Caves II and III at Dharasiva. All of them have 
a verandah in front, a hall with cells on three sides behind it, a 
shrine at the further end, with an image ona simhasana in it. 


1. Mem. A.S.I , No. 54, plates XXIII (b); XXXI (b). 
2, J.A.S. Bom., Vols. 39-10, p. 188. 
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But it would not be proper to infer from these similarities that 
they are all of the same faith. We can only conclude on the 
basis of this similarity that they were excavated in the same 
age. The similarity may be due to the employment of the same 
artisans by the princes or wealthy persons of the time for 
getting the Caves excavated. As Dr. U.P. Shah has observed, 
“no art is entirely Jaina, Buddhist or Hindu. The same artists 
who worked for one sect, were employed also by other sects in 
any particular unit of time and space.....Do we not find identi- 
cal art style in the Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu specimens of 
the Kushana period obtained from Mathura ??7! 


Dr. Burgess has shown that Jaina images are noticed on 
the frieze of the verandah of Cave No. II. Dhavalikar also has 
admitted it. We have no reason to suppose that this frieze 
only was carved three or four centuries after the cave behind 
it was excavated. It must have been carved along with the 
cave in the same period. 

(2) That Jainism was not flourishing in North Deccan or 
Maharashtra in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. when 
these caves were excavated is irrelevant in the present discus- 
sion; for Tagara where the caves are situated was formerly not 
included in Maharashtra, as it is now. It was Kannada-speak- 
ing in those days. This is shown by the birudas assumed by 
the Silahara kings of Tagara who founded principalities in the 
Konkan and Kolhapur regions in the ninth and later centuries 
by the favour of their Rashtrakuta and Chalukya suzerains. 
See, e.g., the following birudasz? Malagalaganda (the hero among 
hill-chiefs), Gandaraganda (the hero of heroes), Gandavangara 
(gold among heroes) Nanntsamudra (an ocean of truth), 
Villavidenga (clever in the use of the bow), Pusiganjuvata (who 
is afraid of falsehood) etc. These are all Kannada birudas- 
Though the Silaharas of North Konkan ceased to assume such 
birudas in later times, being naturalized in the Marathi-speak- 
ing country, the Silaharas of Kolhapur continued to bear them 


l. Studies in Jaina Art, p. 3. 

2. Sec Janjira plates of Aparàájita, cian 
Buroda State, pp, 35 f.; Bhadana grant of Aparia 
PP- 267 f. etc, 


Important Inscriptions from the 
Ep. Ind., Vol. IIT, 
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to the Jast as appears clear from their inscriptions. Many of 
the records of these Later Silaharas of Kolhapur are in the 
Kannada language.’ So these rulers ae dete been 
Kannada-speaking in their home-town of agara. The history 
of Northern Deccan or Maharashtra will not be of any use in 
finding out whether Jainism was flourishing in the country 
round Tagara. Unfortunately, we have no records from 
Tagara dating back to the sixth or seventh century A.D. But 
the Jaina religion was undoubtedly prevalent in Karnataka in 
that period. It had the support of the Kadambas and Early 
Chalukyas who were ruling in that age. It is well-known that 
the Ghalukya Emperor Pulakesin II gave liberal patronage to 
the poet Ravikirti who erected 4 Jaina temple at Aihole in the 
Bijapur District. Aihole is only about 150 miles as the crow 
flies south of Dharasiva. So it is not unlikely that Jainism was 
flourishing at Tagara in the sixth or seventh century A.D. 
According to Jaina tradition, the Vidyadhara princes Nila and 
Mahanila were converted to Jainism and then they got these 
caves excavated. It is noteworthy that the Silaharas trace 
their descent from the Vidyadhara Jimütavahana. It is not 
known if they had adopted the Jaina faith when in Tagara, 
but it is not unlikely that the caves were excavated with their 
royal patronage and so in course of time they came to be asso- 
ciated with the Vidyadharas. 


(3) Dhavalikar has drawn attention to the dharma- 
chakra carved on the simhasana of the image in Cave No. III in 
support of his view that it is of the Buddha. A similar dharma- 
chakra, now mutilated, was also carved between two deer on 
either side of the image in Cave No. II. The dharmachakra is a 
characteristic symbol of the Buddha image. After worshipping 
the image in Cave No. II, Karkanda realised that he had 
committed a mistake. So he got the dharmachakra chiselled off 
in order to convert the image into that of a Jaina Tirthankara. 
The knob (granthi) which, according to both the above 
mentioned Jaina works, was caused to be removed by Kar- 


l. Sec Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 30 f. 
2. Ibid. Vol. VI, pp. 1 f. 
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kanda was nothing else but this dharmachakra. So Dhavalikar 
takes this chakra placed edgewise on the simhasana or pedestal 
of an image as the distinguishing mark of a Buddha image. We 
shall examine this argument at some length. 

Gautama Buddha first preached his doctrine in the Deer 
Park at Sarnath. This event is called Dharmachakrapravartana 
(Revolving of the Religious Wheel), and it is indicated by 
carving a deer on either side of a wheel placed edgewise on 
the pedestal or simhasana of a Buddha image. This is no doubt 
a significant symbol of Buddhism. But it seems that/it was 
adopted by the Jainas also in the beginning! Caves Nos. II 
and III at Dharasiva are of this age. The Jainas also regard 
the wheel as a sacred symbol, Haribhadra's Avasyaka Sütra has 
the following narrative about it. 

Once upon a time Rishabhanatha, the Jaina Tirthankara, 
went to Takshasila. He reached the place in the evening. When 
Bahubali, the ruler of the place, came to know of it, he thought 
of going next morning to have his darsana; but when he went 
there, he found that the Tirthankara had already left the place. 
Bahubali felt disappointed. He consoled himself by erecting 
and worshipping a chakra there. This was the origin of the wor- 
ship of the chakra in Jainism. Such a chakra of bronze fixed on 
a stick is preserved in the Patna Museum.? 

The Jainas recognise twenty-four Tirthankaras. Their 
images are allalike, but they are distinguished by their cog- 
nisances carved on their simhasanas or pedestals. In the Saka 
and Kushana periods these cognisances were not evolved. The 
images of the Tirthankaras had only the dharmachakra carved 
on their pedestals or simhasanas and they were distinguished by 
their names incised on them. The cognisances were evolved 
later in the Gupta period.? Recently, two images of the Tirth- 
ankara Chandraprabha and one of Pushpadanta were discover- 
ed in the Vidiga District of Madhya Pradesh. They have only 
the dharmachakra carved on the pedestal and are distinguished 


l. Burgess also says that the caves at Dharasiva were imitated from the 
Buddhist caves. ; 

Studies in Jaina Art, pl. VI, fig. 15. 

3. Ibid., pp. 14 f. 
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by the mention of their names in the inscriptions thereon. 
The cognisances are not carved on the two sides of their 
Dharmachakra.* 

Later, these cognisances such as the bull in the case of 
Rishabhanatha or Adinatha, the deer of Santinatha, the conch 
of Neminatha, the snake of Parsvanatha and the lion of Maha- 
vira came into vogue. See, for instance, the image of Nemi- 
natha at Rajgir.2 The identity of the Tirthankara is suggested 
by the dharmachakra with the Chakrapurusha standing in front 
and a conch placed on either side of it. Recently, an image of a 
Tirthankara was discovered at Khedabrahma in North Gujarat. 
It has on its simhasana a chakra placed edgewise with a deer on 
either side exactly as in the case of a Buddha image. It has 


-been identified as an image of Santinatha. There is a similar 


image of Santinatha in the Faizabad Museum. 


The Dharmachakra was thus not a distinguishing characte- 
ristic symbol of the Buddha image. It was used to signify the 
images of the Jaina Tirthankaras also. The identity of the 
Tirthankara was generally indicated by his cognisance carved 
in addition. In the case of the image in Cave No. II at Dhar- 
asiva the congnisance is the naga or serpent which is shown as 
spreading his hood over its head. The image is, therefore, of 
the Tirthankara Parsvanatha. 

(4) But it may be said that ‘the serpent hoods are seen 
over the head of the Buddha images also. Several such images 
have been discovered at Nagarjunakonda. The image in Cave 
No. II at Dharasiva which has naga-hoods over its head can, 
therefore, be taken to be that of the Buddha also. This 
objection is, no doubt, relevant. It must be considered at some 
length. 

The serpent-hoods spread over the head are not a distin- 
guishing characteristic of a Buddha image as they are of the 
image of the Jaina Tirthankara Pargvanatha. They are not 
noticed on all images of the Buddha. They are seen only in 
connection with an episode in the life of Gautama Buddha. 
1. J.O.I., Vol. XVIII. pp. 247 f. 


2. Studies in Jaina Art, pl. VII, fig. 18. 
3. J.O.I.. Vol. X, pp. 63 f. 
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Gautama spent five weeks at Gaya after he attained enlighten- 
ment. Then he went to the Naga Muchalinda, who was dwelling 
in a lake nearby. To protect him from a storm which broke out 
at the time, the Naga spread his hoods over his head. This 
episode is shown on the railing of many stupas. The Naga- 
hoods are shown over the head of the Buddha only in connec- 
tion with this episode in the relics of Nagarjunakonda.! He is 
shown as sitting on the coils of a serpent. Some Nagas with 
similar hoods are shown humbly bowing to him. No such 
episode is intended to be represented in the caves Nos. II and 
III at Dharasiva. The images with naga-hoods over their 
heads must, therefore, be taken to be those of the Jaina 
Tirthankara Parsvanatha. , 

(4) On the frieze of the verandah are carved small 
images of Jinas, which leave no doubt that the cave behind is 
of the Jaina faith. We have no reason to suppose that this 
facade of the verandah was carved three or four centuries 
after the cave. / 

The foregoing examination of Dhavalikar's arguments 
must have shown that Caves Nos. II and 111 are of the Jaina 
faith. There is no evidence to attribute them to Buddhism. 
They were regarded as Jaina caves from the 9th to the 11th 
century as is clear from their description in the Brthatkathakosa 
and Karkandachariu. 

We need not suppose that all the description of Cave No. 
II in the aforementioned two works is correct. Neither 
Harishena nor Kanakamara is likely to have personally seen 
them. The former was staying at Vardhmanapura which, as 
I have shown elsewhere,? was situated in Malwa. Kanakamara 
may have been staying somewhere near Tripuri, the capital of 
King Karna mentioned in the Karkandachariu.° Both these 
authors lived far away from Dharagiva. Their description of 
Cave No. II at Dharaéiva is evidently from hearsay or Jaina 
tradition. lt is also imaginary to a great extent; for they 
describe the image in the cave as inlaid with jewels and that 
on the hill-top as inlaid with gold and jewels. The hall of the 

l. Sec M.A.S.I., No. 54, pp. 28 and 32. 


2. Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, pp- 137 f. 
3. Karkandachariu, 10, 29.6. 
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cave had a thousand pillars ! The story of water stream gushing 
out of a chiselled knob on the stmhasana of the Parsvaniatha 
image in Cave No. II is equally fanciful. It may have been 
suggested by the presence of a small hole in the cell in the 
north-west corner of the cave which is always filled with water. 
As Burgess conjectured, it has perhaps some connection with 
the cistern at the west end of the verandah. The cell in which 
the cistern hasbeen excavated has two holes in the floor noticed 
by Burgess.! The miraculous story of the water stream inun- 
dating the whole cave may have owcd its origin tothe presence 
of these holes which are always filled with water. 

The story that these caves were excavated by the Vidya- 
dharas Nila and Mahanila, who ,hailed from the Himalayan 
region and were ruling from Tagara, may be equally imagi- 
nary. It occurs first in the Sanskrit work Brihatkathakosa (10th 
cen. A.D.) Nearly a hundred years before, the Silahara kings 
had commenced their rule in North Konkan. They state in 
their records that they had hailed from the city of Tagara. 
They also trace their descent from the Vidyadhara Jimuta- 
vahana. This must have led to the tradition that the caves 
near Tagara were excavated by the Vidyadharas who had been 
converted to Jainism. We do not know whether the Silahara 
kings ruling from Tagara were of the Jaina faith. The caves 
may have been excavated with their generous support. The 
tradition that the caves were excavated by Vidyadharas Nila 
and Mahanila after their conversion to Jainism is evidently 
due to the supposition that those who were responsible for the 
excavation must have been of.the Jaina faith. It may be noted 
in this connection that a feudatory of the Silaharas of North 
Konkan, viz. Chamundaraja, who flourished in the first half of 
the eleventh century A.D., assumed the biruda Tribhuvana-Nila. 
His father Vijjaranaka was known as Ahava-Nila.2 These 
birudas are reminiscent of the traditional rule of the Vidya- 
dhara Nila at Tagara: for like his Silahara overlord, Chamun- 
daraja also bore the biruda Tagarapura-barame$vara, suggesting 
Tagara as his original home. 


b 


« A.S.W.I., Vol. III, p. 6. 
2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 66: 


XXV. WHO BUILT THE TEMPLE OF MAHALAKSHMI 
AT KOLHAPUR AND WHEN ? 


Kolhapur is well-known throughout the country as 
Dakshina-Kasi (Southern Kasi). The temple of Mahalakshmi 
there is counted among the 108 Sakta-pithas of Bharata. The 
Devi Bhagavata purana (VII. 38.5-6) enumerates the main Sakta 
tirthas in the Maharashtra in the following passage!— 


MAIL महास्थानं TA लक्ष्मी: स्थिता सदा । 

मातुः परं (gala च रेणकाधिष्ठितं परम्‌ ॥ 

तुलजापुरं तृतीयं स्यात्‌ सप्तश्पृङ्गं तथव च ॥ 
The Devimahatmya of the Markandeya-purana describes the three 
forms of Sakti, viz. Mahakali, Mahalakshmi and Mahasarasvati, 
corresponding to the three gunas Tamas, Rajas and Sattva and 
their protection of the gods after exterminating of the asuras 
such as Mahishasura, Sumbha, Nigumbha etc. This mahatmya is 
older than at least the eighth cen. A.D.; for as shown by me 
elsewhere? one of its verses has been cited in the Dadhimati 
Mata inscription dated Harsha Sarhvat 189 (A.D. 795-96). The 
Markandeya-purana, according to Pargiter, might date back 
to the sixth century A.D. Ina cave-temple of the Udayagiri 
hill near Vidiga, which belongs to the Gupta age, there isa 
beautiful sculpture of twelve-armed Mahalakshmi,” slaying the 
buffalo-demon. lt takes back the worship of the goddess to at 
least the fifth century A.D. We have no definite evidence of 
an earlier date for the cult of the goddess. 

Thereafter, the worship of the goddess spread far and 
wide in India. G.H. Khare, who has carefully surveyed the 
temple of Mahalakshmi at Kolhapur, and studied the inscrip- 
tions there, states his opinion that the temple does not probab- 


D.C. Sircar, “The Sakta Pithas” (7.R.4-S.B., Vol. XIV. p. 69). 
Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, pp. 200 f. 
Vikrama Volume, pp. 411 f. 
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ly go back to an earlier age than Saka 900 (A.D. 978).1 Its 
garbha-griha (sanctum) and the sabha-mandapa (hall may be 
slightly earlier, says he. However, he has himself drawn, 
attention to the following verse in the Sanjan plates dated 
Saka 793 (A. D. 871) of the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha 
I, which refers to the goddess :—* 


aq agait ददौ निजतन्‌ जीमूतकेतोः सुतः 
इयेनायाथ शिबिः कपोतपरि रक्षार्थ दधीचोऽथिने । 
तेऽप्येकेकमतर्पयन्‌ किल महालक्ष्म्य स वामाडस्गुलि 
लोकोपद्रवशान्तये स्स दिशति श्रीवीरनारायणः ॥ 


Once upon a time during the reign of this Amoghavar- 
sha a fell epidemic spread through his kingdom and took a 
toll of hundreds of lives. Then on the advice of his astrologers, 
the king offered his left little finger to the goddess Mahalakshmi 
to ward off the public calamity. This is recorded in the afore- 
mentioned verse. It says that (Jimütavahana), son of Jimüta- 
ketu, offered his body (to Garuda) to save a serpent (Sankha- 
chüda). King Sibi made over his body to a hawk to save a 
pigeon. Dadhichi did the same at the request of the suppliant 
(Indra). But this Vira-Nàrayana (Amoghavarsha) offered his 
left little finger to Mahalakshmi not to save only a single life 
like them but to protect (hundreds and thousands of his sub- 
jects) from a public epidemic. 

As stated before, the Sanjan plates which record this 
epidemic are dated Saka 793 (A. D. 871-72). The goddess 
Mahalakshmi mentioned in this record must be the homony- 
mous goddess of Kolhapur; for none else of that name was 
then so famous. Her temple at Kolhapur must have been far- 
famed; otherwise a great Emperor like Amoghavarsha I would 
not have gone to the length of cutting of his fingerand offering 
it to her. It may not have been in its present form, but in any 


casethere must have been a shrine at Kolhapur dedicated to 
her at the present site. 


1. G. H. Khare, हाराष्ट्राची चार देवते, p.96. Khare has not discussed 
who constructed this temple. 
2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 216. 
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The present temple of Mahalakshmi is also old. It may 
have received additions in later times, but its garbha-griha and 
mandapa at least are old. It is star-shaped on the outside, its 
outer walls being decorated with innumerable images of 
hermits, nymphs and dancing girls. Such temples built in the 
period from the ninth to the eleventh century A.D. still exist 
at Markandi in Vidarbha and Ambarnath near Kalyàn in 
Northern Konkan. The temple at Kolhapur is perhaps older 
than some of them; because it has a less number of decorative 
images on its outer walls. 

Such temples were not built without royal patronage. So 
we shall next proceed to consider who were ruling in the 
Kolhapur region in the ninth-tenth centuries A.D., who could 
have built this great temple. 

In ancient times this region was comprised in the country 
of Kuntala. The ancient history of it is still mostly unknown. 
It was included in the empire of the Satavahanas till circa 
A.D. 250. Thereafter, it came under the control first of the 
Vakatakas and then of the Early Rashtrakutas. The latter 
were known as Kuntales$varas (Lords of the Kuntala Country). 
Their capital was at Manapura (modern Man inthe Satara 
district). These Rashtrakutas were contemporaries of the 
Early Guptas of North India. A tradition recorded by Raja- 
$ekhara, Bhoja and Kshemendra tells us that the great Sanskrit 
poet Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador to the court of the 
contemporary Rashtraküta king by the Gupta king Chandra- 
gupta II—Vikramaditya. We have discussed this tradition 
fully elsewhere.! 

The Early Chalukyas of Badami conquered this country 
in the seventh century A.D. Pulakesin II placed his younger 
brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana in charge of it for some time.? 
But later, he gave him the kingdom of Andhra and annexed 
the Kuntala country to his own dominion. The later history 
of this country is not definitely known. 


l. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 1 f. 

2. His early grant has been found at Satara, showing that he was then 
ruling over Satara-Pandharpur territory. J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. III. 
pp. 11 f. 
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After overthrowing the Early Ghalukyas, the Rashtrakt- 
tas must have extended their sway to this territory, but like 
xil other countries, they must have placed it under the rule 
ofsome feudatory. We have no definite information on this 
point, but have some basis for conjecture. 

A Sinda feudatory chief named Isvara (known dates 
A.D. 1165 and 1172) describes himself in his grants as Kara- 
hata-pura-varadhisvara (Lord of Karahata, modern Karhad, 
the best of towns).! This epithet does not indicate that he was 
then ruling from Karahata but that he originally hailed from 
Karahata. It is now known to epigraphists that similar epi- 
thets, e.g. Ujjayint-pura-var-adhisvara of the Guttas, Mahishmati- 
pura-var-adhifvara of the Southern*Kalachuris, Tagara-pura-var- 
adhisvara of the Silaharas of Konkan and Kolhapur have to be 
interpreted in asimilar manner. So we can infer that the 
Sindas were originally ruling from Karahata (Karhad). 


But have we any evidence of the Sinda rule in Kuntala ? 
We now proceed to state it below. 


Many years agoa single plate of a copper-plate grant 
was obtained by G.K. Chandokar, a well-known researcher of 
Maharashtra. Another plate of the same grant was found 
deposited inthe Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal of Poona. 
The grant to which these plates belong was probably of three 
plates. These two plates were edited by M. G. Dikshit and 
myself in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XXV, pp. 164 f.), thirty- 
five years ago. Though incomplete, this grant sheds important 
light on the present question. 


These plates record a grant of the Sinda king Adityavar- 
man which he made to the Rigvedi Brahmana Navasiva while 
he was at Junninagara. The object of the grant was the village 
Kinihika included in the larger village of Pangarika comprised 
in the vishaya (district) of Ramatirthika-84. The grant is dated 
Saka Sarhvat 887, Krodhana Samvatsara, Chaitra amavasya. It 
was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse. The date is per- 
fectly regular. The cyclic year corresponding to Saka 887 was 
Krodhana, and there occurred a solar eclipse on Chaitra 


l. Fleet, Pali Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, No. 119. 
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amavasya of it. The corresponding Christian date is the 6th 
March A.D. 965. 

Adityavarman, who made this grant, belonged to the 
Sinda family. The plates name his father Murija and his 
grandfather Bhima. The earlier ancestors, who must have been 
named in the earlier plate are now unknown. Adityavarman 
is said to have obtained the right to the five mahafabdas. He 
was born in the Phanindra (or Naga) family and had a golden 
lion on his banner. 

Though the exact find-spot of this grant is not known, we 
can identify the donated village Kinihika from the layana-giri 
and the Indra river mentioned in stating its boundaries. This 
Indra river is the Indrayan: which flows in the north of the 
Poonà district. The donated village Kinihika is probably 
modern Kinhai near Selarvadi in that district. To the west of 
it lies a hill which has a few caves. It is the layana-giri of the 
grant. Junninagara where the king was staying at the time of 
making the grant is probably modern Junnar, north of Poona. 
These identifications show that king Adityavarman was rul- 
ing over Poona-Satara-Kolhapur territory. He calls himself 
Maha-samanta. He was probably a feudatory of the Rashtra- 
kutas. 

The grant does not mention the capital of this king, but 
from the epithet  Karaha(a-pura-var-adhi$vara of the Sinda 
kings, it was probably at Karahata (Karhad) in the Satara 
district. 

This grant is dated A.D. 965. It mentions two prede- 
cessors of Adityavarman, viz. his father Murija and grandfather 
Bhima. As the previous plate or plates of this grant are now 
lost, we cannot say how many rulers of the family preceded 
them. But this grant shows that this Sinda family was ruling 
over the Kolhapur-Poonà region in the ninth-tenth centuries 
A.D. The temple of Mahalakshmi was famous in this very 
period as shown above from the reference to Mahalakshmi in 
the Sanjin plates. So it would not be wrong to infer that 
it was built by some Sinda king in the eighth or the ninth 
century A.D. 

M.G. Dikshit informed me many years ago that another 
copperplate grant of the Sinda family dated Saka 933 had been 
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discovered at Narayangaon near Junnar.’ It is not known 
what has become of it. It deserves to be published. It will 
throw important light on the later history of this family. 

This Sinda family seems to have been ousted soon after 
Saka 933.2 The Silaharas then conquered this territory and 
established themselves at Karahata. The Vikramànkadevacharita 
of Bilhana (cantos VIII and IX) describes graphically the 
svayamvara of the princess Chandralekha of a king of Karahata 
(Karahata-pati)® who married Vikramaditya VI of the Later 
Chalukya dynasty. This Silahara king was probably Māra- 
simha (A.D. 1050-1075). 

Marasimha calls himself the lord of Karahata and Kundi 
Belgaon) vishayas. He was soon‘ obliged to shift his capital 
from Karahata to Kolhapur. All later inscriptions of the family 
have been discovered either at Kolhapur or in its vicinity. 
These Silaharas proudly mention in their grants that they had 
won the boon of the goddess Mahalakshmi. The last Silahara 
king of this branch Bhoja II was overthrown by the powerful 
Yadawa king Singhana in circa A.D. 1212. One of his inscrip- 
tions is incised in the temple of Mahalakshmi.‘ 

The foregoing discussion has shown that the temple of 
Mahalakshmi dates back to at least the 9th century A.D.5 and 
that it was probably constructed by some Sinda king ruling 
from Karahata. 


l. Ep. Ind.. Vol. XXV, p. 161, n. 1. 

2. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Bom. Gaz., Vol. 1, part ii, 
p. 571. A 

3. Bilhana does not name this Śilāhāra king. 
His inscription there is dated Saka 1140 (A.D. 1218-I9). Sec G. H. 
Khare, महाराष्ट्राची चार दैवते, P 63 f. 

5. K.G. Kundangar has stated the story that thetemple was built by 


some king named Karna in the sixth cen. A.D. For its refutation. sce 
G.H. Khare, loc. cit , p. 63 f. 





XXVI. THE DATE OF THE MARKANDI 
TEMPLES 


(Plate V) 


Markandi is now a small village on the bank of the 
Wainganga, 40 miles east of Chanda in the Chanda or Chan- 
drapur District of Vidarbha. At the Census of 1961 it had a 
population of 476 persons. It is also known as Markandadeva. 
The place is regarded as very holy as the sacred river Vena 
or Wainganga, which generally flows from North to South, 
takes a northward bend there. As Cunningham has observed, 
*Markandi was once a large place on the open plain to the 
west, but the frequent inundations have driven most of the 
people away." There were, in Cunningham’s time, not more 
than 20 occupied houses. 

I visited the place forty years ago in 1935, in company 
with several members of the Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal 
such as Dr. Y.K. Deshpande, Shri A.R. Deshpande and Prof. 
S.P. Chaturvedi. We had to travel in a bullock cart and cross 
the Wainganga twice in knee-deep water. We wereall highly 
impressed by the grandeur of the temples and the innumer- 
able beautiful images on the walls of the main or Markan- 
deya temple. Later, while editing the Anjanvaty plates of 
Govinda III in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, pp. S$ f., I 
put forward the suggestion that Markandi might be identical 
with Mayürakhandi, mentioned as the place of residence (and 
probably the capital) of that Rashtraküta king in his several 
grants. E 

Cunningham visited the place in 1873 and has given a 
fairly detailed account of the group of temples at Markandi. 
Later, in 1902-03. Cousens also paid a visit to the place and 
has described these temples. Several other officers of the 
Archaeological Survey of India have seen these temples and 
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published their notes on them. Cunningham thought that it 
was the most picturesque group of temples that he had seen. 
He has remarked that the general style of these temples— 
especially that of the main or Markandeya temple—is that of 
the Khajuraho temples, but they have not attracted the atten- 
tion of art-critics as they should have done. Percy Brown's 
Indian-Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), for instance, does not 
even mention these temples. Recently, the Nagpur University 
has published a detailed illustrated monograph called Mar- 
kandi Temples on them by Dr. S. B. Deo, University Professor 
of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology. 


In this monograph Deo has given detailed informa- 
tion about these temples and has described and illustrated 
their architecture and sculpture with beautiful plates on art 
paper. He has discussed in detail the special features and 
beauty of the images and has identified them. He has cited 
references to them in his work, which enable the reader to 
identify them with ease. Cunningham had generally described 
the sculptures of these temples, but had not illustrated them. 
Deo's illustrations, finely executed, will enable the rcader to 
appreciate the beauty of these sculptures in his study. 


We shall first give a brief description of these temples, 


which will help the reader to understand the subsequent 
discussion. 


The temples are enclosed in a quadrangle 196 ft. long from 
north to south, and 118 ft. broad from east to west. The wall 
of the enclosure is 3 ft. 9 in. broad at the base, with sloping 
sides and a rounded coping stone, 2 ft. thick. It is 9 ft. in 
height. Cunningham thought that this wall of the enclosure 
must have been older than the temples inside. Its entrance is 
through a two-storeyed structure on the south, probably 
intended for the JVagarkhzna (quarters for musicians). Besides 
this, there are two small openings in the wall of the enclosure, 


one towards the river in the east and the other towards the 
village on the west. 


Deo says that there are now eighteen temples in the 
enclosure. In the time of Cunningham their number was more 
than twenty, nearly twenty-four. Some of these are in the 
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form of platforms, the structures over them having disappear- 
ed. Of the existing temples, only those named after Mar- 
kandeya, Yamadharma, Mrikandu, the father of Markandeya, 
and Siva are noteworthy. Two other shrines—one called 
Vitthala-Rukmini temple and the other Dasavatara temple— 
also deserve notice, as we shall have to refer to them later. 
Besides these, there are some monolithic pillars and a high 
Virgal (hero-stone). They have inscriptions on them. They 
also will figure in our subsequent discussion. 


Of all these temples, that named after the sage Mar- 
kandeya is the largest and is known for its magnitude, 
architecture and elaborate sculpture. 'The fame of these temples 
is mainly dependent on it. , 

The temple of Markandeya faces east. It has now no 
jagati or platform, but Deo thinks that originally it had one, 
which is now not open to view as alarge area round the 
temple is covered with bricks cemented in mud mortar. In 
any case it has no high agat: such as the Chandella temples at 
Khajuraho have. 

The temple had porches on the east, north and south, 
but now only one of them is extant. It has four parts, ardha- 
mandapa (or porch), mandapa, anatarala and garbhagriha. They 
all had their separate pinnacles (sikharas), but nearly two 
hundred years ago, the Sikhara on the garbhagriha, being struck 
by lightning, collapsed on that of the mandapa, which also 
crashed down in consequence. The roofof the mandapa was 
subsequently repaired in'a rude manner by a Gon ja king, 
*whose architect introduced huge piers with radiating arches 
inside the principal room.’ They are an eye-sore to the visitor. 
They should be replaced and the roof repaired in a becoming 
manner. 

These piers and also some niches in the antarala have 
some images subsequently inserted. They also require to be 
removed. 

On the jangha of the temple there are three rows of 
beautiful images of gods and goddesses, hermits, heavenly 
nymphs, guardians of quarters and vyalas, in different poses. 
Cunningham counted 409 of them. About half of them are of 
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Siva and Parvati. Some describe the exploits of Siva such as 
the slaying of the Andhaka demon. Some others are of the 
naked Bhairava. Some sculptures are of Chamunda holding 
the khatvanga, while others are of dancing Ganapati, the seven 
Divine Mothers (Sapta-matrikas), Sarasvati etc. Besides the 
images of Saiva cult, there are others of the Vaishnava cult 
such as those of Lakshmi-Vishnu and Gaja-lakshmt, and the 
eight dikpalas etc. Again, there are numerous subordinate 
figures of females engaged in various activities such as es 
talking to a parrot or feeding it, replacing the slipped foot- 
ornament or the girdle, looking in a mirror, applying anti- 
mony to the eye-lids, playing on musical instruments like the 
flute or the lute, standing below a mango-tree holding its 
branch, removing a thorn from tlie foot, writing a letter to a 
lover eic. There are several statues of hermits also. Some depict 
the scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata such as 
Ravana’s fight with Jatayu, that of Valin and Sugriva, and of 
Bhima and Duryodhana. The sculptures are so numerous 
that one is tired of seeing them, but their series does not 
end. 

Cunningham says that some female statues are naked. 
Perhaps they are meant to be represented as dressed in dia- 
phanous garments. Sanskrit poets describe these garments as 
nihsvasa-harya (blown away by mere breath). See Raghuvamsa, 
XVI, 46. But the sculptures are nowhere obscene. Cunningham 
says, “Several of the statues of Siva are naked, and so are 
some of the female statues ; but they are simply nude figures, 
without any suggestive indelicacy such as is only too 
prominent in the obtrusive bestiality of the Khajuraho 
sculptures.’’ 

We shall next proceed to discuss the age of this magnifi- 
cent temple of Markandeya. 

On the evidence of three rows of sculptures on the outer 
walls of this temple, several scholars have taken it to be of 
the same age as the Chandella temples at Khajuraho. The 
latter temples were built in the period from A.D. 900 to A.D. 
1100 by the Chandella kings Ya$ovarman (A.D. 915-950), 
Dhanga (A.D. 950-1000), Ganda (A.D. 1000-1010) and Vidya- 
dhara (A.D. 1010-1035) as indicated by the inscriptions incised 


—Á o M सका. Toma । 


- 
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on them and other evidence. So Cunningham thought that 
this temple of Markandeya might at most date back to the 
tenth cen. A.D. He noticed there a piece of evidence to sub- 
stantiate this date. It is as follows :— 


On the jamb of the south door occurs the following in- 
scription—Magaradhvaja Jogi 700. Identical inscriptions have 
been noticed in several other places such as Kelod in the 
Nagpur District of Vidarbha. Potenar in the Bastar District 
and Boramdev in the former Kawardha State in Chhattisgarh, 
Bilhari in the Jabalpur District, Mandhata in the Nemad 
District, Amarakantak in the Mandla District—all in Madhya 
Pradesh, besides such far-off places as Khajuraho, Orchha and 
Chitod in North India. This number 700 cannot refer to the 
Vikrama or the Saka era, for it would then correspond to 
A.D. 644 or A:D. 778, but these temples do not appear so old. 
So Cunningham thought that the number might refer to the 
Chedi or Kalachuri Samvat. It would, in that case, denote 
A.D. 950, which, Cunningham thought, was probably the 
approximate date of these temples. 


Deo also has discussed the problem of the date of 
these temples. He dates them in the late 11th cen. A.D; on 
stylistical and other grounds. These temples stylistically 
resemble the Chandella temples at Khajuraho. Deo has 
enumerated the following characteristics of the latter 
temples.1—(1) a jagati or platform for the temple; (2)a 
moulded adhishthana or basement; (3) three rows of sculp- 
tures on the jaiigha ; (4) a plethora of sura-sundarts and vyalas; 
(B) the sandhara plan of the main temple'; (6) a piramidal type 
of Sikhara over the Sabha-mandapa and (7) the motif of 
miniature fikharas to decorate the main lofty sikhara. Deo 
thinks that the main Markandeya temple resembles the 
principal temples at Khajuraho in all these respects. According 
to Dr. Sarasvati?, the Khajuraho temples cannot date before 
A.D. 1050, while Krishna Deva? would place them between 
A.D. 950 and A.D. 1100. 


l. Markandi Temples, p. 30. 
2. H.C.I.P., Vol. V, p. 465. 
3. Ancient India, No. 15, p. 49. 
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Deo thinks that the Markandeya temple is stylistically 
inferior to the later temples at Khajuraho in respect of *pro- 
portions, elaboration of plan, the vertical magnificence of the 
Sikhara, and the suppleness and graceful liquidity of human 
form. So they are of a later age. Besides, the Markandi temples 
are free from erotic sculptures. So they belong to a later age 
when the influence of the Sakti cult had declined. The Dag- 
avatara temple at Markandi is a degenerate copy of the Yogini 
temples at Khajuraho and Bhera Ghat. If it was contemporary 
with the main temple at Markandi, then also the complex of 
temples there has to be referred to a later age. Finally, the 
inscriptions on the Markandeya temple cannot be dated earlier 
than the llth century A.D. For, all these reasons, Deo 
would date these temples in the fate llth century A.D. They 
stand midway between the Khajuraho and full-fledged Yadava. 
temples.* 


Stylistic evidence is not always unimpeachable. It should 
be substantiated, where possible, by inscriptional evidence. 
There are some early inscriptions at Markandi, but they are 
not connected with the temples there. Hence, their evidence 
has not been taken into account by both Cunningham and 
Deo. We shall discuss it later. But even on stylistic grounds 
the Khajuraho and the Markandi temples can be shown to 
be dissimilar. 

As stated before, Deo regards the following as the 
characteristic features of the Khajuraho temples such as that 
known as the Kandaria Mahadeva temple there :—(1) a high 
jagat (platform) ; (2) four parts of the interior of the temple, 
viz. ardha-mandapa, mandapa, maha-mandapa, antarala and garbh- 
agriha, (3) three rows of images on the outer walls ; (4) the 
sandhara (i.e. provided with the pradakshina-patha) form of the 
garbha-griha ; (5) the association of the main §ikhara with anga 
or minor Sikharas ; and (6) balconied windows of the maha- 
mandapa. The Markandeya temple is not, however, just like 
the Kandariya Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho. (1) It has 
no clear jagat? (platform). Deo’s statement that its original 
Jagati has now disappeared as the surrounding place is covered 


l. Markandi Temples, p. 21. 
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with bricks set in mud mortar is not convincing. In any case, 
it has no high jagati like that of the temples at Khajuraho. I 
have seen the latter temples. They have a high jagati, which 
gives them a majestic appearance. Such a jagati is not noticed 
at Markandi. (2) The Markandi temples have no mandapa 
after the ardha-mandapa or the porch. They consist of only 
four parts like several other temples of an earlier and a later 
age in Maharashtra. (3) The Markandeya temple has, no 
doubt, three rows of sculptures on its outer walls, but this is 
not an invariable characteristic feature of the Khajuraho 
temples; for the Lakshmana temple there has only two rows of 
such sculptures.! Many early and late temples in Maharashtra 
such as those at Kolhapur and Ambarnath have only one 

row of such sculptures. The Markandeya temple has three 

such rows, because, as shown later, it was constructed by a 

great ruler of a large kingdom. (4) The Markandeya temple 

has no pradakshinapatha. It is of the nirandhara type, differing 

from the Khajuraho temples. (5) The śikhara of the Mar- 

kandeya temple has now fallen, but its remnant on one side 

shows that it was previously decorated with anga-sikharas.* It 

was not, however, covered with such śikharas from top to 

bottom unlike the temples at Khajuraho. (6) Unlike these latter 

temples, again, the Markandeya temple has no balconied 

windows in the Maha-mandapa. 

The Markandeya temple with its four parts resembles 
several other temples in Maharashtra and Konkan such as 
that at Ambarnath. Its plan need not have been copied from 
those of the temples at Khajuraho. The same can be said of 
the mouldings on the adhishthana and the decoration with 
sura-sundaris and vyalas. 

The Markandeya temple has some Nagari inscriptions 
of the 11th cen. A.D., but they may have been incised later. 
The epigraph Magaradhvaja Jogi 100 does not indicate that the 
Jogi visited the place in the Kalachuri-Chedi year 700 (A.D. 
950) ; for the same inscription is noticed on buildings in such 


distant places as Khajuraho in the north and Potenàr in the 


1. Ancient India, No. 15, p. 54. 
2. Maürkandi Temples, p. 8. 
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Bastar District in the south. Magaradhvaja could not have 
visited all these places in the same year A.D. 950. As Hiralal 
has shown from a Ms. discovered in Ratnapur in the Bilaspur 
District, this Jogi was a contemporary of the Kalachuri A 
Jajalladeva II (A.D. 1165-1170). He used to visit different 
places with his: 700 disciples and used to get the identical 
inscription mentioning him and the number of his disciples 
incised there. The number 700 does not denote any date.! 

An insuperable objection to the view that these temples 
were erected in the late eleventh cen. A.D. is that there was 
in that age no great king ruling in Vidarbha who could have 
erected them at Markandi. Such grand and magnificent 
structures were generally built by powerful kings ruling over a 
large and prosperous kingdom and they were generally situated 
in or near their capitals. Such was not, of course, the case 
with ancient caves. They had to be excavated in hills suitable 
for the purpose, though they may have been distant from the 
seat of the then government. It is therefore, not surprising 
that a minister of a Vakataka king of Vidarbha got a cave 
excavated at Ajanta, far off from the then capital Vatsagulma 
(Basim in the Akola District). Sometimes structural temples 
were erected at holy places; but they too were not generally 
far away from the then capital of the builder. The Ambarnath 
temple, for instance, is not far away from the capital Sthanaka 
of the Silaharas of North Konkan. The Chandella kings 
erected all their principal temples at Khajuraho, which was 
their capital at the time. The Paramara king Udayaditya 
constructed the temple of Nilakanthesvara at his capital Udai- 
pur. The Pallavas of Kanchi are similarly known to have con- 
structed several grand temples at their capital Conjeeveram. 

Let us next review the political condition in the Deccan 
in the 11th century when these temples are supposed to have 
been built. In A.D. 974 Tailapa overthrew the last Rashtraküta 
king and established himself as the Supreme Ruler of South 
India. Though he ruled at first from Manyakheta, the seat of 
Government was later removed to Kalyana (District Bidar in 
Karnataka). The Later Chalukya kings ruling in the eleventb 


1. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. III, pp. 408 f. 
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century A.D., viz. Somesvara II and Vikramaditya VI, were 
also ruling from the same place. Kalyana is several hundred 
miles south of Markandi. It does not seem likely that a 
Chalukya king ruling at Kalyana would undertake the con- 
struction of such a large and magnificent temple as that of 
Markandeya at Markandi. Such temples were not completed 
in a few years. They, in some cases, are known to have 
required more than one generation of rulers for their cons- 
truction. For instance, the temple of Siva at Ambarnath near 
Kalyan was begun by the Silahàra king Chhittaraja, but it 
could not be completed by him. Its construction continued 
in the reign of his younger brother Nàgarjuna and it was 

finally completed during “that of Mumuniraja, the latter's 
brother and successor. Similarly, the magnificent, temple of 
Koppesvara in the Kolhapur District was commenced by the 
Silahara king Gandaraditya, but it was not completed even 
during the reign of his grandson Bhoja II and has since then 
remained in an incomplete state till now. So the construction 
ofthe Markanieya temple at Markandi is not likely to have 
been undertaken by a Later Chalukya king ruling at Kalyana 
in the llth cen. A.D. There was no other great king ruling 
in Vidarbha at.the. time. 

A more reliable evidence for determining the date of 
any structure-is that furnished by an inscriptional record, if 
one is available. Two types of inscriptions have been found 
at Markandi. ° Some of them are in what is known as kutila- 
lipi or acute-angled alphabet as Bühler has named it; while 
some others are in the JVagari-lipi. Inscriptions of the former 
type are referred to the 6th cen. A.D. by Cunningham and 
Deo, but from the shape of their characters they appear to be 
of the cighth or ninth cen. A.D.* Since these inscriptions were 
not noticed as affixed to the temples at Markandi, their 
evidence has not been taken into account by both Cunningham 
and Deo. ` There is no evidence that these inscriptions were 
incised two or three centuries earlier than the main temple at 


See Ambarnath Temple Inscription of Mummuni, dated Saka 982. 


1, 
2. See the Arijanavati plates of Govinda III, dated Saka 722. Some of 


the letters like ra and ya, however, appear early. 
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Markandi. In the case of one of them, there is reason to 
connect it with the temple of Markandeya. Their evidence 
also must, therefore, be considered in fixing the date of these 
temples. 
Two of these inscriptions have been noticed by Cunn- 
ingham. He has given their eye-copies and imperfect readings 
in his Report. Deo has reproduced both in his monograph. 
He has not given his own readings. 
One of these inscriptions is incised on three sides of a 
monolith column. In fact, it is not one inscription, but three 
records incised on the three sides of the monolith. Cunningham 
has given their eye-copies. Only one of these is now extant. 
Deo has published its estampage. * - 
Gunningham has given his own readings of the inscrip- 
tions, but they make no sense. Cunningham also has admitted 
it, but he has remarked, **I can make nothing of them ; but so 
little is lost that I believe the whole may be deciphered bya 
competent Sanskrit scholar."? But none has attempted their 
reading during the last hundred years. I could read only a few 
words of them as given below : 
(1) Inscr. on the left side—(1) nistirna(m) sapadi. (2) 
(a) mala-ya$o-bhuja-$rir-yo. .sya. 

(2) Inscr. on the centre—(1) Svasti $ri-saumya. . 
(2) nkula . . (EIE 
(4) . . .a-chandra-suryya. (5)..$riya.. 

(3) Inscr. on the right side--(1) nabu... 

(2) vyapara . . . (3) nnaradiya ga... 
(4)... 

lt is risky to decipher and interpret records from their 
eye-copies ; but the middle one seems to express the hope that 
(the fame of some one) would endure so long as the moon and 
the sun continue to shine. These inscriptions do not seem to 
belong to any temple. On the evidence of palaeography they 
may be referred to the eighth or the hinth cen. A.D. 

There is another inscription on a monolith pillar noticed 
by Cunningham. It consists of three aksharas only, which were 


l. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India Report (C A.S.I.R.), Vol. 
IX, plate XXX. 


2. Ibid, Vol. IX, p. 150. 
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read as Prayasrt by Cunningham!. The correct reading of it 
is Praya-srz. It appears to be the Sanskritization of a Prakrit 
record. In Prakrit, the honorific epithet #7 (siri) comes after. 
a name. See Chanda-siri (Chandra-sri) used with reference to 
Chandragupta Maurya in a Prakrit speech in the Mudrarak- 
shasa. ‘The genealogical lists of kings given in the Puranas 
are Sanskritized versions of the original Prakrit ones. See, 
for instance, the name Yajiia-$ri which occurs in them.? So the 
name Sri-Praya seems to be intended here. But who was this 
illustrious Praya ? This record does not provide an answer to 


this question ; but there is another record at Markandi itself 


which throws some light on it, as shown later. 


As stated before, this short inscription is incised at the 
top of a monolithic pillar. Cunningham has described the 
figures on it as follows :—‘‘The letters are near the top of the 
stone ; and below there is a male figure with four arms, carry- 
ing a battle-axe, and attended by two females. A snake 
encircles his waist, which may perhaps serve to identify the 
figure with Siva ; but there is no other trace of that god, so far 
as I could see."3 Though the battle-axe is one of the weapons 
of Siva, he is generally shown with his trident (tri-$ula). So the 
figure may be the god of the Nagas. The caves of South India 
‘were excavated by the Nagas. So their gods and kings are 
seen sculptured in them. See e.g. the image of the Naga king 
and his consort near Cave XVII at Ajanta. Hence this 
figure on the aforementioned monolith may be of the Naga 
‘god. 

Since Cunningham’s time another inscription has been 


discovered at Markandi. The stone bearing it was found ‘lying 


in the rear of the Markandesvara temple.’ The record is incised 
in the acute-angled alphabet. Deo has given its impression 
in his monograph. Several years ago, a Superintendent of 
the Archaeological Survey had sent me San estampage of it, 


1. C.A.S.I.R., Vol. IX, p. 149. i See Aree 
See एकोनविशरति राजा यज्ञश्रीः सातकण्यंथ | Pargiter: 2 

Kali Age, p. 42. 

3. C.A.S.I.R., Vol. IX, p. 149. 

4. See the plate attached. 
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to which I could pay no attention then. Now, in connection. 
with the date of the temples at Markandi, I have studied it 
with some care. 

Deo could not decipher this record completely. He has. 
given its reading as follows— 


l. "Anuraga . . ya prabhu (?) 

2. Bafppanagasri. | 

He has not interpreted this record. He refers it to the 
end of the fifth or the beginning of thesixth century A.D. T 
read it as follows :— 

1. Anuragastha-Praya-Pürnna- 

2. Bappa-naga-sri. 


This also is the Sanskritized version of an originally 
Prakrit record. So it contains a place-name like Anuraga, 
which frima facie appears rather queer. The Prakrit original 
name may have been Anore or Anura. And it is noteworthy 
that a village named Annür still exists in the Rajura taluka of 
the Chanda District. (See the Alphabetical List of the places in 
Maharashtra pub. by the State Government.) 

The present record mentions Praya Pürnabappa-nàga. 
This appears a queer name ; but names like it were current in 
ancient times. See the Purnahari in the Kanheri inscription: 
dated Saka 765 (A.D. 843).1 This Piirnabappa Naga is called 
Praya. So praya probably means ‘an architect.’ 

There are, besides, some other inscriptions on the 
mouldings of the Markandeya temple, which were not noticed 
by Cunningham but have been given by Deo.? They are 
of the 11th or 12th cen. A.D. They have no relevance to the 
present discussion. 

One noteworthy thing concerning these records is that 
they are all engraved on the doors or the adhishthana of the 
temple of Markandeya. The aforementioned inscription 
mentioning Ptrna-bappa-naga also may have belonged to 
the same temple. As stated before, the inscribed stone was 
found ‘lying in the rear of the Markandegvara temple.” 
Some two hundred years ago when the spire of that 


l. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 136. 
2. Markandi Temples, plate LVI. 
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temple was struck by lightning, several stones of it were scat- 
tered round about. The present inscribed stone seems to have 
been one of them. 

Pürnabappa-naga seems to have been a Silpin (architect) 
of the temple. Like several persons, he may have desired to 
have his name incised on the temple. He seems to have got it 
written in Sanskrit which he engraved on a slab built into 
some part of the temple of Markandeya. In ancient times 
several Silpins are known to have done this. See e.g. the 
names of sz/pins engraved on the temple of Somanathapur in 
Karnataka.! 

If this conjecture is acceptable, the temple of Mar- 
kandeya may have been constructed in the eighth-ninth cen. 
A.D. 

We shall next proceed to show how the political condi- 
tion in the Deccan in that age was favourable for the con- 
struction of such a magnificent temple in Vidarbha. 

The Rashtrakütas were then ruling over Vidarbha. Some 
scholars believe that they originally belonged to Karnataka.* 
That this is incorrect can be easily shown. The following verse 
occurs in several early grants about Dantidurga, the founder 
of the Rashtrakuta Imperial power :—? 


काअचीशकेरलनराधिपचोलपाण्डच- 
श्रीहर्षंवप्त्रटविमेदविधानदक्षम्‌ । 
कार्णाटकं बलमनन्तमजेयमन्य- 
भृत्यः (afgal यः सहसा जिगाय ॥ 


This verse refers to the army of the Early Chalukyas 
defeated by Dantidurga as Karnataka bala or Kannada army. 
If Dantidurga himself had hailed from Karnataka, he would 
not have referred to the hostile army of the Chalukyas in 
this manner. He was, therefore, not à. Kannadiga but a 


Maharashtriya. 


l- The Kesava Temple at Somanathpur, p. 5- 

9. Altekar, The Rashfraküias and Their Times (1934), pp. 21f. They became 
Kannada-speaking after their capital was moved to Manyakheta in the 
reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 14. 
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Several early inscriptions of the Rashtrakütas have been 
found in Maharashtra. The wonderful Kailasa cave-temple 
at Ellora was got excavated by the early Rashtrakita king 
Krishnaraja I. A copper-plate grant of this king has been 
discovered at Bhandak in the Chanda District of Vidarbha. 
The places mentioned in it.can still be identified in that 
district as shown by Dr. Y.K. Deshpande.t Some scholars 
believe that his capital was situated somewhere near the Ellora 

Cave-temples. 
2 m copper-plate grants of Govinda III, who belong- 
ed to this family and flourished towards the close of the eighth 
cen. A.D. have been discovered in Vidarbha. "Three of them, 
viz. those found at Anjanavati? Sisavai and Lohara® have 
becn edited by me. One more, viz. the Jharika grant* has been 
published by Dr. Kolte. Govinda III is known to have made 
several of his grants at Mayürakhandi which seems to have 
been his capital. This place has not yet been identified. Some 
take it to be the. Morkhand fort in the Nasik District ; but as 
Bühler has remarked, ancient Indian kings did not rule from 
hill-forts. Several years ago, while editing the Afijanavati 
plates of this king, I put forward the suggestion that it may 
be identical with Markandi. Maytirakhandi-Morkhandi-Mar- 
kandi appear to be the likely changes in itsname. The 
existence of magnificent temples at Markandi suggests that 
there was a capital of a great and prosperous kingdom there 
orin its vicinity. The only great king who was then ruling in 
Vidarbha was Govinda III (A.D. 793-814) of the Rashtrakita 
family. He was the most powerful ruler of his age. He raided 
North India up to the foot of the Himalaya and defeated 
Pratihara and Pala kings. He then returned to the bank of the 
Narmada and made several kings of Central India acknowledge: 
his supremacy. He next proceeded to thesouth and vanquished 
all kings up to SirhEala-dvipa. The Rashtrakuta family pro- 
duced no greater ruler than he. 

Govinda III was a man of religious temperament. 
See Vidarbha Sainshodhan Mandal Varshika 1969, pp. 291. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, pp. 16f. 


Ibid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 206 f. and pp. 218 f. 
Ibid., Vol. XXXII, pp. 157f. 
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The Sañjān plates of his son Amoghavarsha I describe him as 
follows :—! = 

कुव॑न्धर्भान्‍्कीतंन: gogg- 

रध्यष्ठात्तां स्वोचितां राजधानीम्‌ ॥ 


(Accumulating religious merit by the construction of i 
holy temples, he ruled from the capital worthy of his rank ) 

He had made several mahā-dānas such as Tula-dana 
Hiran yagarbhadana etc. Such a great and pious king must hae 
naturally thought of immortalising himself by erecting a 
magnificent shrine of the type of the Markandeya temple. "No 
other great king of his type flourished in Vidarbha after the 
age of the Vakatakas. It is, again, noteworthy that the 
donee of the Jharika grant which he made at distant Alampur 
on the bank of the Tungabhadra on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse in the course of his victorious southern campaigns 
was a Brahmana resident of the Chanda District itself.? This 
indicates his close connection with that district. 

The Rashtrakiita kings were devotees of both Siva and 
Vishnu. See the following mangala-sloka which occurs in the 
beginning of their grants.? 

स वोऽव्याद्वेधसा धाम यननाभिकमलं कृतस्‌ | 


हरश्च यस्य कान्तेन्दुकुलया कमलङ्कृतम्‌ ॥ 

This verse invokes the blessings of both Vishnu and Siva. 
The same religious catholicity is noticed in the temples at 
Markandeya. We find there shrines of Siva like those of Mar- 
kandeya and also one of Vishnu, wz. the Dasavatara temple. 

A possible objection against our identification of Mayu- 
rakhandi with Markandi may be considered here. It may be 
asked, ‘How is it that one of the temples there 1s mentioned in 
an inscription as the temple of Markandesvara,* if the 
original name of the place was Mayurakhandi?' It is not 
difficult to answer this question. This name occurs in an ins- 
cription in the Nagari characters of the thirteenth cen. A.D. 


l. Ep.Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 245 f. Kirtana means ‘a temple’ in such 


passages. 
2. Ibid., Vol. XXXII, pp. 157 f. 


3. Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 13. ; 
4. See Chitrao Sastri— Bharatavarshiya Prachina Charitrak osha, p. 648. 
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That record is, therefore, nearly five hundred years later than 
the age of the temple of Markandeya, fixed above. Owing to 
their lack of historical sense, the people had in the meanwhile 
forgotten all about the original constructor of the temple. A 
similar instance is that of the Buddhist caves near Nasik which 
are now known as the Caves of the Pandavas. Another case of 
this type occurs at Markandi itself. The temple now going by 
the name of the Vitthala-Rukmini Mandira was originally a 
Saiva shrine as is indicated by the image of Ganapati on its 
lintel and the presence of Bhairava on its yangha. The worship 
of Vitthala and Rukmini was not in vogue in the ninth century 
A.D. 

Besides, the sage Markandeya could not have been 
associated with any of the temples there. From the Markandeya- 
purana, we learn that his hermitage was in the Himalaya! 
and not on the bank of the Vena. So his name seems to have 
been associated with the temple at Markandi after Mayura- 
khandi was corrupted into Markandi. 


Even if the identification of Mayurakhandi with Mar- 
kandi is not accepted, it will not affect the date (circa ninth 
cen, A.D.) of the temples fixed here ; for it was only in that 
age after the time of the Vakatakas that there was a great 
and powerful king ruling in Vidarbha such as could have built 
the magnificent temples at Markandi. 


If thedateof the Markandi temples fixed here is accepted, 
it will have an important bearing on the evolution of the 
Deccani style of architecture. Very few temples of the Rashtra- 
kita age are still extant in the Deccan. So the fourth Volume 
of the History and Culture of the Indian People published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has no chapter on the architecture 
and sculpture of that period. At present the earliest temple 
of the Deccani style is supposed to be the Saiva shrine at 
Ambarnath. It belongs to the middle of the eleventh cen. A.D. 
(A.D. 1060). The Markandi temples would be about 250 years 
earlier. The chief features of the Deccani style,}. viz. four 
parts of the shrine—ardhamandapa, mandapa, antarala and 
garbhagriha—, three doors with a porch in front of each, a 


1. Krishna Deva, Temples of North India. 
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S or geometrical 
figures serving as the spine of the Sikhara, and the Sukanasika 


—these are common to both the Markandeya and Ambarnath 
temples. But whereas the mandapa and the garbhagriha of the 
Markandeya temple are square-shaped on the outside, those 
of the Ambarnath temple are star-shaped. The mandapa of 
the Markandeya temple is square-shaped and is attached to 
the similarly shaped garbha-griha and the antarala,! but that of 
the Ambarnath temple is diagonally attached to it. So the 
Ambarnath temple seems to be later stylistically. That temple 
was completed in A.D. 1060. So the Markandeya temple cannot 
be referred to the late eleventh cen. A.D. It could not have 
been imitated from the Khajuraho temples; for their plans are 
different. . 

The Markandi temples are not widely known. There is 
no pacca road to the place from Mul, which is the nearest place 
of approach. The river Wainganga has to be crossed twice 
while going to Markandi. The place can be a popular tourist 
centre if facilities of communication with and residence at 
Markandi are provided. There is no other place in Vidarbha 
which can vie with it in respect of magnificent architecture 
and sculpture. I would, therefore, invite the attention of the 
Ministry of Tourism to the potentialities of this place asa 
centre of Tourist traffic. 


o 


l. See the plan of the temple in O. P. Verma's Hemadpanti Temples. 
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XXVII. THE AYYANA-VAMSA-CHARITA—A FAKE 
SANSKRIT HISTORICAL KAVYA! 


(Plate VI) 


About the middle of June 1973 Shri Devisimha 
Chauhan, a renowned researcher of Maharashatra, quoted 
verses 34-35 and 39 of Canto IV of this kawya” in a letter to 
me and asked me how the author of it could get information 
about the envoy of Khushru, the ruler of Persia, at the court 
of his contemporary Pulakesin II of the Early Chalukya 
Dynasty of Badami. He also stazed casually in that letter that 
he was going to edit that kavya with a Marathi translation. I 
was greatly surprised to read that letter. I had not read those 
verses before, but prima facie they appeared to be spurious. I 
communicated my suspicions to Shri Chauhan. Thereafter, 
he wrote a detailed article on that kavya in No. 37 of the 
Itihasa dni Samskrti, a research quarterly in Marathi, which 
further increased my curiosity. As I had known of some fake 
Sanskrit poems and plays published during the last fifty years, 
I obtained a copy of the book from the Nagpur University. 
Its perusal confirmed my suspicions. My purpose in writing 
the present article is to warn students of ancient Indian 
history against believing the descriptions and statements in 
that kavya. 


This kavya, the full title of which is Sri-Chalukyaraja- 
Ayyana-vamsa-charitam Kavyam, has been edited with a Hindi 
translation by Pandit Vishvanath Shastri Bharadvaja. It was 


1. Journal of Indian History, Vol. LII, pp. 317 f. 


2. The relevant verses arc as follows : 


dd तु षोडशे तस्य राज्यस्येरानदेशत: | 
खुस्नोनुपस्य दृतश्च*विशिष्टोपायने: सह ॥1३४॥।। 
समागच्छद्राजसभां qd राजादू:मुद्रितम्‌ । 

दत्त्वा संस्थापयामास Adi तस्य च तेन च ।।३५॥।। 
चीनयात्री हुएन्त्संगस्तस्य राज्ये SHIT: | 
लिखितं «vii तेन स्वयात्नावणंनेऽद्‌भुतम्‌ ॥३६॥ 


=, 
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published in thej’Sanskrit Series of the All-India Sanskrit 
University, Delhi, in 1966. It has been dedicated to Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of the Indian Union. 

i Though nearly eight years have passed since the publi- 
cation of the book, I have not seen it reviewed anywhere. I 
have, however, seen it referred to in the recently published 
History of Karnataka by Dr. P.B. Desai and others. Hence it 
requires to be examined critically. 

The Chalukyas were one of the foremost ancient Indian 
ruling families. Two branches of this family are well known 
The earlier of them ruled from Vatapi, modern Badami in the 
Bijapur District, from circa A.D. 500 to A.D. 750. The last 
known king of this family, Kirtivarman II, was overthrown 
by the Rashtrakutas in circa’ A.D. 750. Thereafter, the Rashtra- 
kütas ruled supreme in South India till circa A.D. 970, when 
they were superseded by the Later Chalukya king Tailapa II, 
who ruled over a large part of the Deccan. The present Kaya 
derives its name from Ayyana, the grandson of this Tailapa. 
This edition of the work gives in an Appendix the names of 
all members of the family from the beginning down to Shri 
Sabajirao Chalukya and his two sons. It contains a plate 
illustrating some past members of the family. > 

This kavya purports to have been composed by Syama- 
bhatta Bharadvaja in Saka Samvat 1737 (A.D. 1815). (See 
the Kavi-praíasti, verse I.) This work contains a complete 
genealogy of as many as 62 generations right from Vijayaditya, 
the founder of the Chalukya family, to its present members, 
the aforementioned Shri Sabajirao alias Appasaheb and his 
two sons, Shri Mularaja alias Jaishivrao and Shri Kamadeva 
alias Viravijaya. This genealogy extends over as many as 12 
pages of the Volume. ; 

The Editor, Pandit Vishvanatha Shastri, has stated in 
the Introduction that Syamabhatta, the aforementioned author 
of the present Kavya, was descended from the family priest of 
the Chalukyas and that he was his own ancestor. So Pandit 
Vishvanatha Shastri has done this laborious work of editing 
and translating the present kavya in right earnest. 


l. P.B. Desai (Ed.), A History of Karnataka, p. 160. 
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There is a deplorable lack of historical works in Sanskrit. 
Except for the Rajataraügini, there is not a single work in Sans- 
krit which can be called truly historical. There are, no doubt, 
Sanskrit works like the Harshacharita, Vikramankadevacharita and 
the JVavasahasankacharita which have historical subjects, but 
they have more of kavya than of history in them. Even in the 
Rajatarangint the portion dealing with the period before A.D. 
800 does not’ bear critical scrutiny. Shri Devisimha Chauhan, 
however, thinks that the Ayyanavamsacharita is a really historical 
work, dealing with the age of the Chalukyas and in a lesser 
degree with that of Shivaji. Usually Sanskrit historical kāvyas 
do not contain any definite dates. None of the so-called 
Sanskrit historical works such as the Harshacharila, the Vikra- 
mankadevacharita and the Navasahasdnkacharita mentions a single 
definite date. But the AyyanavamSacharita contains not one or 
two but as many as 92.dates, from which Shri Chauhan infers 
that its author Syamabhatta must have had access to such 
source material as inscriptions on stone and copper-plates, 
MSS. on birch-bark, historical documents and, above all, the 
historical work of Ferishta, ‘the king of historians’. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Shri Chauhan has cordially thanked 
both Shri Sabajirao and Pandit Bharadvaja for publishing 
this Kavya. 

The present work does not deal only with the history of 
the ancient Chalukya family but also with events that occurred 
down to A.D. 1815,.that is three years before the British 
annexation of the Maratha kingdom. It must, therefore, be 
critically examined. , 

(1) The first and main reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of this kavya is that the author Syàmabhat;a of this work 
is not likely to have had reliable and detailed information 
about the fifty-five generations and the long period of 1355 
years which elapsed from Saka 358 (A.D. 436) when the 
Chalukyas established, their power in South India till Saka 
1713 (A.D. 1791) when Mankoji bravely resisted the Peshwa's 
looting of the Sringeri Matha. No ruling family in the whole 
world is known to have existed in unbroken succession for such 
along period. Let us, for instance, take the case of this very 
Chalukya family. Two of its branches are historically well 
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known—the earlier one of them was ruling from the capital 
Vatapi (modern Badàmi in the Bijapur District), while the 
later one, which rose to power two hundred years after. had 
its seat of government at Kalyani in the Bidar District. For 
clear comprehension of the subsequent discussion, I give here 
the complete genealogy of the first family and the relevant 
portion of the second. 


The Vatapi Branch The Kalyani Branch 
Jayasimha Tailapa II 
Ranaraga | | 
| wg Satyasraya Dasavarman 
Pulakesin I | 





| | 
Vikrama- Ayyana II Jayasimha II 
Kirtivarman I Mangalesa ditya V | 


Pulake$in II 
Somesvara I 


i I | 

Vinayāditya Somesvara II Vikramaditya VI Jayasimha 
Vijayaditya 

ASCE II 


Kirtivarman II 

The last known date of Kirtivarman II is A.D. 757 and 
the first known year of Tailapa II is A.D. 973. No in- 
scriptional records have been found for the intervening ‘period 
of 216 years. In the early inscriptions of the Kalyani branch, 
its connection with the earlier branch of the family is not 
stated. In some later inscriptions of the Kalyani branch, the 
two branches are shown connected by inserting the name of 
the following princes who are said to have ruled in the inter- 


vening period. 
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Bhima I 
Kirtivarman III 
minn I | 
rec aditya III 


Bhima II 


| 
Ayyana I 


Vikramaditya IV 

As no records of these kings have been found and they 
are named only in very few early inscriptions of this branch, 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar had serious doubts about their rule. 
He says, “There must have been several branches of the 
Chilukya family and it is even a question whether Tailapa 
sprang from the main branch. Iam inclined to believe that 
he belonged to quite a collateral and unimportant branch, 
and that the main branch had become extinct. For, the princes 
of the earlier dynasty always traced their descent to Hariti and 
spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya race : while 
these Later Chalukyas traced their pedigree to Satyasraya 
only, and those two names do not occur in their inscriptions 
except the Miraj grant and its copies, where an effort is made 
to begin at the beginning. But evidently the writer of that 
grant had not sufficient materials at his command, since, as 
above stated, he places six princes? only between Kirtivarm an 
and Tailapa. There is little question that there was no 
continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadekamalla, Tribhuvana- 
malla etc., which the Later Chalukyas assumed, mark them off 
distinctly from princes of the earlier dynasty, who had none 
like them.” If this is the state of things when the intervening 
period is only of aboyt 200 years, one can well imagine what 


must be the state of things when the gap is of not less than 
1300 years ! 


(2) The second reason for my suspicion is that there 15 


1. pee a pute Early History of India (Collected Works, Vol. III). 


2. Asa matter of fact, they are seven as shown above. 
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apparently no justification for naming this family as Ayyana- 
vamsa (the family of Ayyana). The Chalukya family produced 
several great kings known for their valour, liberality and 
other good qualities, like Pulakésin II, Vikramaditya VI etc. 
Bilhana has made one of them, viz. Vikramaditya VI, the 
hero of his kavya. Ayyana, after whom the present kavya is 
named, was the second king of that name in the Later 
Chalukya family. He may have ruled only for a very short 
time if he ruled at all. Many grants have omitted his name, 
while one grant calls him self-willed.! Bilhana also does not 
name him while describing the predecessors of Vikramaditya 
VI, the hero of his Vikramankadevacharita. Syamabhatta, how- 


ever, describes him in the,beginning of the eighth Canto as : 


religious-minded, truthful, generous and learned. He ruled 
only for six months and then made over the kingdom to his 
rebellious younger brother, and himself repaired to a forest 
for practising austerities. All this description is purely 
imaginary, as it has no basis. Ayyana is said to have written 
a work on astronomy, which, Syamabhatta tells us, was 
translated into Sanskrit by the Pandits of Varanasi. All this 
is a figment of imagination, as no such work was known even 
to such a well-informed scholar as Sh. B. Dikshit. Shri 
Chauhan thinks that it may have been in Marathi; but 
Marathi was not sufficiently developed in Saka 976 (A.D. 
1054) when Ayyana is supposed to have written that scientific 
work. The first known Marathi inscription, viz. the Dive 
Agar plate, is dated Saka 982. The Marathi language appears 
in an elementary state in that record. So all this description 
of Ayyana II, the progenitor of the family, is imaginary. 


(3) The third reason for my suspicion is that in the 
time of Syamabhaita (Saka 1737 i.e. A.D. 1815) no materials 
for the writing of such a history of the ancient dynasty were 
available. Shri Chauhan has observed that while writing this 


Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 208. = 

Syamabhatta gives R name as Ayyananasa (?) and says „that its m 
krit rendering is known as Suryasiddhanta. He tells us Sue t = 
Ayyana's great-grandson tells us (where ?) that the work S gu 
ted into Sanskrit by the Pandits of Varanasi. See Canto VIL, verse 


15-17. All this is imaginary. 
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kavya its author Syamabhatta had access to copper-plate 
grants, manuscripts on birch-bark, historical documents of a 
later age and the work of Ferishta, but he too could not under- 
stand how Syamabhatta could have had information about 
the visit of the Persian king Khushru’s envoy to the court of 
the Early Chalukya king Pulakesin II. So he had asked me to 
throw light on this question in his letter referred to in the 
beginning of this article. The reference to this visit became 
known for the first time when Fergusson pointed out that it 
occurs in the work of the Muslim historian Tabari. This was 
in his article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of April 
1879, ie. full 64 years after the composition of the present 
kavya. Syamabhatta could not have even dreamt of it. 

From the following hemistich of Verse IV, 27 of this 


Kavya. 


ग्रामाणां नवनवतिसहर्न ण समन्वितम्‌ | 
देशं महाराष्ट्रसंत्त स वशे कृतवान्‌ कृती ॥ 


Shri Chauhan has inferred that Syamabhatta had know- 
ledge of the Aihole stone inscription of Pulakesin II, which 
contains a similar description of Maharashtra almost in the 
same words. Asa matter of fact, not only this description of 
Maharashtra but the whole account of the digvijaya of Pulakesin 
Il in the present kdvya has been borrowed from the aforemen- 
tioned Aihole inscription. But was that inscription deciphered 
before A.D. 1815 ? Dr. Fleet published the first reading of it 
together with an English translation in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. V, published in 1876, more than sixty years after Syama- 
bhatta finished this kavya. Three years later, in 1879, he pub- 
lished a revised edition of it in the same Journal (Vol. VIII, 
pp. 237-245). Finally, in 1900 Dr. Kielhorn edited it in the 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, pp. 1-12. How could Syamabhatta 


copy that inscription in his kavya composed sixty years before 
it was known and deciphered ? 

As stated before, the so-called historical kavyas in Sanskrit 
contain no definite dates. The Ayyanavamsacharita, however, 
has asmany as92. These dates have become known by the 
painstaking researches of European and Indianscholars during 
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the last two centuries. Though the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was founded as early as 1784 during the time of Warren 
Hastings, not much progress in historical research was made in 
the first hundred years. After the Indian Antiquary was started 
“in 1872, it gave a fillip to research work in various branches 
ofIndology as it provided a forum for the publication of 
historical material such as stone inscriptions, copper-plate 
grants, coins etc. In 1888 the Epigraphia Indica was started 
for the accurate editing of such original material with illustra- 
tive plates. "Thereafter, our knowledge of ancient Indian 
history began to make real progress. Ancient Indian historical 
records are dated in the various eras which were then current 
in India. ‘Their epochs were not definitely known. It took 
scholars more than fifty years to determine the exact epoch of 
the Gupta era. The epochs of the Kalachuri-Chedi and 
Ganga eras have been determined only recently after the 
strenuous efforts of several scholars for more than a century. 
All this knowledge is now readily available in the Volumes of 
the History and Culture of the Indian People published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Pandit Vishvanath Shastri Bharad- 
vaja, the Editor of this kavya, has referred to this Series. He 
has easy access to all this material, but it could not have been 
available to his ancestor Syamabhatta. If such historical scurce 
material as stone inscriptions, copper-plate- grants, coins eic. 
had been known as early as 1815, scholars like Kielhorn, 
Bühler, Hultzsch, Sten Konow and Bhandarkar would not have 
been obliged to make the strenuous efforts they did for its 
discovery and correct interpretation. : 
(4) One more reason for my suspicion is that the coins, 
the photographs of which were sent to me for decipherment 
by Shri Sabajirao, do not appear to be genuine. He sent me 
three coins illustrated here (Plate VI, No. I to ITI) as those 
issued by ancient Chālukya kings. Of „these, Coin No. I had 
already been published by Dr. H.V. Trivedi of Indore op 
Journal of the JNumismatic Society of India, Vol. XX, p. 219. 
From the description given by him, it appears to be of copper. 
It has the legend Sri-Fayasraya with the crescent above a Ne 
figure like x below om the obverse and the ewe 2 = 
elephant with the trunk hanging and bent inside on the reverse. 
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He has not published the reverse side of this coin. He thought 
that the coin was issued by some ruler of the second century 
A.D., but admitted that no such ruler is known to have 
flourished in that period. 

When I saw the plate of the obverse of the coin with the 
legend Sri-Fayasraya, it reminded me of the prince V inayaditya 
Mangalarasa Jayasraya, son of Dharasraya Jayasimha, who 
was himself a son of Pulakesin II. His grants of Saka 613! 
and 6532 have been published, which show that he was ruling 
in North Konkan towards the close of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century A.D. It was for the first 
time that such an old coin ofa prince of the Early Chalukya 
Dynasty of Badàmi had been found. I wrote a note on this 
coin, identifying its ruler. It was published in FN.S.I., Vol. 
XXI, pp. 135-36. 

Shri Sabajirao's first coin is exactly of this type so far as 
its obverse is concerned. On its reverse, however, it shows a 
boar facing left instead of an elephant. I asked Shri Saba- 
Jirao to send me the coin for examination, but he expressed 
his inability to do so as he had kept that and other gold coins 
locked up in his Kotht at Kalyani on account of the Gold 
Control Order ! 

: I regard this coin as spurious. If it really has the legend 
Sri-Jayàsraya, it must be of the Chalukya prince Mangalarasa 
Jayasraya. But then, how has it a boar on its reverse, not an 
elephant as on the coin of Dr. Trivedi ? Again, how is it that 
the boar is exactly like that on thc two other coins of later 
times described below ? It seems to me that some one seems 
to have suggested to Shri Sabajirao after my note on the coin 
was published in 7.V.S./. that it might be a coin of one of his 
ancestors. Dr. Trivedi had not published the reverse of his 
coin containing the figure of an elephant. So the figure of a 
boar seems to have keen substituted in its place. But how 
does that boar bear such a close resemblance to that which 


appears on two other coins issued several hundred years later? 
This coin, therefore, appears spurious. ; 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 17 f. 
2. 7.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XVI, pp. 5f. 
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Coins Nos. II and III also appear false. Coin No..II 
has on the obverse the moon and the sun in the centre and the 
legend Sri-Ayanadeva Kalyànesvara encircling them, and on the 
reverse the figure of a boar in the centre, with the word 
Saku above and the date 937 below. This coin is supposed 
to have been issued by Ayyana in Saka 937; but the figures 
9 and 7 had not assumed this form in that age.! Besides, this 
supposed date for Ayyana belies the description in the present 
kavya. In Canto VII, verse 25 Syamabhatta tells us that 
after Vikramaditya V died in Saka 940, Ayyana ruled only 
for five or six months. Thereafter, he became disgusted by the 
rebellion of his brother Jayasimha, and relinquished the 
throne for practising austerities. Jf this description is correct, 
how could he issue this coin in Saka 937, three years before 
his accession ? 

Coin No. III has the name Sri-Kamvadeva Mahamar- 
dalesvara on the obverse, and Kalydana-puravar-adhisvara on the 
reverse. "The coin purports to have been issued by a ruler of 
Kalyàna, but no such ruler is known from the genealogy of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

There are other reasons also for taking these coins as 
spurious: (1) The gold coins of the Later Chalukyas are very 
thin. They have the figure of the boar in the centre and the 
legend punched round it in small circles. Their reverse is 
blank. See the coin in Plate III, No. 79, in Elliot’s Goins of 
Southern India.2 (2) As the Later ,Chalukyas were ruling in 
the Kannada country; the legend on their coins is in Kannada 
characters, not in Nagari as on Coins Nos. II and III illus- 


trated here. 
So, like the Ayyanavamsacharita, these coins also appear 


to be spurious. 

For the reasons stated above, the Ayyanavamsacharita can- 
not have been as old as A.D. 1815. It seems to have been com- 
posed by. some one recently after the Volumes of the H.C.I.P. 
were published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. It is written 


1. For the figure of 9 and 7 in this period, see Table IX B of Bühler's 


Indischen Palaeographic. 
2. See coin No. 19 in the attached plate. 
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in simple anush(ubh verses such as can be composed without 
much effort. But its author, whoever he was, seems to have 
been well informed. Otherwise, he could not have utilised for 
his purpose the afore-mentioned coin of Jayasraya published 
in J-N-S.I. as lately as 1959, by adding a fake reverse. — — 

Some of the information given in the Ayyanavamsacharita 
is correct and some erroneous. Shri Chauhan has pointed 
out the inaccuracies in the data collected from Ferishta’s 
work. The ancient history of India has many dark spots. The 
author of this kavya has tried to throw light on them by 
supplying imaginary details. For instance, the author, in order 
to show that the Later Chalukyas were connected with the 
earlier branch of Badami, has given an imaginary genealogy 
from Mangalega to Tailapa II. Ithas no basis. Similar 
defects in the history of the Marathas given here can be easily 
pointed out by the experts of that period. 

In his aforementioned review of this work in the Marathi 
Quarterly Itihasa ani Samskriti, Shri Chauhan has wondered 
why the Editor Pandit Vishvanath Shastri has not given any 
other readings, if he had at his disposal two MSS. of the kavya. 
The Editor has explained this in his Preface, p. 9. He tells us 
that after making the press copy of this kavya he obtained from 
Shri Sabajirao another MS. of it. He took it to his home in 
Varanasi for comparing it with his own MS. He kept them 
both tied together in a piece of cloth. Some time after, when 
he wanted to refer to them, he found that the MSS. in the 
bundle had been eaten by whiteants ! No.comment is necessary. 

The attempts to circulate such fake works date back to 
very early times. Hence we find that Vyàsais supposed to 
have himself composed all the eighteen Puranas. Kalidasa is 
credited with the authorship of numerous later works including 
the Jyotirvidabharana. Recently the Bhavishyapurana was shown 
to contain references to events of the Gupta age, but it was 
pointed out by Dr. R. C. Majumdar that the portion must 
have been composed by some one who had knowledge of 
recent historical researches. Some years ago Rajavaidya 
Jivaram Kalidasa Shastri of, Saurashtra caused agitation 
among scholars by publishing the Yajnaphala of Bhasa, the 
Krishnacharita kavya of Samudragupta, the Pirva-Panintyam and 
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the Bhojapatri Gita. But these works have been shown to be 
fake. Pandit Gopaladatta Shastri revealed that he had himself 
composed the Yajnaphala-nataka and passed it under the 
name of Bhasa. Dr. Belwalkar has shown how the Bhojapatri 
Gita isa fake work. Similarly, some one seems to have com- 
posed this Ayyanavamsacarita Kavya recently in order to show 
how Sardar Sabajirao Chalukya is a direct descendant of the 
ancient Chalukya family. We regret to say that the attempt 
has not been successful. 

Sanskrit Pandits would be well advised not to mislead 
people by composing such spurious works. The truth will be 
out sooner or later. 
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The following abbreviations have 


been used au.—author; ch.— 


chief; co.—country, com.— Commentary ; dy.—dynasty ; feud.—feudatory; 
k.—king; lo.—locality; m.—male; tit.—title; wk. work. 


A 


Abhinanda, au. 85, 87 
Abhinavabharati, com. 92 
Abhinavagupta, au. 92, 97 
Abhinavapampa, au. 26-28, 41, 


__ 43-46 

Abhira, dy. 155, 211 

Abhira, co. 95 

Achalapura, /o. 67 

adbhuta, rasa, 87 

adhishthana, basement, 243-245, 250 

Adinatha, Tirthankara, 230 

Adi-Pampa, au. 26 . 

Adityavarman, Sinda k., 236, 237 

. Adriyalavidavari, lo. 143 

Agastya, sage, 206, 208, 209, 213 

Ahava-Nila, biruda, 232 

Ajjarasa, ch. 147, 149 

Akalanka, au. 30, 32, 51. 52 

Akalavarsha-Subhatunga, k. 107 

Alipura, lo. 121 

Amana, k. 156 

Amara or Amarasimha, au. 47,49, 51 

Amarakosha, wk.. 47, 50, 51, 53 

Amoghavarsha I, Rashtraküta k., 53, 
107, 112, 117, 125, 234. 

Amoghavritli, com. 51, 53 

Anandavardhana, au., 11-14 

Anantadeva or Anantapala, Silahara 
k. 146, 148-151 - 

Andhra, dy. 155, 164, 165, 174, 199 
211 

anga-$ikhara, minor spire 244, 2 

Anekarthanamamala, wk. 31 "P EE 

Aniruddhapura, lo. 125 

Annapaliya, lo. 72 M 

antarala, vestibule, 241, 244, 254, 255 

Anüparàja, au., 56, 

Anuraga, lo. 250 

Aparaditya I, Silahàra k .127, 146, 
151-153 

Apilaka, Satavahana k. 165, 166 

Arab, peopie, 150 

Arattaka, co. 211 


ardha-mandapa, porch, 241, 244, 245 

Arikesarin, Silahara k., 146, 147 

Aripura, lo., 121 

Arjuna, Paraméra k. 155 

Arjunavarman, s. a. above, 155 

Arthapati, Vala k. 184 

Arthasistra, wk. 60 

Aryakshemisvara, au. 121 

Arya$üra, au. 16-18 

Asaka, co. 172 

A&maka, co. 172, 188 

Asokavali, wk. 86, 91 

Ashtadhyayi, wk. 47 

A$vagosha, au. 60 

Asvaplula, bandha, 39 

Avanti, c0. 139 

Avantisundarikathá, wk. 13, 33 

Avantivarman, Maukhari k. 115, 1 16 

Ayodhya, town, 206, 208 

Ayyana I, Later Chalukya k., 260 

Ayyana II, Later Chalukya k. 257; 
259, 261, 265 

Ayyananas (9), wk. 261 

Ayyanavamsacharita, wk. 256-57 


B 


Ca 


Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III, Rashtra- 
kita k., 62-64, 66-68, 70 

Bahusuvarma, sacrifice, 133 

Balabharata, wk. 122 

Balachandra, Jain Muni, 28, 44 

Balarámáyaua, wk., , 98 

Balhikas, people, 145 

Balipattana, lo. 145 

Ballala, Hoysala k., 155 

Bana, au., 42, 71, 85-87, 91, 117 

Banavasi, lo. 117 

Bhagavatapurana, wk. 14 

Bhagirathi, ri. 211 

Bhaguri, au., 47 

Bhambhagiri, lo. 155 

Bharadvaja, sage, 196, 199. 206, 
215, 217 

Bharata, au. 92, 96, 97, 100 

Bharata, wk., 211 


Architecture, Deccani style of, 254 Bhdratachampi, wk. 91 
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Bháratamaiijari, wk., 4, 7 

Bharatavakya, epilogue, 115, 122 

Bhairavi, au., 24, 34 

Bhartridaman, Western Kshatrapa, 179 

Bhartrimentha, au., 85, 91, 113, 114 
119 

Bhasa, au., 11, 13, 60, 61, 70, 267 

Bhausaheb, Maratha Gencral, 123 

Bhavabhüti, au., 19-23. 55, 59, 95; 

1, 206 

Bhavadattavarman, Nalak., 183, 
184 

Bhavishyaparvan, wk. 6 

Bhavishyapurüna wk., 21, 266 

bhaydnaka, rasa, 89 

Bhima II, Later Chálukya k. 260 

Bhima, Sinda k., 237 

Bhoja, Paramára k., 26, 31, 115; 
14.0, 


143 
Bhoja II, Silahdra | 152, 155; 235» 


298, 247 है 
Bhojapatri Gita , wk. 207 
bibhatsa, rasa, 99 
Bilhana, au., 238, 261: 
birudas (titles), Kannada, 227 
Brihaspati, au., 47 
Brihatkathakosha, wk., 223-225; 
Brihatsamhita, wk., 52 
Buddha, Enlightened, 60 
Bütuga, Permadi, ch. 67 


C 


I) 
oO» 
Lv) 


Caves at Dhiarasiva, 220-232 
Caves at Nasik 254 
Chailàcharya Sivayana au. 53 
chakra, sacred wheel, 25 
Ghakrapurusha, sacred symbol, 230 


Chakravarti-kshetra, Imperial dominion, 


133 G 
Chalukya, dy. 251, 261, 267 


Chalukyas, Early, dy. 132, 133. 228, 


236, 257 
Chalukyas, Eastern, dy. 63, 04, 70 
Ghialukyas, Later, dy., 30, 45> 64, 


146, 149, 246, 257: 260, 265, = 


Ghialukya-Bhimia, Eastern Chalukya k., 


63-67, 70 
Champa, lo. 222 


Champi-kavya, a kind of wk., 71, 
86 


Chamundaraja, Silahara ch., 232 
Ghàmundarasa, feu. 147; 149 
Chandakausika, wk., 122 
Chanda-Mahendra, tit., 64, 65 
Chandanacharya, au., 91 
Ghandapati, m., 73 

Chandella, dy., 242, 246 
Chandra, m., 73 


269 


Chandrachiarya, au., 86 
Chandragupta, k. of Avanti, 140 
Chandragupta (II) Gupta k., 109- 
124, 255 
Chandragupta, Maurya k., 116, 249 
Chandralekha, queen of Vikramé- 
ditya VI, 238 
Chandraprabha,  Tirthzrkara, 45,229 
Chandrapura, lo., 145 
Chandrapuri, lo., 143 
Chimtamila, Ikshvaku k., 103, 106 
chaturasra, a kind of theatre, 93 
Chaulukyas, dy., 43, 73. 01 
Chemülya, lo. 150 
Chera, country, 222 
Chhatra-Bhaàravi, soubriquet, 73 
Chhittaraja, Silahara k., 73, 99, 140, 


I47, 247 
Chhittukka, Kadamba k., 140. 151, 
152 
China, country.. 211 
chitra-kazya, artificial poetry, 24, 25 
Chitrakiita, mountain, 206-209, 215 
Chutu, dy., 196, 197, 200 
Chutukula, dy., 199, 202 
Chutu-Satakarni, K-, 200 
Chola, dy.. 211, 222 
Coins of— 
Ayyana (?) 265 
Guptas, 60 
Jayasraya, 263. 264 
Kamvádeva (?) 265 
Kushanas, 60 
Kshatrapas, 176-192 
Later Chalukyas, 265 
Ramagupta, 110, III 
Satavahanas, 167-175 
Traikuitakas, 180-184 
Vishnukundins, 127 


D 


3 


Dahigaon Hoard of Coins, 180-184 
Dahrasena, Traikütaka k., 126, 181- 
18 
Damajadasri, Western Kshatrapa, 
181 
Damayanti-katha, wk., 91. 
Dānarāśi, Pasupata ascetic, 140 
Dandin, au. 13, 32: 33: 70 
Dantidurga, Rashtraküta kas 251 
Dagakumara-charita, wk., 33> 199 
Da£aratha, teacher of Dhananjaya; 26,30 
Daśārņa, couniry, 39 
Dasaripaka, wk. 92, 
Dagavarman, Chalukya &., 259 
Dattadevi, queen of Samudragupta, IIO 
dàyáda-vyasana, conflict with claimants 
of ancestral property, 749 
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Deva (s.a. Pijyapada), 30 

Devagiri, mountain, 15 

Devanandi, au. 32 

Devaputra, title, 123 

Devi-Chandragupta, wk. 91, 112, 114 
117, 120, 121 

Dhananjaya, au. 24-53 x 

Dhanga, Chandella k., 242 

Dharanivaraha, feu. 141 

Dharasena II, AMaitraka k., 16, 17 

Dharasraya-Jayasimha, Chdlukya feu. 
26. 

मत chakra, sacred wheel, 226, 
228-230 | 

Dharmaáastra, religious wk., 114 

Dhavala, com. 31 

Dhiraniga, au., 54-56 

dhruvà, suggestive verse, 120, 139 

Dhruvadevi, Gupta queen, 109, 110, 118 

Dhruvasvamini, s.a. above, 109, 122, 
124 

Dhvani-kavya, suggestive poetry, 24 

Dhvanyaloka, wk., 13 

Digambara, a sect of Jainism, 91 

Digambaracharya, au., 86 

Dinnàga, au, 54, 5 

Dipasikha-Kalidasa, scubriquet, 73 

Dostatika, lo., 139, 141, 142, 144 

Dronaparvan, wk. 

Durgasimha, Kannada poct, 30 

Durvinita, Gaga k., 52 

Dvarvembadala, village, 134 

Dvisandhdna Kavya, wk. 24-46, 49 


E 
Eras, Epochs of— 
Ganga—263 
Gupta—262 
Kalachuri-Chedi— 263 
Eras, Years of— 
Abhira Era— 

Year—242—125 
256—125 
284—125, 126, 129 

Gupta Era—Valabhi Era— 
Y Re 6 
269—17 

Saka Era— 

Year 380—133 
488—132 
613—264 x 
655—264 
705—139 
716—106 
722—106 
730—106 
788—107 
793—234 


856—107 
858—107 
851—106 
855—106 
858— 66 
887—256 
947—39 

961—147 
969—147 


—1045—2?7; 28, + 
1058—28, 44 


1065—28 
1076—27 
1113—152 
1713—258 
1737—257 


Vikrama Era— 


Ycar—767— 140 


५ 973—831 
1650—32 
1703—21 
1765—21 


Year of the Sixty-year Cycle— 
Vijaya (?) 103-108 

Years of Twelve-year Cycle 
Maha-Chaitra 107 
Maha-Vaisakha 107 


G 


Gadyachintamani, wk. 29 

Gajanana, worship of, 50, 

. 56-60 

Ganda, Chandella_k., 242 

Gandaraditya, Silahdra k., 25, 27; 
45, 247 

Ganda-mahendra, biruda, 65 

Ganga, dy. 52 

Gangadhara, prince, 73, 88 

garbha-griha, sanctum, 44, 254, 255 

gala-pratyagata, a figure, 8-29 

Gathdsaptasati, wk. 59 

Gaiidavaho, wk. 87 

Gaudi, riti, 89 

Gautami Bala$:i, Satavdhana queen, 
174 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, Sdtavahana 
k. 163, 165, 166, 169, 172-174 

Gáyatri-maniras, 57-59 

Godavari, ri., 75, 206, 208-212 

Goggiraja, Chalukya k., 73, 88 

gomülrikabandha, 25, 39 

Gopaladatta Shastri, 267 

Govinda II, Rdshtrakita k., 139 

Govinda III, Rashtraküta k., 106, 
123, 140, 239, 251-253 

Govinda IV, Rashtrakita k., 64, 69, 


19 
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106, 112, 117 


Govindaraja, Vishnukundink., 134,136 


Govindavarman (II), Vishnukundin k., 
192-135, 137 


‘Guhasena, Maitraka k., 16 


Gühala III, Kadamba k. 146 
Gunachandra, au. 116 
Gunàdhya, au. 75, 97 
Gunaràta, au. (?) 51 
Guni-bhüta-vyangya-kavya, 24 
Gupta, dy. 183, 218 


H 


Haihaya, dy. 147, 149 

Hala, au. 59, 189 

Hanümannálaka, wk. 55 
Haradattasüri, au.. 43 

Harishena, Vakdtaka k., 132, 137, 


142, 184, 222, 227 a 


Hiriti, sage, 197, 260 
Haritipulra, biruda, 197, 200 
Harivamsa, Sanskrit wk., 3-16 
Harivamsa, Marathi wk., 10 
Harivamsa, Jaina wk., 139-144 
Harivamsa parvan, wE., 
Harivamsapurdna, wk. 139 
Harivijaya, wk. 11-14, 34 
Harshacharila, wk., 42, 71, 88, 121, 
258 
Hemachandra, au. 43; 119 
Hemasena, Jaina Munt, 29, 30 
Himalaya, mountain 211 
Hiranygarbha, mahadana,; 253 
Hiuen Tsang, pilgrim, 123 
Hiinas, people 116 


I 


Ikshvaku, dy. 105 
Images of— 
Andhaka, demon, 242 
Bhairava, god, 242 ~ 
Bhima, Pandava, 242 
Chamunda, goddess 242 
Duryodhana, Kaurava, 243 
Dikpzlas, guardians of quarters, 242 
Gaja-Lakshmi, goddess, 24? 
EHE god, 242, 254 
atayu, bird, 242 
Lakshmi-Vishnu, god and goddess, 
242 
Parvati, goddess, 242 
Ravana, demon, 242 
iva, god, 242, 249 
Sapta-matrikas, goddesses, 242 
Sugriva, monkey k., 242 
Sura-sundaris, nymphs, 243, 245 
. Valin, monkey k. 242 
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Vyalas, 2 245 
Indra, au. 86 = 
Indra, ri., 237 
Indra III, Rashtrekzja k., 22 
66, 69. 107 
Indrabhattarakavarman &., 132, 
133, 135-138. 
Indra-kavi, au., QI 
Indrapura, lo. 132-134 
Indrasena Traikūtaka k., 126 
Indravarman, Vishnukundin k. 134, 
135 
Indravarman I, Ganga k. 138 
Indrayudha, £., 139 
Inscriptions— 
Aihole stone inscription, 262 
Añjaneri Plates 239 
Dive-Agar Plates 261 
Inscriptions at Markandi 247-251: 
Irundera, lo. 134 
I$vara, Sinda prince 230 


J 
Jagadekamalla I, Later Chalukya k. 


30 
Jagadekamalla, biruda, 260 
Jagat, platform, 219. 244 
Jainendra-zyakarana, wk., 32 
Jaitrapala, Yadava k., 155 
jangha, middle partof the outer walls 


243 Sf 
Farjara, Indra's flag-staff, 94 
Jatakamala wk. 16, 17 
Jayadeva, au. 206 
Jayakesin I, Kadamba k., 146, 148- 
150, 152 y : 
Jayakesin II, Kadamba k. 146-148, 


152 

Jayasimha Chalukya E. 259 

Jayasirhha, Chalukya prince (?), 
265 

Jayasimha II, Later Chalukya k., 
146, 259 

Jayavaraha, k. of Sauraspira, 139. 142 

Jayavarman, Paramara K. 140, 141, 
143 

Jina, 47, 48 

Jinasena, au. 30. 31. 139-144 

Jivadaman, Western Kshatrapa, 177, 

E s 

179 

szvasułā, epithet, 192 : 

vara Kalidasa Shastri, 267 

fianakirti, au. 32 
Fyotirzidabharana, wk. 50, 266 


K 
Kadamba, dy., 42, 145-151; 189, 228 
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Küdambari, wk. 88, 89 
Kakkalla, &. 155 A : 
Kalachuri, dy., 31, 62-67, 91, 156 


- Kalanjara, fort, 221 


Kalapriyanatha, god, 19-23 

Kalidasa, au. 11, 13, 39, 49: 60, 61, 
68, 70, 85, 87; 91, 95» 186, 205, 
212, 217, 235. 26 

Kalindi, river, 211 

Kalinga, co. 70, 199, 211 

Kaliyuga, age, 105 

Kallivana, /o.. 125 

Kalpadrumakosha, wk., 47 2 

Kalyana or Kalyani, capital, 64, 246, 


KA dewa. II, Kadamba k. 34, 42 
Kamvadeva, k.(?), 257° 
Kamboja, co. 211 
Kanakimara, au. 222 
Kanchi, capital, 246 
Kanishka, Kushaga k. 124 
Kapardin I, Silahára k., 149 
Kapardi-dvipa, c0., 149 
Kapishthala Samhita, wk. , 58 
Karahita, capital, 145, 236, 238 
Karkanda, vidyadhara, 222-225 
Karakandachariu, wk. 222-225, 231 
Karkara, k. of Achalapura, 67 
Karna Satakarni, Sdtavahana k., 168 
Karna, Kalachuri k., 222, 231 
Karnadevi, Silahára queen, 45 
Karnaparya, au., 45 
Karpiramaijari, wk., 61 
Karttikcya, god, 122 
Kasikd-vivarana-panjika, wk. 51 
Kas$i-Kosala, co. 211 

Katantra, vyadkarana, 157 
Katachchuri, dy., 126-128 
Kathaka Samhita, wk. 57, 58 
Katya, au. 47 

Kaukili 77 89 

KauSika, co. 211 

Kautilya, au. 60 
Kavadi-dvipa, co., 149 
Kavi-pradipa, biruda, 73 
Kaviraja, au. 25, 26, 34. 35, 41, 42 
Kavyadarsa, wk. 33, 34 
KauyanuSsasana., wk. 22 
Kavyaprakasa, wk. 29 i 
Kayastha, caste, 71-72 

Kerala, co., 70, 211 

KeSava, au. 47 

Keyüravarsha, biruda, 61, 69 
Khadgakavi, biruda, 86 
Khilaparvan, wk. 3 

Khusru, k. of Iran, 256, 262 
Kinihika, village, 237 
Kiratarjuniya, wk. 24 

Kirtiraja, Chaulukya k. 73, 88 


Kirtivarman, I, Early Chalukyak. 259. 


Kirtivarman II, Early Chalukya k. 
257, 259, 260 

Kirtivarman III, Ghalukya k. 260 

Kishkindha, Jo. 206, 207, 209, 212 

Kosala, co., 66 

Koti-sila, sacred slab,39 

Krauiicha, mountain, 211 

Krishna I, Rashirakita k., 139 

Krishna III, Rashfrakiita k.. 63, 64 
66 

Krishna, Yadava k., 155 

Krishna-charita, wk. (2), 267 

Krishnaraja, Rdshtrakitta k., 252 

Krishnaraja, Kalachuri k. 128, 193 

Krishnaveni, river, 211 

Kshatrapas, Western, dy. 121 

Kshemendra, au. 4, 114. 235 

Kshetrapàla, god, 75 

Kshirasvamin, at., 47. 53 

Kubja-Vishnuvardhana Eastern Chã- 
lukya k., 255 ; 

Kulabhüshana, Jaina Muni, 28, 44 

Kulachandra, Jaina Muni, 28, 44 

Kulüta, co., 123 

Kumaradasa, au., 85 

Kumarapala, Chaulukya k. 43 

Kumárasambhava , wk. 14 ' 

Kumbha Siatakarni, Sátaráhana k. 
168 

Kundamala, wk. 54-60 

Kundinapura, town, 176 

Kuntala, co., 65, 67, 69, 172-174; 
189, 190 

Kuru, co., 211 

Kushana, dy., 121, 124 

Kuttanimata, wk. 99 


L 


Lakshmi, Yādava queen, 155, 156 

Lakshmidhara, k. of Bhambhagiri, 155 

Lanka, capital of Ravana, 205-219 

Lata, co., 73, 86, 87, 91 

layana-giri, hill, 237 

Lokavibhaga, wk. 132 

Luni-solar system, Northern, 104, 
107 

Luni-solar system, Southern, 106, 107 


M 
Madhavabhatta, s.a. Kaviraja (?). 


42, 
Madhavaraja, Vishnukundin prince, 133 
134, 136 
Madhavavarman I, Vishoukun gi k. 
127, 132, 133, 136, 137; ! 
Madhavavarman III, Vishnukundin k., 
134, 135, 137 
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Madhumathanavijaya, wk. 87 Marasirhha, Silahdra, k., 2 | 

Madhurasahara, officer, 86 Markandadeva, Gadi 230 Er |? 

Madhusudana, chief, 147» 140 Markandeya, sage 240 39 n. | 

Madhyamasena, Ilraikütaka k. 125- 254 , 941, 243, | 

127 Markandeya-purdna, wk. 2 "T 
Madraka, co. 211 Mirtandelvsrs i nodi 2 2541 

Magadha, co., 211 Matsyapuràna, wk., 166 


Magaradhvaja Jogi, ascetic, 243, 245, — mattavárapaka, aisle, 74, 85, 99, 100 


24 Mattavarani, side-room, 74, 92- 
Magha, au., 24, 34 Maukhari, dy., 116 Abc 
Maghanandi, Jaina Muni, 26-28, 44 Maurya, dy. 116, 128 
Mahabharata, wk., 3, > 11271 401 i Mayamodaka, Jo. 143 

25, 33, 42, 192, 208, 242 Mayürakhandi, capi 2 252- 
Mahabhashya, wk., 49, G0: 218 262 F ape aoa 
Mahideva, Jadava k., 156 Mayuraja, au., OI 
Mahakala, god, 19 Mayüra, au., 89 
Mahikantara, co. 66 Meghadüta, wk., 212 
Mahakarttiki, tihi, 108 Meghachandra, Jaina Muni, 28, 


Mahiakirti, scholar, 86 - , 46 
Mahümandapa, Great Hall, 244, 245 Mekala, co., 211 
Mahánáráyaniya Upanishad, wk. 58 Muchalinda, Naga k., 231 





Mahda-Nila. biruda, 223, 232 Mudra-Rakshasa, wk., Qt, 114-116, 
Maha-Vaisakhi, tifhi, 107 249 
Mahdaviracharita, wk. 22 Malaka, co. 172 
Mahayana, Buddhist Sect, 225 Miularaja, Chaulukya k., 134, 257 
Mahendra, mountain, 214, 216 Mummuniraja, Silühara k., 86-88, 
Mahendrapila, Pratihára k., 31 146, 147, 149, 152, 153; 247 
Mahesa lexicographer, 47 Munda, language, 216 
Mahipala, Pratihára k., 31, 69, 70, Munja, Paramdra k., 237 

/ 122 muraja, bandha, 25, 39 
Mahisha, dy., 194-200 Murala, co., 70 - 
Mahishaka, co. 196, 199 Murari, au., 206 
Mahishmati, town, 128, 141 
Maitraka, dy. 16, 71, 72 N 


Maitravani Samhita, wk., 57 
Malati-Madhava, wka, 19-23. 53 Nagachandra, au., 26. 45 


Malava, co., 211 Nagarjuna, Silakara k., 73, 86, 88 
Malavikagnimitra, wk. 61 146-150, 152, , 240 
Malaya, mountain, 186, 212, 212 Nalachampu, wk. 71, 91 
Malayalam Script, 3 Namalinganusasana, wk., 47: 49> 50: 
: Mammata, au., 29 Namamala, wk. 31, 32, 47-33 
i Mana, Mahisha &., 195-200 Nandivardhana, capital, 1983. 188, 
= Maniliyam, Arab chief, 150 


109 
: Mananka, Early Rashtraküta k., 173- Nannappa, k., 140 


. 188-190 Nannaraja, k. 142 
= Manapura, capital 173 Nannarajavasau, temple, 139, 140; 
= Manavasraulasütra, wk. 57 144 VES 8 
है | Manavya gotra, 197, 260 Narendrasena, Vakataka k.. 183, 184 
= i Majichanna-bhattaraka, Vishnukundin Narmada, river, 211, 212 
E | prince, 135 Jatyadar[cwa, wk., 115 
| Mandakini, river, 206, 210 Natyasastra, wk.\ 92, 06, 97, 100 


Mandapa, Hall, 241, 244, 245; 2545 Natya-veda, s.a. Natyasastra, wk. 93 
255 ee Nauvittaka, sailor, 150 
Mangalesa, Chalukya k., 105, 150, Navasahasarkacharita, wk. 258 
259 Nemichandra, Join: Muni, 35 
Manikyanandi Pandit, Jaina Muni, Neminatha, Tirthankara, 35 
28 Neminathapurana, wk., 45 
Mankala, lexicographer 47 Nepathya-griha, tiring room, 94, 97 
Manyakheta, capital, 67, 246, 251 Newari script, 3 
Marali, riti, 89 Nila, Vidyadhara, 223, 23? 
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Nimbadeva, feu. of the Silaharas, 45 
nirandhara, having no pradakshina-patha, 
245 


P 


Padakaumudi, com., 34 
Padmapurana, wk. 14 
Padmavati, mother of Soddhala, 73 
Padmavati, town 19 

Pahlava, race, 218 

Pallava, dy. 134, 246 
Pampa, town, 206, 209 
Pampa, au. 45 

Pampa-Bhirata, wk. 26 
Pampa-Ramayana, wk. 26-28 
Panchali., riti, 89 
Panchamalaka, village, 125 
Paiichardtra, Kannada, wk. 30 
Panchavati, lo., 207 

Pandya, dy., 211, 222 
Panini, au. 47 


Parama-bhattarika Mahadevi, queen, 
134, 136 
Paramara, dy., 140, 143; 155; 246 
Parijataharana, wk. 5-14 
Parévanatha, Tirthankara, 139, 222- 
225, 230 
Pürsvanüthacharita, wk. 29, 30 
Parvati-Rukminiya, wk. 43 
Pa$upata, Saiva sect, 140 
Patanjali, au. 15, 49, 60, 218 
Paundarika, sacrifice, 133 
Payoshni, river, 62, 64, 66, 67 
Penka, village, 134 
Periplus of the Erithrean Sea, wk., 
Phanindra-vam$a, Naga dy. 237 
Prabhachandra, au., 31 , 
Prachandapandava, wk. 122 
Pradakshinapatha, path of circumambu- 
lation, 244, 245 
Prameyakamalamartanda, wk., 31 
Prasannasáhityaratnakara, wk. 55, 56 
Pratihara, dy. 31, 69, 122, 142, 214 
Pratishthana, capital, 75, 172, 189, 
190 
Praya, god, 249, 250 
Pravarasena, au. 59 
Pravarasena I, Vakataka k.. 13, 182 
Pravarasena II, Vakdtaka k., 183 
preksha-griha, auditorium, 93, 97 
Prthivishena I, Vakafaka k., 182-184 
Prithvimüla, k., 133-136 
Prola, Xakatiya, k. 147, 149 
Ptolemy, au. 221 
Pujyapada, au. 30, 32, 51-53 
Pulakesin, general, 147, 149 
PulakeSin I, Early Chalukya K. 259 
Pulakesin II, Early Chdlukya k., 


221 


235, 259, 261, 262, 264 
Puloma, Sataváhana k., 163, 164, 166 
Pulumiavi, Sdtavadhana k., 165, 166, 
172 
Pundra, co. 211 Jai 
Punnata Sangha, Jama sect, 142 
Pürnabappa, Naga architect, 250, 
2I, ue : 
Pürza-Pániniyam, wk. (२), 267 
Pushpadanta, au. 229 


R 


Raghava-Naishadhiya, wk. 43 
Raghava-Pandaviya, wk. 24-46 
Raghuvamsa, wk. 24, 186, 205, 242 
Rajasekhara, au., 22, 26, 30, 31, 33, 
61, 68-70, 98, 117, 121, 122, 206, 
235 
Rajatarangini, wk., 258 
Rama, god., 165 
Ramachandra, au.. 115 
Ramachandra, Jadava k. 154-159 
Ramachandracharita, wk., 26, 41, 43 
Ramacharita, wk., 43, 67 
Ramagiri, Aill, 212 
Ramagupta, Gupta k., 109-124, 201 
Ramayana, wk., 25,993.42, 192, 205, 
208-210,213, 214, 216, 218, 
210, 242 
Ramayanachampi, wk., 91 
Ranaraga, Early Ghalukya k., 259 
Ranga-pitha, stage, 94; 05. 97 
Ranga-sirsha, back side of stage, 94. 97 
Ranna, au. 45 
rasa, sentiment, 24, 89 
Rashtraküta, dy., 22, 51, 64-66, 
» 70; 235, 236, 240. 251, 257; 
Rashtrakutas of Manapura, dy. 188 
Ratnamanjari, wk. 86, 91 
Ravana, demon, 205-219 
Revakanimmadi, Rashirak ata princess, 


7 
Revarasa, feu., 147, 149 
Rigveda, wk. 192, 208, 219 
Risbabhanatha, Tirthankara, 230 
Rishika, co. 172, 199, 211 
Rishyamüka, hill, 207 
riti, style, 8 
Rudradaman, Western Kshatrapa, 165. 


175. 
Rudradiman II, Western Kshatrapa, 
182 
Rudra Satakarni, Sdtavahana Kk. 173 
Rudrasena, Vakdlaka k., 14 
Rudrasena III, Western Kshatrafa, 
179 
Rudrasena V, Western Kshatrapa. 179 
Rudrasimha II, Western Kshatrapa, 
177-179, 182 
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Rudrasimha IV, Western Kshatrapa, 
179, 182 
Rüpanàarayana, Fain temple, 27, 45 


S 


Sabajirao Chalukya, 257, 258, 264, 
26 

Sabarasvamin, au. 114 

Sagama, k. (?) 198-200 

Sahasanka, s.a. Vikramaditya, 47, 


11 

Sahi SahanuSsahi, title, 123 

Sáhityadarpama, wk. 92 

Saka, co. 211 , 

Saka King, 109, 111-113, 123, 124 

Saka Satakarni, Satavahana k., 168 

Saikatayana, lexicographer, 51, 53 

Sakta-pithas, 233 

Sakuniala, wk. 14, 68 ? 

Samavidhana Brahmana, 59 

samudgaka group of verses, 39 

Samudragupta, Gupta k. 66, 110, 
III, 267 

sandhara, ‘with a pradakshindpatha’ , 244 

Sandhyakaranandi, au. 43 

Sangamasimha, feu. 128 

Sanghadaman, Western Kshatrapa, 181 

Santinatha, Tirthankara, 139 

arada script, 3 

Sarasvati, goddess, 209, 211. 

Sarayü, river, 211 

Sarvania hoard of coins, 179 

Sarvasena, Vakalaka k. 11, 13. 14 
34> 59 

sarvatobhadra, bandha, 25 

Sarvavarman, au. 156 

sasandcha, figure, 157 

Satakarni, Sátaváhana k., 163, 197 

Satakarni V, Satavahana &., 173-175 

Satarudriya, wk. 57 

Satavahana, dy. 163-166, 197, 200; 


235 
Sata-sahasri Samhita, wk.. 5 
SatyaSraya, Chalukya k., 259» 260 
Sayana, au. 58 
Sebaka, dy.. 199-201 
Sendraka, dy. 139 
Setu, wk. 13 
Shashtha II, Kadamba k. 146, 149, 
149 
Sikhara, pinnacle, 243, 2445 255 
Sighrakavi, title, 
Sikkarahariya, lo. 72 
Siladitya, k.. 72 
Silahara, dy. 25, 26. 28 
86, 88. 127. 145-15 
,, 232, 238, 246, 247 
Silpin, architect, 251 
Simharaja, Chaulukya prince, 73. 88 


o 


45. 67. 73; 
165, 220, 
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Simha(varman), Pallata k., 1 

Simha, Jadava E. 155 3e 

Sinda, dy. 236 

Sindhu, river, 211 

Singhana, Yadava k., 238 

Sisupalavadha, wk., 2 

Sivapurána, wk., 14 

Siva-Skanda, Sátaváhana k., 165, 166, 
168 

Sivaskandavarman, Pallava k., 200 

ivasri, epithet, 164, 165, 174 

dien, Pulomā, Sdtavahana k. 163 
I 

Skanca Satakarni Satavahana k., 
I 

Siva-Chitta, Kadamba k., 152 

slesha, figure, 157 

Soddhala, au., 71-91, 189 

Sollapeya, ancestor of Soddhala, 73 

Somadeva, au., 9I 

Somesvara I, Later Chalukya k., 
146, 147, 149, 152, 259 

Someivaia II, Later Chalukya K., 
146, 247, 259 

Sonpur hoard of coins, 180 

Sreni, guild, 150 

Sreni-bala, army of guilds, 150 

Sridevi, mother of Dhanaijaya, 26 

Sridhara, au., 10 

Sringdra, rasa, 24 

Sringdraprakdsa, wk. 31, 33, 115, 121 

Srutakirti, au. 25-28, 32, 41, 45-46 

Sthanaka, capital, 73. 145: 246 

Subandhu, au. 42 

Subhakirti, Zaina Muni, 28, 44 

Subhashita-raina-karandaka-katha, wk., 
16-18 

Subhdshitaratnckosha, wk. 67 

Suketuvarman, Maurya k., 128 

Sura, father of Soddhala, 73: 211 

Surashtra, co.. 211 

Surparaka, capital, 87 

S üryasiddhanta, wk. 261 

Suvarnabindu, god, 19 

Scapnavásacadatta, wk. 11, 61 

svastika, symbol. 198 

Svetambara, Jaina sect, 86, 91 

Syamabhatta Bhiradvaja, au. (?) 
257; 261-263, 265 


- T 


Tagara, town, 221, 222, 227, 232 

Tailana, Later Chalukya k. 260 

Tailapa Il, Later Chalukya k. 246, 
257, 259, 260 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, wk. 57; 58 

Tarhala Hoard of Coins, 164, 165, 
168 

Temples at— 
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Khajuraho, 240, 242-246, 255 
Markandi, 239-255 


Temple of— 


Daéàavatara, 244, 253 - 
Kailasa, 252 } 
Kandaria Mahadeva, 244 
Koppesvara, 247 
Lakshmana, 245 
Mahalakshmi, 233-238 
NilakantheSvara, 24 
Parsvanatha, 27, 4! 
iva at Ambarnath, 254, 255 
Vitthala-Rukmini, 254 
Temple called Rüpanarayana, 27, 


45 
Temple called Tribhuvanatilaka, 45 
Temples, Yadava, 244 
Terapattana, town 222 

Terapura, town, 222 
Tirthankara, Jaina Teacher, 139 
Traikütaka, dy. 125-128, 180-194 
Traividya, title, 28, 44 : 
Triküta, mountain, 194, 186 
Triküta-vishaya, district, 196 
Tribhuvanamalla, title, 260 
Tribhuvana-Nila, title, 232 
Tripurari, commentator, 19 
Trilochanapala, Chaulukya k. 88 
Tripuri, capital, 61, 63, 64, 66, 67 
Trivikrama, au., QI 
Trivikramabhatta, s.a. above, 71 
tryasra, three-angled, 93 

Tula-dáne, a gift, 253 


U 


ny ya; Paramara k. 140, 143, 

24 

Udayapura, town, 246 

Udayasundari-katha, wk. 19, 71-91, 
147, 189, 221 

Ujjayini, town, 19, 221 

Uparkot Hoard of Coins, 178, 179 

Utkala, co., 211 

Uttara-Réma-charita,- wk. 20 


V 


Vachchhoma, capital, 69 ~ 
Vadiraja, au. 29, 30 
Vahirihara, lo. 72 
Vakataka, dy.. 13, 14, 59, 196, 225. 
235, 246, 253, 254 
Vaidarbhi, riti, 89 
Vainayaki Samhita, wk. 59 
Vaisravana, s.a. Kubera, 217 
VA sacrifice, 133 
akpatiraja, au., 59, 85, 8 
Valabhi, CAEL A D. 


Vallabha, anthologist, 54 

Vallabha, Rashirakiita K., 139 

Valmiki, au. 85, 9! 

Vanavasi, capital, 147, 149, 189 

Vinavasya, k. of Vanavasi, 189 

Vanga, C0., 211 

Varahamihira, au. 52, 119 

Varadà, river, 211 

Varáha-purána, wh. 21 

Varata, co. 155 

Vardhamànapura, lo. 139-144, 224, 
eo 

Vasavadatta, wk., 42 

Vasishthiputra, ep. 175 

Vasishthiputra Chandra Satakarni, 
Satavahana k.. 173 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, Sdtava- 
hana k. 168-170 

Vasishthiputra Satakarni, Sdlavdhana 

* k., 165, 166, 168 

Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarni, 
Satavüáhana k., 168-175 

Vasudeva, father of Dhanaijaya, 26 

Vasupijya, Jaina Muni, 29, 44 

Vatakhetaka, lo. 143 

Vatapi, capital, 257, 259 > 

पान capital, 13, 132, 184, 
I 

Vataja; Chaulukya k., 73, 96-98, 

y 139, 144 

ayupurüna, wk. 1 

Vedyardha, /o. 223 

Vidarbha, co., 172, 174, 176-199, 
199, 211, 

Viddhasalabhanjika, wk. 61-70 

Videha, co. 211 

Vidisa, capital, 201 

Vidya-Dhanaiijaya, Jaina Muni, 29; 


3 


30 

Vidyadhara, Semi-divine being. 223 

Vidyadhara, Chandella k., 243 

Vidyàkara, au. 54, 55: 07 

Vidyamaàdhava,. au. 43 

V ijaya Satakarni, Satavahana  k.. 
I 

Vijayaditya, Silahdra k.. 45, 152-153: 


259 
Vijayaditya, Early Chalukya k. 


257 
Vijayaditya I, Kadamba k., 146 
Vijayasena, Western Kshatrapa, 176; 181 
Vijayasimhacharya, au. 86 
Vikramaditya, Gupta. k., 47, 59: 
112-114, 235 
Vikramaditya, Silahdra k., 127 
Vikramaditya I, Early Chalukya k. 259 
Vikramaditya II, Early Chalukya Kes 


_, 259 
VAAL III. Later Chálukya k., 
260 
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Vikramaditya IV, Later Chalukya k. 185-187 
260 Vishnuparvan, wk. 6 
Vikramaditya V, Later Chalukya k.,  Vishnupurana, wk. 59, 164, 165 
259, 265 Vishnuvriddha, gotra, 196 E 
Vikramaditya VI, Later Ghalukya k., Vishvanath Shastri Bharadvaja, ed 
146, 238, 247, 259, 261 256, 257, 263, 266 Ey 
Vikramamahendra, Vishnukundin k.,  Vi$ravas, m., 217 
135 Visvaprakdsa, lexicon, 100 
Vikramankadevacharita, wk. 238, 258, Visvasena, Western Kshatrapa, 176 
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261 179, 181 
Vikramürjunavijaya, wk. 26 Vyasa, au. 47, 85, 91, 266 
Vikramendra-bhattarakavarman, Vyaghrasena, Traikitaka k., 125, 126 
Vishnukundin k., 133, 134 184 i 
Vikramendravarman, Vishnukundink., vyatirekay figure, 157 
132 
Vikramasena, Traikülaka k., 125-129 W . | 
vikrishta, theatre, 99 
Vinayadikapala, Pratihdra k., 142 Wategaon Hoard of Satavahana 
Vinayaditya, Chdlukya k., 259, 264 Coins, 167-175 
Vindhya, mountain, 208, 210-214 
Vindhyasakti, Vakalaka k., 182 Y 
1 Vinhukada Satakarni, k. 200 
f Vipralambha Sringára, rasa, 89 Yādava, dy., 147, 149. 239 
| Vira-Ballāla, Hoysala k. 155 Yajüaphala, wk. 267 
| Viranàga, au. (2), 55 Yajnasri, Satavákana kas 249 
| Virapala, hero of Viddhasalabhanjika, Yajnavalkya-smyitt, wk. 59, 152 
61-70 yamaka, figure, 39 


Virapurushadatta, Ikshvaku k., 103. Yamuna, river, 21 

108 Yasastilakachampi, wk. gi 
Virarüghava, commentator, 19 Yasodaman, Western Ashatrapa, 179 
Virasena, au., 31 520 77072: wk., 32 
Visakhadatta, au., 91, 113, 114-116, Yagovarman, Chandella ka, 242 

118, 119 Yayavara, s.c. Rajasekhara, 85 
Visikhadeva, s.a. above, 9I Yavana, people, 146, 148, 150, 211 
Vishapahavana-stotra, wk. 32 Yudhamalla, Eastern Chalukya k. 
Vishnuchitta, Kadamba k., 152 
Vishnukundin, dy. 127, 191-138, 
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Yuverajadeva I, Kalachuri k. 31 
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(Recently a stone inscription 
of Aparaditya I, dated Saka 
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Agashi in the Thana District. 
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Nos. 1 to 5- Lead Coins of Vāsishthīputra Pulumavi 

Nos. 6 to 10 - Lead Coins of Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarni 

No. 11 - Silver coin of Western Kshatrapa Vi.vasena 
(Enlarged Size) 
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No. l-Silver Coin of Western Kshatrapa Rudrasena III 
No. 2-Silver Coin of Western Kshatrapa Sangadaman 


No. 3-Vishnukundin Coin from Nagpur 
(All in enlarged size) 
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Fake and Real Coins of the Western Chalukyas 
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